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similar parts of the hardest, practical al 
steel. Both pumps handled 1,200( 


yards of the same material. Maxi 


id by colored arrows) sh 
practically no wear, while the equivo 
metal parts (indicated by white ar 
are wor to the extent that they rea 
replacement with new "more - expens 
than-rubber” parts... The side plate lin 
and other parts of the Hydroseal Dred 
Pump are moulded of Maximix Rutt 
which generally outlasts metal three to 
times. The Hydtoseal Principle of introd 
ing clear water on each side of the im 
ler invariably saves 35% in pumping po 
costs. Address the nearest office listed’ 


low for a copy of new Catalog No. 3-f 
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FOR FORT PECK DAM 


@ The top picture shows some of the many piles 
formed by reject material (sand) from two Link- 
Belt traveling preparation plants, owned and op- 
ated by the Becker County-Shiely Co., Cole, Mont. 
The circle insert shows one of these plants. 
They produce “toe” or bottom gravel for the 
slope of this earth-filled dam. Prepared material is 
loaded into railroad cars for delivery to the dam. 
The stationary plant shown in the background 
(upper illustration) was also designed and built 
by Link-Belt for J. L. Shiely Co., Cole, Mont., 
and produces washed and screened sand and 
gravel for concrete tunnel lining, retaining walls, 
spill-ways, etc. 
Send for Book No. 1240, “Equipment for Pre- 
paring Sand, Gravel, Stone, by Link-Belt.” 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia, Indi- 
anapolis, Atlanta, San Francisco, Toronto, or any 
of our other offices in principal cities. eos 





LINK-BELT 
Bprpenent fot (Phapating Sand Gasset Sime v 


38 South Clark Street Chicag Hil. Subscription 
ies 20 cents 





¢ 29. No blished monthly by the Complete Service Publishing Company. ne 
price: * ‘or i's $ r Fe Sy ps ar in the tl Ss id - sessions, Canada and Central and South America; else where $1. additional for each year Single i 
Entered as sec , ond-class ania November 28, 1932 at the Pe »st-Office at Chicago, Ill. under the Act of March 3. 1! 





ntury ago Jeffrey < riginated and patented 
undamental chain designs. From these 
1ufactured the first all steel drive and 
chains with rollers turning on thimbles 
the side bars and with pins articulating 
mbles. For this original invention the 
nt Office on November 29, 1887, granted 
373,983 on “Chain and Chain-Making” 
joseph Andrew Jeffrey, founder of the 
lanufacturing Company. 
ns, which Jeffrey expressively names the 
HIMBLE ROLLER type... STR for 
have survived the tremendous 
power transmission and convey- 
of industry during the past 50 
ximum strength and minimum 
ith renewable parts make their 
economy. re ' 
have need for such chains. | | Ps al? whom it many comee “1 Afr these thins a 
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Y UNITED States PATENT OFFICE ¥ 


JOSEPIL A. JEPPREY, OF COLUMBUS, OLLLO 
CHAIN AND CHAIN-MAKING. 


SPECIFICATION [forming part of Letters Patent No. 373.983, dated 
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7 “WALKING DRAGLINE 

















oderately Priced—Three to Five 
ard Machines Immediately Available 


Diesel powered—by a heavy duty horizontal engine designed 
particularly for dragline use. 











High—load—hoist—and swing speeds. 


Large circular base. Machine can work on the softest 
ground without mats or danger of miring down. 





Fairlead, drums, and sheaves designed to reduce cable wear. 





+ ene : , . Before buying any dragline, 
Simple positive crank action walking mechanism, moves ’ es 

: : : . learn what the Page Walker 
machine on the softest ground, walks immediately in any 


aqqeyuncadin ean do on your job! For 
direction three steps per minute. Reduces machine’s information write— 
original cost. 
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(/ N the rock cuts along the All 
Cc American, six out of seven 

ron drills are Clevelands. Se- 
lected because they drill faster. 
blow the holes better, and are so 
much more adaptable and so 
much easier to handle, Cleve- 
land Drill Rigs have had an im- 
portant part in excavating this 
bio ditch that will furnish water 
to! > ieetieatian a million acres of 
fertile soil in the Imperial and 
Coachella Valleys of California. 


[he rock contractors on this 
immense project saved plenty of 
time and money by specifying 
Cleveland DR6 and WDA-10 
Drill Rigs for the 30 to 40 foot 
holes it was necessary to put 
down in the hard, ravelly, rock 
along the canal right-of-way. Let 
their selection of drilling equip- 
ment guide and help you in pro- 
curing drills for your own rock 
jobs. Bulletins 109 and 111 sent 
request. 


Of 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Birmingham, Ala., 





Negaunee, Mich., 


THE CLEVELAND ROCK DRILL COMPANY 
$734 EAST 78TH STREEP . CLEVELAND. OHIO 
Cable Address: ROCKDRILL 


LEADERS IN 


© out of 7 WAGON DRILLS on THE 
ALL AMERICAN CANAL ARE Cleuelands 













1304-6 North First Ave. 222 Heath Street 
Butte, Mont., Newton, Mass., 

41 East Broadway 457 Washington St. 
El Paso, Texas, New York, New York, 
1417 Texas Street 200 Church Street 

Los Angeles, Calif., Richmond, Va., 
2001 Santa Fe Ave. 12 North 15th St. 
Martinsburg, W. Va.. Salt Lake City, Utah, 
100 South Raleigh St. 50! Dooly Bidg. 









































The cut in which this picture was taken necessitated the re- 
moval of nearly 600,000 cubic yards of hard rock. Two Cleve- 
land Drill Rigs did all the primary drilling. 
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TRAYLOR 


Scores AGAIN 


with a | 


400 foot ROTARY 
LIME 
KILN } 











































Traylor-Cheesman Double-Tube Burner installed 
at the firing end of the 8’6" x 400’-0” kiln. 
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5'-6" x 42’-0" Traylor-Cheesman 
Multipe-Tube Rotary Cooler. 





The longest of the rotary lime kilns to go into service up to this time, the Traylor 400-0 all 
welded kiln, recently installed at the new plant of the Chemical Lime Company, Bellefonte, Pa., is a 
tribute to Traylor engineering skill. It is operated in conjunction with a Traylor-Cheesman Double- 
Tube Burner for accurate control of combustion through its entire length, and the burner uses pre- 
heated air reclaimed from the burned lime by a Traylor-Cheesman Multiple-Tube Rotary Cooler. | 

The combination assures high capacity, high efficiency and a high quality of product. | 





TRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING (0. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CITY— CHICAGO — SALT LAKE CITY— LOS ANGELES —SEATTLE 
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THE PIONEER a 
24 —36 primary BREAKER 





-A BIG 
CRUSHER 


24x36” 
Opening 


-aA HUSKY 
CRUSHER 


— yet light 
in weight — 


only 16 tons 


— electric steel castings save weight. 


— the overhead eccentric, long proven in 
smaller Crushers, now offers you greater 
capacity, less bulk, and easier moves— 
long jaws (48’’) give you 12 sq. feet of 


crushing area — 


— SKF Bearings—that save power—lubri- 


cation —and permit starting under load — 





mechanical adjustment — without stopping 


the Crusher... all yours in the NEW PIONEER 2436 PRIMARY JAW CRUSHER. 


PIONEER 


GRAVEL EQUIPMENT MFG. COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS - MINNESOTA 
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Try this on your 


Over five years 
onthe job—and 
not through yet! 


F YOU BUY BELTING on the basis of performance rather than 
theory we think you'll find the following case history 
interesting. 





THE FIRST TWO BELTS used on this jaw crusher drive in a Michigan 
mining operation were a standard heavy duty construction and 
together gave a combined total of five years’ service — which is 
not bad considering the dust condition and heavy shock load. 


THEN THE G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical Man — was called in, and 
on his specification a Goodyear COMPASS “40” Belt, 2810” 
x 12” endless, was applied on November 10, 1931. 


TODAY, FIVE AND ONE-HALF YEARS LATER, the Goody sar COMPASS 

is still pulling this drive satisfactorily —considerably worn to 

be sure — but still good for several months. Some time ago a 

replacement COMPASS was bought but so far it has not been 

necessary to apply it. 

FIGURE IT OUT FOR YOURSELF, which is the most economical 

—two belts in five years or a Goodyear COMPASS that 

isn’t through at 5% years? Let the G.T.M. show you why 

COMPASS’ patented endless rope-cord construction 

gives so much longer wear. Just write Goodyear, 

Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California—OR THE 

NEAREST GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
DISTRIBUTOR. 


BELTS ‘| 
Y MOLDED GooDs 


S HOSE 


2 PACKING 


pA Made by the makers of 
l ] Goodyear Tires 


BAV.W VA h 





BATTERY 


now! 
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Largest Crushed Stone Plant on This Continent UWSES q 


MERRICK 
CONVEYOR WEIGHTOMETERS 





The Michigan Limestone and Chemical Company, operating one of 
the most modern and efficient plants in existence and employing all 
practical methods for the economical production of high grade products, 
depends upon sixteen Merrick Conveyor Weightometers for an accurate 
check of material handled. 

A recent test of the accuracy of Merrick scales was provided when 
the Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Ohio, and Erie railroads reweighed 
shipments from this plant totalling nearly a million tons. The plant 
weightometers had been 99.98% correct. Records like this are signifi- 
cant when you realize the stone is loaded at a rate of 1000 to 3600 
tons per hour. 

The Merrick Conveyor Weightometer automatically records the 
weight of any material, as it moves along. The scale 
is always on the job, giving an accurate, honest 
weight. Write for details. 


Merrick Scale Manufacturing Co. 


186 Autumn Street, Passaic, New Jersey 


_A DIAMOND Roller Bearing CRUSHER 


HORSEPOWER: 


vith el< 


trical measur- 


Power te 
ing instr $ prove Ble ratehite! 
Crushers r identical condi- 
tions, ope with 30% less 
power than rdinary pla n 


bearing type r 


The roller >arings are sealed in 
grease before leaving the factory 
Flite Mme -toltlit Me Lele! Mandell ole) cle. Me) | 
grease a week. This represents a 
considerable saving over the large 
amount of oil used every day by 
i‘ FE lismel slain 33 


MAINTAINANCE: 


acturer of the bearings 
4 nd Crusher 
rings for a 

working 

lolol! i ama, ie) 


based on 
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A new note in crawler crane design 
has been sounded by LIMA. It is 
now possible to have a machine 
with which all major operations can 
be accomplished simultaneously. 
Hoist, swing, travel and boom up or 
down at the same time, is a feature 
of great importance to contractors 
who handle a wide variety of work. 
If your job is confined to space lim- 
itations it is certain that it can be 
handled quicker and better with a 
LIMA. LIMAS independent clutch 
control plus scores of other exclu- 
sive features are your assurance of 
more profitable and efficient crane 
operation. 


Write for a copy of bulletin No. 3. 
LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Incorporated 


SHOVEL and CRANE DIVISION LIMA, OHIO, U. S. A. 
GO NEWARK, NJ SEATTLE DALLAS 


NEW YORK CHICA 
167th St. end Sedgwick 1543, 310S0 Michigan 317 Frelinghuysen 1932 First Avenue 1304 McKinney 
Avenue wilding A South Avenue 





Tyee Machinery Co. San FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES MEMPHIS e Generel Sensty 
Vancouver, 8. C 200 Bush Steet 2001 Sents Fe Ave 77 McCall St o.of Cone . 
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‘UW “NITRAMON” SAVES DOLLARS 


ON” LOAD- 
TRAMON’ HOES, 





THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THIS QUARRY SAID: 


“We netted an approximate saving of $120 by using ‘Nitramon’. 
“The 16,300 pounds of ‘Nitramon’ did a job that probably 
would have required 18,500 pounds of dynamite. 


“The estimated cost of ‘Nitramon’—Primers and Cordeau . . . #1.850 
“The estimated cost of Dynamite—Cordeau ...... . . 1970 
“Our net Dn. oh 6 ©) « 6 «6 «0 « « & & & 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


REG. u.s. pat OFF 


ITRAMON 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE APPROVED BLASTING MATERIAL 
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DIESEL OPERATING COST IS LOW IN QUARRY 
AND CRUSHING PLANTS 


Superior Diesels are the answer to the expense’ of over $900 every month. A 
power problem in many quarries and rock third Superior Diesel of 1BO horsepower 
crushing plants where power represents is now being added to this plant for air 
one of the major costs of production. compressor drive. 

A typical example is this plant of St. A free power survey may show equal or 
Genevieve Lime and Quarry Company at greater opportunity for savings in your 
Mosher, Missouri, where two Superior plant—and how this may be realized with- 


Diesels of 750 and 375 horsepower are out large cash outlay. Ask us for details. 
producing power for 7.23 mills per K.W.H. Large or small Superior Diesels are avail- 
and showing a saving in “out of the pocket able for any size plant. 









THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 


SUPERIOR ENGINE DIVISION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA SPRINGFIELD, OHIO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








HEAVY DUTY MODELS: 50 to 810 H.P., 250 to 720 R.P.M. ¢ HIGH SPEED MODELS: 25 to 150 H.P., 1200 to 1800 R.P.M. 
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TALK OF RAYMOND Bowl Mill for direct firing rotary lime 


kilns . . . sensational record of performance... 
typical installation raised lime-to-coal ratio from 214 : 1 


a i N D U STR y to more than 3 : 1 besides using cheaper grade of coal 


and showing a 50°%, saving in labor. 


RAYMOND engineers have specialized 
in lime products grinding and separat- 
ing operations. They have developed 
new and better methods which have 


LIME rdecth Poke Rayl S STRAIGHT GRINDING 


mond engineers will cooperate with you Nothing quite equals the famous Raymond Roller Mill for 
? Ss 4 steady pulverizing operations, day and day out, amazing 
in working out a practical and eco- economy, negligible maintenance, lifelong service. 

‘i Specially adapted for burnt lime, or for limestone .. . 
nomical solution. also operates as a Kiln Mill for drying and grinding lime- 


stone that contains considerable surface moisture. 
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COMPARE YOUR METHODS 
of PRODUCTION with the 


RAYMOND SYSTEM Of ROTARY 
KILN FIRING 


GRINDING 
BURNT LIME 


SEPARATING 
HYDRATE 




















4 TUBES 
PACKER 

















RAYMOND Automatic Pulverizer equipped with Whizzer 


A D Oo U 3 L Ee Separator. Operates at one speed for producing burnt 


lime, discharging to first bin . . . runs at another speed 


D U T y U Bq iT for hydrated lime, delivering to second or third bin, ac- 
cording to grade . . . chemical hydrate or mason’s lime. 


WHIZZER 


Latest model of Raymond Mechanical Air 
Separator for high efficiency classification of 
lime products. Takes lime feed direct from 
hydrator, separates out the available fines, 
and passes tailings to Automatic Pulverizer 
for recovering rest of good lime from lumps. 
New high quality, new low cost. ., 


May, 1937 


This system reduces production cost as much as 25% 
write for details. 


In a lime products plant, modernized with Raymond equipment, 
the operator reports excellent results in using the above described 
system of manufacture. When set for making hydrated lime at 
80% to 99% passing 300-mesh, the mill delivers 4 to 5 tons per 
hour for coarse, and about 3 tons for fine stuff. When operated 
at high speed for producing burnt lime at 95% to 98% minus 200- 
mesh, the mill delivers 32 to 4 tons per hour for the coarse and 
2 to 2% tons per hour for the fine. 

















LeTOURNEAU SCRAPER 


quickly strips Pekin Prt / 





LeTourneau 12-Yard Carryall Scraper working for McGrath Sand and Gravel Company, Pekin, Illinois. 








*The information contained 
n this advertisement was gath- 
ed and its accuracy is certi- 
fied by our Promotional Engi- 
eering Department. You are 
vwited to call on this Depart- 
ment for aid in estimating and 
planning how best to handle 
your material moving problems. 








R. G. LeTOURNEAU, 


Cable Address: "Bobletorno" 


Manufacturers of: ANGLEDOZERS*, BUG- 
GIES*, BULLDOZERS, CARRYALL* 
SCRAPERS, CRANES, DRAG SCRAPERS, 
POWER CONTROL UNITS, ROOTERS*, 
TREEDOZERS. 


iU. S. Patent Office 





Near Pekin, Illinois, McGrath Sand and Gravel Com- 
pany recently put a LeTourneau |2-Yard Carryall, pulled 
by a "Caterpillar" RD8, to work stripping overburden on a 
1300-foot round-trip haul. This outfit delivered an 8-cubic 
yard load each 4.83 minutes, moved approximately 100 


cubic yards of material hourly. Thus, another aggregate 





plant cuts its stripping costs to a new low. 


Ask your "Caterpillar" tractor dealer to show you how 
LeTourneau equipment can reduce both stripping and ma- 


terial handling costs for you. 


INC., PEORIA, ILL., STOCKTON, CALIF. 


TOURNEAU | 
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TAKE IT... 
TRY IT ON 


IT CUT STRIPPING COSTS 
FOR MARQUETTE CEMENT CO. 


STRIPPING a 30-foot bed of overburden near 
Oglesby, Ill., the Marquette Cement Co. replaced 
an industrial railroad with “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractors hauling track-type wagons away from the 
shovel—and lowered stripping costs toa fraction of 
what they were formerly. Three RD8 
Tractors haul 13-yard Athey two-way 
dump wagons from the 3%-yard shovel 
and move material in all kinds of weath- 
er. They work four 6-hour shifts, and 
have materially increased shovel output. 





These tractors haul directly to the 
fill—shortening the haul by eliminat- 
ing the extra distance the railroad ran 
to avoid steep grades. 

Your “Caterpillar” dealer can give 
you comparative cost records on sev- 
eral types of hauling equipment—each 
best under certain conditions. Tell 
him you want to be shown how 
“Caterpillar” Diesels can lower your 
costs and speed your work. 


TERPILLAR peor, su, 


eae. v.s. PAT. OFF 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DIESEL ENGINES, 
TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS AND ROAD MACHINERY 
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.. WITH TOUGH SERVICE! 


()*** wire that is built to “take it’ Why not let this knowledge of wire screen 
stands a chance in the gruelling tussle making help in the solution of your screen- 
of screening operations. ing problems? Whether for sizing, cleaning 
Making wire has been Roebling’s business 





or grading, Roebling Wire Screens are 


for over go years. This long experience available in types and metals for all needs. 


enables us to build into a screen the qual- 

ities of strength and resistance to vibration JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY | 

so necessary for long and efficient screen life. TRENTON, N. J. Branches in Principal Cities | 
: 


ROEBLING Were Zcereenr =sédR 
: 


90 YEARS OF WIRE MAKING SPELLS THE DIFFERENCE 


Pit and Quarry 





LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE CO. 
610 S. Newstead Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo, 

Please send us Book No. 48-E 
‘‘Getting Results.’’ 


Woven Revolving 
Screen Jackets 


have unobstructed open space 
enough to pass ALL undersizes. 


Woven Screens have More Holes per square foot than other 
screening surfaces— 20% to 40% more opportunities for 
passable sizes to escape from the crushing circuit. 


In addition, because of scientific crimping, the rasping sur- 
face of the Woven Screen raises the load 50% higher on the 
rising cylinder wall; the resulting long cascade affords 
multiplied contact w vith the screen openings. The finer 
particles are segregated toward the screening surfaces; they 
reach the highest point before cascading, a nd cascade most 
slowly and in closest contact with the cylinder walls. The 
coarser particles are first to seek the trough of the cylinder, 
get first chance at the unobstructed openings, pass through 
instantly if of satisfactory size, or travel fastest with the 
pitch of the screen if too large to pass the openings. 








Ge tling Results 





With 
LUDLOW-SAYLOR 
SCREENS 
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“Getting Results with Ludlow-Saylor Screens’ is a 200- 
page summary of America’s latest achievements in screen- 
ing practice and screen-control of process operations. ..A 
copy will be sent free upon request to any reader of 
Pit and Quarry 
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YLOR WIRE CoO. 
tead Ave. 


er | a : Wire Cloth of 
| Phosphor Bronze, Brass, 
Copper, Monel, Aluminum 


—any special metal, for any sort of service. 





Tremendous Ludlow-Saylor stocks supply a thou- 
sand weights and weaves of Wire Cloth, in stan- 
dard widths. Special requirements are quickly made 
to order. 


To meet any chemical or physical condition—heat, 
pressure, corrosion, vibration—special Wire Cloths 
can be provided to get the maximum productivity 
from plant and equipment investments. 


“Getting Results with Ludlow-Saylor Screens’’ is a 200-page summary of 

America’s latest achievements in screening practice and screen-control of 

process operations . . . A copy will be sent free upon request to any reader of 
Pit and Quarry 
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SKF -EQUIPPED BUILT BY DEISTER MACHINE CO. 
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Free from trouble for 5 years, SKF Bearings 


PASS A SCREEN TEST 


Deister knows that S0SiF Spherical Roller Bearings are 
gluttons for punishment by the way they work on this 
Type 246 Double Deck 4' x 6' Plat-O Vibrating Screen. 


Day after day SS Bearings helped this screen size up 
to 110 tons of material per hour at a vibrating speed of 
1470 R.P.M. And at the end of five years of hard service, 
Deister writes, ‘‘There has not been a single bearing 
failure ina Plat-O Screen, or even a replacement due to 
ordinary wear.’’ You will find this kind of performance 
duplicated in many machines, for S{SiF Bearings are ac- 
customed to stand up where ordinary bearings fall down. 


3849 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 
Industry comes to 

SB0SF for unbiased 
bearing counsel 
because SSF 
makes practically 
all types of anti- 
friction bearings. 





BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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HEAVY DUTY HAULING 
DEMANDS REAL HEAVY 
DUTY EQUIPMENT 


tractors, quarry operators, dirt movers, in fact the entire 
ld of heavy dump truck movers, recognize the superior 
tures of Hug transportation equipment, because Hug 
ers a real heavy duty transportation unit. 


ys are built throughout with extra heavy duty truck 

ts, including massive arc welded I-beam frames, power- 

| heavy duty truck engines, rugged axles, transmissions, 

and springs. All the way through, Hugs are completely 
lesigned to operate profitably on the toughest jobs. 


tug Roadbuilder chassis and dump bodies are engineered 
1 built as a completely balanced, integral unit. This 
eavy duty constru¢ction, balanced load distribution, short 
neel base and turning radius together with Hug special 
res of design puts Hug in a heavy duty hauling class 


tce 


y your transportation problems to Hug, for whatever 

r requirements there is a Hug unit that will lick them 

fitably. Let Hug engineers show you why the superior 

\isportation features of Hug Roadbuilders will greatly 
luce your hauling costs. 


THE HUG COMPANY 
Sypress Street Highland, III, 












Model 99 Hug 
Quarry Special. 
Designed for 
heavy duty 
quarry service; 
with 10-yard 
Hug Quarry 
Body—36,000 
Ibs. pay load 
capacity. 


Model 87Q Hug Roadbuilder. Equipped with 6-yard Hug Scoop End Body and 


high dumping angle hoist, especially engineered for dirt and rock hauling 


Model 87Q Hug Roadbuilder. With 6-yarc 


Easton Phoenix Side Dumping Quarry Body 
- 


Designed particularly for quarry service 
g q ) 


down folding tail gote for dirt a 
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“Flex-Set’ 
Preformed 


YELLOW 
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FLEX-SET’ PREFORMED 
YELLOW STRAND 
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Yes, tough is the word—because "Flex-Set'’ Preformed Yellow 
Strand has a well established reputation for tackling the hard, 
grilling jobs, and doing them well—and economically. 





is practically pre-broken in, rotation on shafts and drums is | 
The same s pecially drawn wire is used that put Yellow Strand greatly reduced, and there is remarkable resistance to kinking 

wire rope at the very top years ago. It still must pass searching and fatigue. 

tests in the B & B laboratory. But now the wires are pre-shaped 


Wh he job is tough hovels, dragli hines, 
to the helical form they occupy permanently in the finished rope. “ah Mandslernn gates gael earegut gr teagan 


derricks, excavators—let a tough rope do the work. That's 'Flex- 
And what is the result? Longer life — because the rope Set" Preformed Yellow Strand. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria. Branches: New York, Chicago, Seattle, Portland, Houston. 
U-15R3 
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@ an idle moment! 


Li Observe the Walker at a gravel pit. First, you'll see it 
— Pisa bejestele Mle) mmo blelestelo mies c-04-) ON Uol-)e OM colt) MD stole MB tM Col-Tob tole! 
the gravel onto cars or conveyors. This great adaptability 


makes it the busiest piece of equipment at the pit. 


- Because of its remarkable traction, the Walker can instantly 
step away from a cave-in or slide; can operate on ground 
that would hopelessly “stymie” other types of machines. 


Manufactured by Bucyrus-Monighan Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
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CONVEYOR BELTS 


can Take Abuse! 


pan with tough, abrasion-resisting rubber 

covers, Republic Belts stand up under con- 
tinuous heavy loads of sharp rock, ore and coal. 
Their strong, resilient, fabric bodies absorb the 
shocks of sudden starting under load and the 


impact of falling materials. Install them where 
the service is most severe. 

Conveyor and Elevator Belts must be designed 
to fit the job. Hot, fine materials need a belt with 
extra thick cover of special rubber to prevent 
the fabric from being burned. Rock handling belts 
require a rubber that withstands cutting, goug- 
ing and abrasion. Republic Engineers have the 
knowledge and experience to build belts that give 
best performance under any particular condition. 
Call them in for expert advice on your needs. 


Ie REPUBLIC RUBBER 
onrpany- 


Meunimetorcrs of HOSE YOUNGSTOWN - OHIO 


PACKING 
MOLDED PRODUCTS ORDER REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 
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ILLIAMSPORT 


PURPLE “ 
STRAND 









































SOME JOBS should be tackled 
with nothing less than preformed 
rope, and your job may be one of 
the toughest. 


If so, you’ll need all the strength 
and stamina, the uniform wear and 
handling ease that our preforming 
process puts into wire rope. 


For peak performance, proved on 
the job — use Purple Strand 
‘““Form-Set.” 


WIT Gienlm') a ell mee! 


122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Other Offices in All Principal Cities 





Williamsport, Pa. 
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q UKKU- STEEL nN 


The oldest known method of converting iron is 
attributed to the ancient Hindus. They fused 
iron with carbonaceous matter and produced a 
steel extremely hard in temper. The name UKKU 
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is Canarese and is pronounced WUKKU. 


AND TODAY.. 
The 


WITHERBEE 
SHERMAN CORP. 
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Produces a Rich Iron Ore... 


—In great demand by modern industry and used 
in the making of many fine alloy steels. The 
underground workings of the Witherbee Sher- 
man Corporation are located in northern New 
York State. For years they have yielded an ex- 
tremely valuable iron ore known as Magnetite 
—an extremely hard ore, lying in rich veins en- 
tirely surrounded by rock. Naturally, this hard 
ore increases drilling and blasting prob- 
lems—requires extreme efficiency 
throughout production cycles—close 
attention to details. 


ENSIGN-BICKFORD 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD CO. 
SF64 
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Ensign-Bickford Safety Fuse is used. It is a 
detail that can be depended upon to cooperate 
perfectly. A century of unrelenting care—a 
policy of never-ending research—contribute to 
its perfection. 

Ensign-Bickford Safety Fuse offers the assur- 
ance of dependable blasting. It is always avail- 
able in a number of standardized brands, each 
designed for a particular set of con- 
ditions .. . Write for a free copy of the 
Safety Fuse Book. 


SAFETY FUSE 


SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT 
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GASOLINE 
ELECTRIC 
DIESEL 
Oil 


Built 
in @ range 
of 18 SIZES 
¥y yd. Capacity 
an 
Larger 
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ERE is part of a letter from Mr. Charles F. 
Lewis, Manager, Volunteer Portland Cement 
Company, concerning the performance of G-E equip- 
ment in the plant near Knoxville, Tenn., where for 
ten years high-grade cement has been produced by 
the most modern, efficient methods. 


“In reviewing our experience with this equipment 
through this period we find it has been very satis- 
factory, both for its performance and in your active 
interest in its performance. We have had no trouble 
whatever with our transformers; we have had to do 
nothing to the switchboard beyond occasionally 
dressing the main contacts of the oil switches and 
recalibrating instruments. Motor bearing trouble has 
been very light, and we have put new windings in 
only 4 motors.* One of these motors we have 
rewound 2 or 3 times, but it has been running with 
overloads up to 80 or 100 per cent from the start.”’ 


Throughout the rock-products industry, G-E equip- 
ment is noted for its low maintenance. Call the 
nearest G-E representative for further information. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


*There are about one hundred G-E motors in this plant. 


011-170 
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HE most exacting basis for 
judging wire rope perform- 
ance is AVERAGE SERVICE. 


This is the basis advocated by 
Roebling, in which rope cost 
per ton of material handled, 
or per other unit of service 
measurement, is based not 
on the service of a single rope 
but on the average service of 
several ropes. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton New Jersey 
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RODUCTION of USS Lorain 

Grinding Balls is definitely con- 
trolled right through to the finished 
product. Uhese balls are forged from 
Carnegie-Ilinois controlled steel 
which has been rolled to pre-deter- 
mined specifications. They are forged 


by experienced workmen ... with 


| 


modern equipment. 
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Precision in heat-treating proc- 
esses is carefully guarded to produce 
grinding balls that are hard enough 
to withstand abrasion over a long 
period of time and yet resilient 
enough to prevent splintering. Long 
life and maximum grinding effective- 
ness are assured by constant checking 
during production and by routine 
laboratory tests on samples of each 
production. ‘This is your guarantee 
that USS Lorain Grinding Balls are 
made right . suited to the tough 
wear of your grinding processes. 

Specify USS Lorain Grinding Balls. 
They are available in the following 
sizes: 4%", Ke", KH" KH”, 1”, 1% 


if" J ) ” >’; , ” ” fue 
«2 2 ak >a, & ; 4". 


” 


, 


and 5”, 





® OTHER LORAIN PRODUCTS 


Mill Liners and Screens of High Carbon 
Rolled Plate, Manganese, Chrome Nickel, 
Chrome Nickel Molybdenum, and plain 
Carbon Steel or Hard Iron; Hammers for 
Swing Hammer Mills, Industrial Cars, and 
Trackwork. 


THE ROCKWELL TEST, made regularly in our 
laboratory, checks gradation of hardness of USS 
Lorain Grinding Balls to assure 
and long service 


U'S‘S LORAIN GRINDING BALLS 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL 


Lorain Division 


uniform grinding 





CORPORATION 


Johnstown, Pa. 


umbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 





United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


Mm ilkD STATES STEEL 
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Buy from the complete 
line — demand Universals! 


No matter what your crusher needs may be: jaw crushers; roll 
crushers; primary or secondary crushers; stationary or portable 
crushers; single units; complete plants—no line is as com- 
plete, as fully developed, or as proved by long service as 
Universal's. A type of unit for every job—a size of unit for 
every production demand. 


Universal designs are modern—roller bearings—the use of impact and 
abrasion resistant manganese steel on wearing parts—oversize sturdiness 
—accessibility—quick and easy renewal of parts—everything is pro- 
vided for simple installation, fast operation, long time service, and 
lowest cost per ton handled! 


Universal construction is rugged. Dependability is inbuilt. Strength 
and long life are guaranteed. Each Universal unit is tested and proved 
—each design the result of intelligent field study interpreted into heavy 
duty, long life equipment. 


Many crushers in the broad Universal Line are carried in stock for 
immediate shipment—others can be rapidly assembled from standard 
parts on hand—Universal delivery is prompt! Wearing parts, jaws, side 
plates, roll shells, etc., are stocked for every size and type of equip- 
ment we make; each is jig finished to facilitate quick, easy installation. 
Genuine Universal parts are a guarantee of time and money-saving for 
Universal users. 


Ask your Universal distributor or send for details and catalogs. 


UNIVERSAL CRUSHER COMPANY 


619 C Avenue, West 
@ Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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CRUSHER 


CRUSHERS 
STATIONARY AND 
PORTABLE PLANTS 

PORTABLE 
WASHING PLANTS 

PUL VERIZERS 

CONVEYORS 

ELEVATORS, SCREENS 
FEEDERS AND BINS 

































HE 14 yd. Lorain-77 built to the 

Center Drive design is, per inch of 
dipper, one of the most powerful shov- 
els built. With its simple Center Drive 
design it can apply the full concen- 
ive li-te Ml oleh d-1 Meo) MLC M oll: Musleliolmeila-ta ih] 
to the cutting edge of the dipper. 


This forceful digging ability, with a 
dipper capacity big enough to handle 
rock as large as the average crusher 
will take, explains the popularity of 
Lorains, and their low-cost-per-ton 
performance, in quarry work. 


There is a bigger 2 yd. Lorain-87, and 
a 1% yd. Lorain-75D, if these sizes 
are better suited to your production— 
or a flashy, speedy 34 yd. Lorain-40 
that makes an excellent, all-purpose 
material handling unit for quarry 
work. All of them are built to the 
Center Drive design. 





THE 
THEW SHOVEL COMPANY 
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ATERIAL, FAS BACKDIGGERS » LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
MOVE MORE M DIESEL + GASOLINE + ELECTRIC 
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View showing installation at Chemical Lime Co. plant, 


Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. 


BIG ADVANTAGES 





Holmes Lowering Spirals prevent degradation and breakage of 
lime when filling deep storage bins. A smooth unbroken path is 
provided for the lime from conveyor discharge top to the bin 
bottom. The discharge of the material off the Spiral is toward the 
center, thus allowing a gentle rolling, complete filling of the bin. 


With Holmes Lowering Spirals there are no voids in the material 
4 to reduce the storage space. The easy descent of the material 
treats the storage bin kindly and reduces wear and tear on the 
bottoms and sides. 


Best of all, the Spiral costs nothing to operate—gravity is the mo- 
tive power. 


Holmes Spirals are built of formed steel plate sections, in seven 
sizes. They can be shipped in quarter sections to facilitate field 
assembly. 








Write for Bulletin No. 63 which gives complete details 
regarding these efficient and economical Spirals. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS.., Inc. 


DANVILLE ILLINOIS 
/ May, 1937 33 




















































































































New Heavy-Duty Machines with Faster Digging Cycles 


Here, modern engineering is carried further than ever @ HELICAL-CUT GEARS THROUGHOUT, for 
before in an excavator. The new 855 and 955 com- ee ee paver pon 2 mag ete a 
bine the lightness and strength of new alloy steels with 4) 


lig eae ; LIVE BOOM, adjusts quickly to any digging 
a more scientific distribution of weight to reduce un- angle; eliminates waste time in raising and lower- 


necessary dead weight and step-up operating speeds. ing the boom. ' - 
5) DIESEL POWER, for heavier lugging ability; 
0 LIGHTER—STRONGER—with all-welded con- 


freedom from motor stalling, lower operating costs. 
struction of new high-tensile steels; makes possible 6) CONVERTIBLE, for dragline service or as clam- 
faster operating speeds. shell crane. 


3 LARGER CLUTCHES. BRAKES. AND DRUMS. ___ Get the whole story on faster production at lower costs with 
for heavy-duty work, i whtimend the abuse of these new excavators. For bulletins write Harnischfeger Corp. 


continuous high-speed operation. 4451 West National Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
SEE THE P&H AGENT OR BRANCH OFFICE IN YOUR TERRITORY. 
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@ Name 
on request 





Another plant 100% “Cincinnati”. Elevator belts and conveyor belts . . . from 
the very beginning of the system to the end are Cincinnati belts. Behind this 
set-up is a story of service, tonnage, and satisfaction that brought this complete 
change of belt equipment about. This gravel company started using Cincinnati 
belts back in 1925. A 440-foot, 24-inch, 6-ply belt turned the trick 

showed this company what tonnage carrying power Cincinnati belts have. From 
then on all replacements were made with Cincinnati belts. 


Cincinnati conveyor belts have shown by tonnage conveyed . . . by performance 
records from users ... by the increased number going into service ... by 
plants that are going “Cincinnati” 100% . . . that they are the belts for today’s 
replacements. 


THE CINCINNATI RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
New York Atlanta Detroit Pittsburgh Boston Philadelphia Chicago Buffalo 


CINCINNATI 


CONVEYOR BELTS 











..Wire Rope Resists Fatigue 


@ Rubber heels very effectively reduce the 
strain and internal muscular stress of walking. 
They help you resist fatigue. 

The preforming process very effectively re- 
duces the internal torsional stress from within 
the wires and strands of wire rope. This reduc- 
tion of stress and strain helps preformed wire 
rope resist fatigue—and therefore it lasts longer. 


But not only does preforming tend to elimi- 





nate internal torsional stress, but it makes 
a rope that is flexible and limber, easy to 
handle, and one that resists kinking. Preformed 
rope requires no seizing when cut. It splices 
easily, runs true and spools perfectly. For many 
jobs preformed rope will give you much 


greater dollar value. Ask us to send you a 





sample of preformed rope. It will come to you 


without obligation or salesman’s “follow-up.” 


LICENSEES UNDER PREFORMED WIRE ROPE PATENTS 


Educational Bureau @ 520 North Michigan Avenue e Chicago, Illinois 


C2, when PREFORMED 





PREFORMED 





NON-PREFORMED 
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The practical mechanical principle of Timken 
shoulder construction is an important factor in the 
outstanding success of TIMKEN Rock Bits. It keeps 
the bit tight on the steel at all times but pre- 
vents it from becoming jammed. TIMKEN Bits are 
always easy to remove. Here are the reasons why: 
1) The shock of the drill blows is taken 

by the sturdy, upset shoulder on the 


steel. 





The end of the steel does not bottom 
in the bit and therefore is not subject to 
impact. Thus it does not upset or mushroom 
and make removability difficult. 


None of the drilling shock is borne by 
the threads. Their only function is to hold 
the bit on the steel. No wear on threads to 
loosen the bit. 


Any kind of steel—hexagon or round—is available for use with 
TIMKEN Bits. The Timken thread and shoulder can be put on any size 
and section of steel, at a cost that is trifling compared with the bene- 
fits received, for in addition to the foregoing the Timken shoulder 
construction greatly increases drilling speed by distributing the shock 
of the drill blows uniformly throughout the bit. 





One of the new Union 
Pacific Streamliners 


It will pay you to give these points careful consideration before adopt- aS ae 





Bearings. 





ing any type of removable bit. L 


a 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for 

automobiles, motor trucks, railroad cars and locomo- 

tives and all kinds of industrial machinery; Timken 

Alloy Steels and Carbon and Alloy Seamless Tubing; 
and Timken Rock Bits. 


ROCK BITS 
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KOEHRING 


HEAVY DUTY 


- construction of Koehring 
Dumptors withstands the 
abuse of continuous hard 
service under rough haul- 
ing conditions. Full loads of 
rock were easily loaded, 
speedily hauled, and quick- 
ly dumped on this tough 
rock excavation job. 
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Pavers - Mixers - Shovels - Cranes - Draglines - Dumptors - Mud-Jacks 
3026 WEST CONCORDIA AVENUE, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Truck buyers in your industry and in every 
other industry, are inspecting, compar- 
ing and then selecting GMC trucks. And 
for very convincing reasons! Consider the 
extra value in the GMC 1'A-2 ton range, for 
instance. Available in either conventional 
or cab-over-engine types, these big, rugged 
GMC’s have such desirable features as 
advanced stream-style with exclusive “dual- 
tone” color design, roomy, comfortable, all- 
steel “Helmet-Top” cabs, increased load 
space, safe, sure GMR hydraulic brakes of 
improved design, stabilized front end, pro- 
tective full-pressure engine lubrication, extra 








rugged full-floating rear axle and dozens of 
other important advantages that definitely 
assure improved performance, greater 
dependability and increased economy... 
You, too, are urged to see GMC for quality 
at low cost — the 1’ ton type or any 
other size from ‘ to 12 tons that fits your 
needs. All are priced low on any basis of 
comparison. All are exceptional values. 





QUALITY AT PRICES 
LOWER THAN AVERAGE 





Time payments through our own Y. M. A. C. Plan at lowest available rates 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS € TRAILERS 


MOTORS 
Divist 


GENERAL 


BUCK 6 COACH 


YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 















This new Buffalo Scale Company Plan 
nakes it easy for you to have new scales 
mmediately to help meet your increased 
perating costs, higher sales volume, nar- 
wing net profit margins, necessity for 
juid capital and the trend to sell by 
eight instead of bulk. 


This Buffalo Plan lets you install latest 
pe Buffalo scales with the same con- 
enience with which motor trucks are 


financed. This plan provides for low cash 


utlay ... it distributes the cost over a 
eriod of time... it gives you the ac- 
iracy and economy that safeguard your 
rots... it eliminates customer com- 
laints that go with bulk deliveries .. . it 








leaves your necessary working capital 
available for handling increased sales. 


Series 3200 Buffalo Scales are designed 
and built to stand up and maintain ac- 
curacy under the use and abuse of heavy 
trucking. 


Exclusive Single Link Suspension. . 
lower friction... extreme strength... 
minimum maintenance,—you get them 
ALL with Buffalo Scales) AND YOU 
CAN GET THEM NOW with this Buf- 
falo plan. 


Write for complete information on how 
this Buffalo Plan makes it easy for you 
to have new Buffalo Scales immediately 
with low cash outlay. 


BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY 


1200 NIAGARA STREET, 


Buffalo Cleveland 


Los Angeles 


BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Philadelphia San Francisco 


Chicago Detroit New York Pittsburgh St. Louis 





way view of 
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Completeness of the line enables 
Robins Engineers to exactly meet 
the job requirements. Results . . . 
Low Power and Maintenance, 
High Efficiency and Long Life. 


No plant too large or 
too small to enjoy the 
benefits of Robins 
Service. Offices and 
representatives in 
the principal cities 4 
- throughout the world. 4 


ROBINS MAKES 


Belt Conveyors and all 
their accessories, Belts, 
Idlers, Trippers, Bucket 
Elevators, Screens, 
Screen Cloth, Feeders, 


Gates, Mead-Morrison ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 


Hoists and Grab Buckets 


15 PARK ROW MATERIAL HANDLING 
for the aggregates OBIN : 
industry. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


EQUIPMENT 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BULLETINS 
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Cement Industry Loses 
One of Its Pioneers 


GEORGE E. NICHOLSON PASSES ON 


George E. Nicholson, 76, pioneer in 
the cement industry and president of 
the Georgia Cement & Products Co., 
of Atlanta, Ga., and of the National 
Cement Co., Birmingham, Ala., died 
April 9 in an Atlanta hospital. 

He had been in ill health for a num 
ber of years, but was active until last 


fall. 

He was a native of New York, of 
English parentage, and spent most of 
his boyhood and early life in the middle 
west. He organized companies and 
built cement plants in Kansas City, Des 
Moines and Richard City, Tenn. In 
1920 he bought a cement plant at Rag 
land, Ala. 

He was formerly president of the 
Kansas City Gas Co., 
in Kansas City, Mo., 
many years, 


and well known 
where he spent 


Mr. Nicholson came south in 1932 
dividing time between Florida and 
southern Texas, before going to Atlanta 
about a year and a half ago. 

He made several gifts to educational 
and religious bodies, including schools 
in Baroda, India, and Manila, Philip 
pine Islands, operated by the Methodist 
church. He also endowed a chair of 
philosophy and Bible at Baker Uni 
versity, Baldwin, Kan., of which insti- 
tution he had been a trustee since 1902. 

Prior to entering the cement industry, 
Mr. Nicholson was a zinc manufacturer 
at Nevada, Mo., and Iola, Kan., also 
building smelters at Tulsa and Henry 
etta, Okla. 

Surviving are his widow and a son, 
George A. Nicholson, of Kansas City. 


Regional Cement Safety 
Meeting Well Attended 


Representatives of Portland-cement 
plants in Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska 
and western Missouri held a regional 
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CHICAGO 


safety conference recently at Independ- 
ence, Kan., 175 persons attending. The 
conference was one arranged by the 
Portland Cement Assn. C. M. Carman, 
superintendent of the Universal Atlas 
plant at Independence was general 
chairman of the meeting. 


illinois Awards 1937 
Contracts for Cement 


The Illinois Department of Public 
Works and Buildings has contracted 
for its 1937 cement requirements, eight 
companies operating within the state 
sharing in the awards. The price aver- 
ages $2.44 per bbl., about the same as 
paid by the state last year. 





New Plant to Supply 
Aggregate for Bridge 
* The La Crosse Sand & Gravel Co. 


vas opened a gravel pit and plant 
about one mile south of La Salle, Wis., 
on a 110-acre leased site, to provide 
material to be used in the $1,500,000 
Mississippi River bridge close by. 
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$100,000 Provided for 
State Cement Plant 


OKLAHOMA PASSES MEASURE 


After a heated argument over an ap 
propriation for $750,000 for the erec 
tion of a state-owned cement plant the 
Oklahoma legislature finally passed the 
measure after whittling down the 
amount to $100,000 with the stipula- 
tion that this fund was to be expended 
for the establishment of both a 
and asphalt plant.” 

Rep. John MacDonald of Durant, 
Okla., one of the ardent supporters of 
the measure to build a_ state-owned 
plant, was of the opinion that the small 
er appropriation will be of little ben 
eht in gaining the objective which he 
sought. “This appropriation ($100,- 
000) is just like using a bucket of water 
to put out a big fire,” he declared after 
passage of the measure. 


“cement 


*: A sacties mill wih a capacity of 
50,000 tons per year to cost $400, 


000 is to be built at Fort Dodge, Ia., by 
the National Gypsum Co., it is re 
ported. 
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The Portland-cement industry i in March, 1937, produced 8,443,000 bbl., shipped 7,879,000 bbl. 


from the mills, and had in stock at the end of the month 25,623,000 bbl. 


Production and ship- 


ments showed increases of 59.1 and 9.6 per cent. respectively, as compared with March, 1936. 
Portland-cement stocks at mills were 21.3 per cent. higher than a year ago. 
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F. T. C. Hears Price 
Discrimination Case 


TO TEST LEGALITY OF DISCOUNTS 


The Federal Trade Commission 
began hearings in the Robinson-Patman 
Price Discrimination case against the 
U. S. Quarry Tile Co. late in April. 
[he hearings were held in New York 
ind in Washington, D. C., and the 
resentation of testimony on behalf of 
the government has been finished. The 
lefense will present its testimony in 


New York during May. 


) 


The case as presented by the govern- 
nent set forth that the so-called “func- 
tional” discount which is at issue began 
is a discrimination in 1919 but has since 
ecome such a fixed part of the econ- 
my of the tile business that it is ac- 
epted as a normal function of the in- 
lustry. The government does not make 
the claim in its pleading in this case, 
yut it considers that this habitual dis- 
rimination is so typical of many indus- 
tries that the test of the legality of this 

unctional” discount in the U. S. Quar- 

Tile Co. ease will have a decisive 
earing upon business practices in many 

ried industries. 

\s presented by James J. Rooney, at- 
torney for the F.T.C.,the case rests upon 
these facts: there are three sets of inter- 

sts: (1) The manufacturers, who are 
willing to sell to the wholesale-retailers 
vith a 15 per-cent. discount; and let 
them sell to the contractors or builders. 
[n this way the manufacturer eliminates 
the risk of bad accounts by way of weak 
ontractors. (2) The wholesaler-retail- 
rs (jobbers), most of whom (16 out of 
24) located in New York, simply buy 
or the trade, and do not set tiles, or 
ruarantee the quality of the work,or the 
stability of the accounts. (3) The con- 
tractors who set the tiles, and stand 

ick of the quality of their work, are 
those who suffer the discrimination. In 
the hearing the contractor witnesses set 

p the claim that prior to 1919 the man- 

icturers dealt direct with the con- 
tractors or owners; but that when im- 
ported tiles became an important con- 

ideration the wholesaler-retailers came 
ecidedly into the picture. Then the 
tariff stopped importation; but the 
vholesaler-retailers remained as a link 

the business, and thereafter func- 
tioned almost solely in connection with 
domestic products with whose sale and 
listribution the contractors hold—and 
the government supports the contention 
the wholesaler-retailers have nothing 
to do in so far as giving a needed and 
useful service is concerned. 


j 


Che contractors allege the manufac- 
turers now prefer to sell their goods to 
the wholesaler-retailers, and refuse to 
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pay the contractors the 15 per-cent. dis- 
count in order to favor and to support 
the function of the wholesaler-retailers. 
The contractors introduced evidence 
from ultimate consumers to show that 
the practice was a discrimination at the 
expense of the customer of the contrac- 
tor as well as of the contractor. 

Eight witnesses were produced by 
the government. The proceeding was 
conducted by the F.T.C. Trial Exam- 
iner John W. Norwood. The U. S. 
Quarry Tile Co. was represented by 
Cable & Cable, of Lima, O., and by 
Covington, Burling, Rublee, Acheson 
& Sharp, of Washington, D. C. 

The presentation of evidence by the 
defendants—called respondents in the 
terminology of the F.T.C.—is expected 
to be finished late in May. 


New York Producer 
Makes Plant Changes 


Installation of a soft-stone elimina- 
tor and other changes which have 
increased the annual capacity from 75,- 
000 to 115,000 tons have been complet- 
ed at the sand-and-gravel operations of 
E. M. Rumsey & Sons at Ithaca, N. Y. 
Analysis of the material since the 
soft-stone eliminator was installed in- 
dicates that the finished material exceeds 
the specifications of the New York 
state-highway department. 





Inland Lime & Stone Co. 
Resumes Flux Shipments 


Shipping of limestone flux from the 
plant of the Inland Lime & Stone Co. 
at Port Inland, Mich., were resumed 
early in April. 

Despite the presence of considerable 
ice in the upper lakes shipments of the 
stone to the plants of the parent com- 
pany, the Inland Steel Co. at South 
Chicago, Ill., were made with little 
hazard or delay. 





South Dakota Nonmetals 
Not Subject to Ore Tax 


Nonmetallic-minerals of construction 
are not subject to the South Dakota ore 
tax according to a recent ruling of At- 
torney-General Clair Roddewig. 

The ruling was made in response to 
an inquiry from Gov. Jensen of South 
Dakota. 


The Northwestern Gravel Co., has 
started operations at a new all-steel 
crushing, washing and screening plant 
near Lake View, Ia. 
Material is being shipped by motor 
truck to highway jobs in that vicinity. 


Survey of Labor 
Conditions Ready 


DATA AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Sand & Gravel Assn. met at the 
Willard Hotel in Washington on Fri- 
day, April 30. Consideration was given 
to a number of important problems now 
confronting the industry, with particu- 
lar reference to labor relationships. 

The committee received a summary 
prepared by the executive staff on the 
returns from the questionnaire submit- 
ted to member companies in February. 
Through the data developed by the 
questionnaire, the association is for the 
first time in a position to give member 
companies confronted with a_ specific 
labor problem, the benefit of the nation- 
wide survey of the labor situation in 
the sand-and-gravel industry. 





Forecast Rise in Cement 
and Aggregate Shipments 


Portland-cement shipments will rise 
16.1 per cent. in the second quarter 
compared with shipments for the 
months of April, May and June of last 
year according to the quarterly forecast 
of the Regional Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards. 

The forecast indicates a rise of 3.8 
per cent. for sand, gravel and crushed 
stone and 14.2 per cent. for lime and 
plaster in the same period. 





Illinois Stone Producers 
Buy Crushing Equipment 


Sales of Model 3XC 30-in. by 30-in. 

crushers have been reported by the 
Chicago office of the Gruendler Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co. to Dolese & Shepard 
Co., McCook, Ill., and C. C. Macklin, 
Steward, Ill., both crushed-stone oper- 
ators. 





New Illinois Silica 
Plant Near Completion 


The Saylor Silica Corp., has been 

formed with Carl E. Saylor as its 
head and a plant for the production otf 
silica sand in the famed Ottawa district 
in Illinois is nearing completion on 
Bull’s Island in the Illinois River. 
Leases have been signed for the island 
which is said to contain 60 acres of de- 
posits in the St. Peter formation, aver- 
aging 275 ft. in depth. 

Practically the entire output, after 
processing, will be shipped by barge to 
Chicago. Offices have been established 
at 165 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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Plan Special Features 
For Lime Convention 
INTERESTING PAPERS SCHEDULED 


With special features planned for op 
erating men, the annual convention of 
the National Lime Assn., to be held 
May 11 and 12 at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, promises to be one of the most 
interesting and best in the point of at 
tendance in years. 

Among the speakers will be Walter 
C. Voss, professor of building construc 
tion, Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology, and his assistant, Howard R. 
Staley, who will present an up-to-the 
minute report on the research work on 
mortars, masonry, and concrete being 
done at that institution under the spon 
sorship of the N. L. A. Mr. Staley will 
discuss The Bond Layer as Revealed by 
the Microscope and Prof. Voss will talk 
on Characteristics of Volume Changes 
in Mortars. The discussion by Prof. 
Voss also will include a report on the 
vibration experiments, volume changes, 
and the function of lime in concrete. 

Tying in closely with the existing 
economic picture will be an illuminat- 
ing discussion entitled What's on the 
Worker's Mind Today by Whiting 
Williams of Cleveland, O., widely 
known industrial consultant, author 
and lecturer. 

The association counsel, Abram F. 
Myers, will present a paper on Current 
Trends in Federal Legislation. Mr. 
Myers, in addition, will discuss the legal 
aspects of the current labor situation as 
well as a review of the Robinson-Pat 
man Act. To those who have attended 
association conventions in recent years, 
Mr. Myers needs no introduction. His 
experience as chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission well qualifies him 
to talk on legislation and industry prob- 
lems related to the anti-trust laws. 

Russell G. Creviston, director, adver- 
tising and sales promotion for the 
Crane Co., will discuss The Selling 
Process. He will talk on sales manage- 
ment as one phase of the selling process 
and the relation which it bears to the 
remainder of the selling job. Having 
found weaknesses on both sides, it will 
be Mr. Creviston’s purpose to point out 
ways and means by which all phases 
may be strengthened to produce the 
most efficient results. 

The Role of Lime in the Battle 
against Plant Diseases and Insects is the 
title of a paper to be given by Ray 
Hutson, head of the department of en 
tomology, Michigan State College, Lan 
sing, Mich. The tonnage of lime sold 
annually for the manufacture of insec- 
ticides and fungicides has shown a 
steady increase in recent years, which 
indicates the importance of such prod- 
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ucts. Mr. Hutson will present some 
detailed data on this use for lime which 
should be of great interest to many 
chemical lime producers. 

Another discussion which lime man- 
ufacturers will want to hear is one en- 
titled Control Testing and Consume 
Satisfaction by H. N. Huntzicker, re- 
search department, United States Gyp- 
sum Co. This company recently com- 
pleted a new laboratory building for the 
routine testing of its products and for 
research investigations. Mr. Huntzick- 
er’s paper will cover some aspects of 
laboratory control of production. 

D. C. Henderson of The Winnipeg 
Supply & Fuel Co., Winnipeg, Canada, 
will speak on the firing of lime kilns 


with a mixture of producer gas and 


5 
wood as fuel. 

The experiences in getting a new 
rotary kiln plant into commercial pro- 
duction, with particular emphasis on 
the value of vertical stone pre-heaters, 
will be recounted by Theron C. Tay- 
ler, vice president of the Belle Isle Lime 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 





New Silica Plant to 
. . . 

Be Built in Ohio 
7 Silica-sand operations are to begin 

shortly east of Newark, O., by the 
newly-formed Silica Products, Inc. 
James F. Park is head of the concern. 
Sand will be ground to various degrees 
of fineness from 140 to 350 mesh. The 
deposit consists of a quartz-like rock. 





Bethlehem Steel Reopens 
California Flux Plant 


With iron-and-steel production at its 
peak since 1929 demand for dolomite 
and fluxing stone are at a high level. 

The dolomite quarry and crushing 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. near 
Salinas, Cal., recently resumed produc- 
tion after a long period of idleness. The 
material is shipped to Bethlehem Steel’s 
mills at San Francisco. 





U.S.G. Booklet Explains 
Use of Lime in Farming 

The United States Gypsum Co. is 
distributing a 24-page booklet entitled, 
Lime on The Farm to a large list of 
agriculturalists. 

The booklet explains in a nontech- 
nical manner various facts about lime 
which should prove of interest to farm- 
ers. Aside from its use as a soil cor- 
rector, many other farm uses for lime 
are described including the spraying of 
crops, seed treatment, water softening 
and use of the material in building 
construction. 


Dept. of Labor Reports 
on Walsh-Healey Act 


MAY REDUCE MINIMUM TO $2,500 


The U. S. Department of Labor an 
nounces that during the first six months 
of administration of the Walsh-Healey 
Act, 1,608 contracts aggregating $93, 
598,652 were reported by 25 agencies of 
the U. S. Government to have been 
made in accord with the provisions of 
the Act. During this period, 43.4 per 
cent. of the contracts represented ex 
penditures by three emergency organi 
zations, and 47.8 per cent. by nine exe 
cutive departments. About 52 per cent. 
of the business went for textile products, 
petroleum, iron and steel. Also in 
cluded, but incapable of precise deter- 
mination as to their relative impor 
tance, were contracts for sand and 
gravel, ready-mixed concrete, and 
crushed stone, mostly by purchases 


through the WPA. 


The co-sponsors of the Act, Sen. 
Walsh and Cong: Healey, are still con 
ferring with representatives of the La 
bor Department on proposed amend 
ments to the act during the current 
session of Congress. It is known that 
many members of Congress resented 
the interpretations of the original act in 
the regulations promulgated by the Sec 
retary of Labor, and showing a sign ol 
this was an action of the House Appro 
priations Committee substantially reduc 
ing the department's proposal for funds 
to administer the Walsh-Healey Act. 
The acting comptroller general advised 
the Committee that he saw nothing ob 
jectionable in the regulations and the 
committee then reversed itself. If the 
Department of Labor can _ secure 
enough funds for effective administra 
tion, it seems clear that the $10,000 
minimum now contained in the act will 
be reduced to $2,500, that the act will 
be modified to include stocks on hand, 
and that sub-contractors will be brought 
within the wage-and-hour provisions of 
the act. 


Workers Walk Out in 
Eastern Cement Plant 


Failure of officials of the Lawrence 
Portland Cement Co. to sign an agree 
ment with the United Cement Workers 
of America, resulted in the calling of 
a strike at the Northampton, Pa., plant 
on April 7. The walkout affected ap- 
proximately 270 mill and quarry em- 
ployees. 

According to union leaders, the com 
pany officials refused to negotiate with 
the union committee unless it was ac- 
companied by an official of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, with which 
the cement workers are afhliated. 
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More States Rule on 
Occupational Diseases 
INDIANA, WASHINGTON ACT 


Occupational disease laws have been 
enacted at the 1937 sessions by the leg- 
islatures of two additional states—one 
by Indiana on March 6, 1937, and one 


by Washington on March 16. 

‘The Indiana Workmen’s Occupation- 
i| Diseases Act (House Bill No. 169, 
Laws of 1937) follows in many respects 
the Illinois Workmen’s Occupational 
Diseases Act which went into effect on 
Oct. 1 last year. It does not affect, but 
is to be enforced concurrently with, the 
Indiana Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1929; it applies only to disablements 
occurring after the act becomes effective 
(as proclaimed by the governor), but 
does not extinguish any right of action 
under any existing laws for disable- 
ments occurring before that time. 

Under the new Indiana law a right 
of action (the maximum death benefit, 
is in the Illinois act, being $10,000) is 
provided where an employee dies or 
sustains injury to health by reason of 
a disease contracted or sustained in the 
course of employment and proximately 
caused by negligence of the employer, 
unless the employer elects to provide 
ind pay compensation as provided in 
the act. Occupational disease is defined 
is a disease arising out of and in the 
course of employment. No compensa- 
tion is payable for or on account of any 
occupational disease unless disablement 
occurs within one year after the last 
day of the last exposure to the hazards 
of the disease, except that in cases of 
occupational disease caused by the in- 
halation of silica dust or asbestos dust, 
the period is three years after the last 
day or last exposure. The act sets out 
i schedule of compensations in the man- 
ner of the Workmen’s Compensation 
\ct, and the procedure of election or 
rejection by employer and employees, 
insurance, claims, disputes, and other 
matters. It is to be administered by 
the Industrial Board. 

The Washington statute (Chapter 
12, Laws of 1937, approved on March 
16 and effective June 11, 1937), adds a 
section (Sec. 7679-1, Remington’s Com- 
piled Statutes) to the Washington 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, provid- 
ing that compensation shall be payable 
‘or disabilities sustained or death in- 
curred by an employee resulting from 
occupational diseases enumerated. 
\mong those specified are: 

“(13) Miners’ diseases, including 
cellulitis, bursitis, ankylostomiasis, teno- 
synovitis and nystagmus. 

“(20) Dermatitis (venenata). Any 
process involving the use of or direct 
contact with acids, alkalies, acids or 
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oils, or with brick, cement, lime, con- 
crete or mortar capable of causing der- 
matitis (venenata ). 

“(21) And any persons employed in 
any industry where intense dust pre- 
vails,” 

The new Washington statute does 
not apply to any case of occupational 
disease in which the last injurious ex- 
posure to the hazards of the disease 
occurred prior to Jan. 1, 1937, nor “to 
any case in which such occupational 
disease was incurred in the pursuit of 
a prior employment to which a char- 
acter of occupational diseases is inci- 
dent different from those incident to 
the employment followed at the time 
the disability occurred.” It is also pro- 
vided that the employment of any per- 
son claiming under the new law must 
have been wholly within the state of 
Washington for three years immediatel y 
preceding the injury for which com- 
pensation is claimed, and during a sub- 
stantial period of such employment sub- 
jected to conditions peculiarly condu- 
cive to such diseases. The increased 
cost in carrying out the provisions of 
the new law is to be borne equally by 
employer and employee. 


Missouri Plant Contracts 
For Electrical Precipitators 


The Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., 

has awarded a contract to the 
Western Precipitation Co., Los Angeles, 
for the installation of Cottrell electrical 
precipitators at the Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., plant. The installation will have 
a capacity of 150,000 cu.ft. per min. 





Fire Damages Office of 
Southern Cement Plant 


Early in April fire caused $25,000 
damage to the plant-office building of 
the Southern States Portland Cement 
Co. at Rockmart, Ga. All the plant 
records and office equipment were 
saved, however. A temporary struc- 
ture is being used pending the rebuild- 
ing of the office. 





Montana Lime Producer 
Improves Plant Facilities 


Approximately $10,000 has been 

spent in improving the plant of the 
Elliston Lime Co., near Elliston, Mont., 
to allow the production of pulverized 
and pebble lime. 

Included in the equipment installed 
is an Aerovibe screen, a Raymond mill, 
three screw conveyors and a 35-hp. 
Diesel engine to supplement the present 
power system. 


Cement Men Oppose 
Higher Freight Rates 


RAILROADS LOSING TONNAGE 


Expressing the view that the railroads 
have sustained an enormous loss of ton- 
nage and revenue through establishment 
of high freight rates, cement producers 
went on record in opposition to pro 
posed rate advances by the carriers in a 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago in April. 

They asserted that present rates were 
high enough and that they had in- 
creased over a period of years. Move- 
ment of cement, they said, was “getting 
away” from the railroads and going to 
other forms of transportation by virtue 
of increases in rail rates since 1922. E. 
S. Gubernator, trafic manager of the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., who han- 
dled the case for the cement interests, 
pointed out that from $4,500,000 to 
$5,000,000 in annual revenues would 
accrue to railroads by rate increases on 
the commodity, on the basis of last 
year’s traffic. 

Shippers’ testimony on the suggested 
advance in cement rates was made be- 
fore Interstate Commerce Commission- 
er Clyde B. Aitchison. 

The hearing was expected to extend 
through April 29, being confined to the 
views of shippers, at the conclusion of 
which carriers were to be given an op- 
portunity to present their rebuttal. De- 
cision on the proposed increases on basic 
commodity rates is expected to be made 
by the commission soon. 

Witnesses appearing in behalf of ce- 
ment interests were: D. S. Browder, 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Co.; R. J. 
Mahon, Lone Star Cement Corp.; 
George Cole, Medusa Portland Cement 
Co.; E. W. Martindell, Ideal Cement 
Co.; J. B. Johnson, Jr., Consolidated 
Cement Corp.; and W. S. Barton, Ash 
Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co. 





The report of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. for the twelve months 
ended March 31, 1936, shows net profit 
of $2,318,054 after depreciation, etc., 
equal after deducting $406,769 divi- 
dends paid on the preferred stock to 
$2.67 a share on 716,123 common shares 
outstanding at the close of the period. 
In the year ended March 31, 1936, the 
company reported net profit of $626,701. 





Eugene D. Kirkby and Howard R. 

Ward, of Detroit, Mich., are report- 
ed to have plans nearing completion for 
establishment of an $800,000 gypsum 
plant near Turner, Mich. The plant, 
it is said, will be similar in size to that 
of the National Gypsum Co. at Na- 
tional City, Mich. 
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Large Blast Made with 
New Type of Explosive 
SCENE IS DYER, MONOCACY QUARRY 


The largest blast using Nitramon 
made thus far furnished a test for this 
blasting agent at the John T. Dyer Co. 
trap-rock quarry at Monocacy (Berks 
County), Pa. The shot on April 17, 
which was designed to move approxi 
mately 250,000 tons of stone, is esti 
mated to actually have brought down 
around 300,000 tons, using 54,463 Ib. 
of Nitramon, a du Pont product. 

Loading began April 14 and was su 
pervised by du Pont technical men. 
Two tunnels at the bottom of the 
quarry 4 ft. by 4 ft. in section, and 10 
well-drill holes at the top of the quarry 
were used. There were approximately 
six tons of stone for each pound of ex 
plosive displaced by the blast. Frag 
mentation was good so far as could be 
determined. 


Tunnel No. | had an adit 56 ft. long 
with two laterals, the eastern lateral 40 
ft. and the western lateral 98 ft. Tun 
nel No. 2 had a 50-ft. adit with an east 
ern lateral of 88-ft. and a western lateral 
of 60 ft. The length of the shot was 
estimated at 347 ft. with an average 
height of 120 ft. and burdens ranging 
from 50 to 90 ft. A total of 47,343 lb. 
of Nitramon was placed in the two tun 
nels, and the remainder in the well 
drill holes. 


The two tunnels were loaded in six 
hours. The cans of Nitramon were 
trucked from the car to the tunnel and 
“wheelbarrowed” into each unit of the 
load as needed. No stemming was 
used between the charge units. After 
the electric blasting caps were placed, 
backfilling of the adits was completed. 

Ten well-drill holes varying in depth 
from 35 ft. to 113 ft. were loaded with 
from 8 to 43 cans of the explosive. Each 
hole was primed with a Nitramon 
primer and double-countered Cordeau. 
An electric blasting cap was connected 
at each hole to the Cordeau fuse. The 
caps from the well-drill holes were con 
nected in with the circuit to the two 
tunnels, each of which had 14 caps per 
tunnel. All connections 
parallel. 


were In 


Care was taken with warning sig 
nals for the blast, since there was a 
crowd of onlookers. A 
whistle blew three times after which a 
stick of dynamite was fired as a further 
warning. Fifteen seconds later the 
switch was pulled and the shot fired. 


locomotive 


The tunnels moved out the rock as 
expected according to the plans of the 
technical men and results were said to 
be entirely satisfactory. There were 


60 ft. between the east lateral of Tun 
nel No. 1 and the west lateral of Tun- 
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nel No. 2 and this 60-ft. gap apparently 
was cut through by the shot. Odiicials 
of the Dyer company stated the blast 
brought down approximately a year’s 
supply of stone. 


Building New Lime Plant 
On Nelson Island, B. C. 


The International Lime Corp. is 

constructing a new lime plant on 
Nelson Island, 60 miles northwest of 
British Columbia. The 
limestone is said to contain less than | 
per cent. impurities, and the deposit is 
several hundred feet thick, according 
to Oliver Bowles, of the U. S. 
of Mines. 


Vancouver, 


Jureau 


Recipients of Holmes 
Safety Awards Announced 


Certificates of honor have been 
awarded by the Joseph A. H-lmes 
Satety Assn., closely afhliated with the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, for extraordi- 
nary safety achievement during the past 
year. Those plants in the nonmetallic 
minerals industries thus honored are: 
American Agricultural Chemical Co.., 
Pierce, Fla.; Columbia Quarry Co., Co- 
lumbia, Ill.; the Birmingham, Ala., 
lola, Kan., and Union Bridge, Md., 
mills of the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co.; the Toledo, O., and York, Pa.., 
plants of the Medusa Portland Cement 
Co.; Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; North American Ce 
ment Corp., New York; and Universal 
Atlas Cement Co., Duluth, Minn. 


Petoskey Cement Tenders 
Banquet to Employees 


Reviving an annual custom which 
was discontinued several years ago, the 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co. was host 
on April 8 to all employees of the com- 
pany. Nearly 400 attended. A_ban- 
quet was served at the Perry Hotel in 
Petoskey after which the crowd went 
to the Temple Theatre which had been 
reserved for the evening for a program 
of entertainment and speeches. 





Basic Pay Increased 
By Cement Companies 


Increased wages have been the rule 
throughout the various pit and quarry 
industries in recent months. Most of 
the cement companies have taken the 
lead initiated by the Universal Atlas 
Cement Co., a U. S. Steel Corp. sub 
sidiary, in granting increases of approx 
imately 10 per cent. The North Amer- 
ican Cement Corp. increased its basic 
rate of pay from 48 c. to 57 c. per hr, 











Developing Caves on 
Beaver P.C.Co. Property 


WILL BE OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 





Discovery of an extensive series ol 
caves which are said to eclipse any 
thing of a like nature for beauty and 
sheer magnitude in the Pacific north 
west was made recently on the Marble 
Mountain quarry property of the 
Beaver Portland Cement Co. of Port 
land, Ore. 

Immediately upon discovery the en 
trance was closed up but work is said 
to be going ahead, including the instal 
lation of electric lighting, steps and 
walkways and it is expected that the 
underground wonders will be made 
available to the public before long. 

The discovery was made after a 
quarry blast. The company 
enough raw-material deposits so that 


Owns 


the existence of the caverns will not 
affect its supply. 


No Bids Received for 
Self-Unloading Boat 


No bids were received for the sand 
and-gravel steamer Jupiter when of 
fered for sale by the United States mar 
shal at Cleveland, ©., recently to sat 
isfy claims totaling $75,000. 

The vessel, owned by the 
Lakes Silica Corp., went into service 
last year. (P&O, Dec. 1936, p. 51-53) 
The company has a petition on fie for 
reorganization under Sec. 77b of the 
federal bankruptcy act. 


Crreat 


Cement Safety Winners in 
1936 Suffer Accidents 


Two Kansas cement plants, both pos 
sessors of Portland Cement Assn. safety 
trophies for no lost-time accidents dur 
ing an entire year, had their hopes for 
a 1937 no-accident year dashed re 
cently. 

At the Independence plant of Univer 
sal Atlas Cement Co., Ed Kettleman of 
the construction crew suffered com 
pound fractures of the jaw and left arm 
in an accident. Jordan Farnsworth, em 
ployed in the quarry of the Lone Star 
Cement Corp. at Bonner Springs lost 
his right thumb when it became caught 
in a drill. 


Correction 
In a story entitled California Chem- 
ical’s Magnesite Operations (P&Q, 


April, 1937, p. 71-74.), reference was 
made to a “Riblett Construction Co. 
tramway.” This should have been de 
scribed as a Royal N. Riblet Airline 
Tramway. 
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Makers of Lime-Putty 
Perfect Organization 


PRODUCERS DISCUSS OPERATIONS 


Che name of the new association of 
brooks-Taylor lime-putty plant oper- 
itors will probably be announced short- 
y by Irving Warner, president of the 
group, which met at Washington, D. C. 
ite in March (P&Q, April 1937, p. 
0.) Mr. Warner, together with vice- 
presidents E. S$. Simpson and Durando 
Miller and Hayden Brooks, secretary, 
will also outline the policies and activ- 
ties of the group in the near future. 
Consideration will also be given the 
proposal that the organization meet an- 
nually with the National Lime Assn., 
is suggested by that association. 

Mr. Miller, vice-president of the Colo- 
ial Sand & Stone Co, New York, N. 
Y., and formerly head of the Blue 
Diamond Service Corp., at the Wash- 
ington meeting described some of his 
xperiences during his 15 years in the 
lime-putty field. His company recently 
installed the largest Brooks-Taylor plant 
in existence at New York. His com- 
pany distributes entirely through deal- 
ers. Deliveries are made in a V-bottom- 
body dump truck. Unloading is accom- 
plished by screen conveyor. 

Mr. Simpson and John Redd of 
Washington reported their sales of lime- 
putty at the capital were increasing each 
month. Mixer trucks deliver the putty 
to the job, sand being added and mixed 
en route. After the proper amount 
‘f cement is added at the job any ob- 
ctions to workability have been over- 
come, they reported. 


Mr. Brooks told of his experiences in 
the lime-putty field, first with the Blue 
Diamond process and later with the 
Brooks-Taylor process which he devel- 
oped to control the consistency and in- 
crease the stiffness of the putty. 

Mortar produced by the process is 
said to be less harsh and easier to work 
with than ordinary mortars. 

\mong the producers and equipment 
makers who attended the gathering 
were: 

Irving Warner, Alexander Foster, Jr., Reed 
C. Bye, J. A. Murray, H. J. Whitten, Robert 
Collins and F. V. Haggerty, all of the Warner 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. S. Simpson, John Reed, S. D. Frazier, 


| Murray Simpson, all of the Super Concrete 
»., Washington, D. C. 


Durando Miller, Colonial Sand & Stone Co., 
York, N. Y. 


C. L. Montgomery, Vermarco Lime Co., 
West Rutland, Vt. 


Louis Richter, Richter Concrete Corp., Cin- 
nnati, O. 


Hayes M. Junkin, Knox, Strauss & Bragdon, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


B. E. Reid, Goff-Kirby Co., Cleveland Ohio. 
Stanley O. Smith and W. M. Smith, Con- 
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crete Construction & Supply Co., Columbia, 
~ < 

M. E. Smith, Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Lee S. Trainor and W. V. Brumbaugh, Na- 
tional Lime Assn., Washington, D. C. 

V. P. Ahearn, National Ready Mixed Con- 
crete Assn., Washington, D. C. 

C. D. McKinney, Gager Lime Mfg. Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. F. Spenny, Best Bros. Keene’s Cement 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

Dr. L. S. Wells, Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hayden Brooks, Brooks-Taylor Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 





California Firm to Make 
Lightweight Aggregates 


The Basalt Rock Co. of Napa, Cal., 
is preparing to go into the business of 
producing light-weight aggregate on a 
large scale, it is reported. 

A. G. Streblow, president of the con- 
cern, recently returned from a Euro- 
pean trip where he made a study of 
light-weight aggregates. He also 
placed orders for equipment to be used 
in his company’s lightweight-aggregate 
operations. This installation will be 
the first of its type in the United States, 
according to Mr. Streblow. 





Fresno Operator Acquires 
Building Firm's Assets 


The Grant-Service Rock Co. of Fres- 
no, Cal., recently purchased the phys- 
ical assets and good will of the Con- 
solidated Construction Co. also of 
Fresno. 

Properties involved in the sale in- 
cluded two asphalt plants, a small 
crushing plant, excavating equipment 
and concrete-mixing trucks. The 
Grant-Service concern is a $750,000 
combine formed when the Grant Rock 
& Gravel Co. and the Service Gravel 
Co. were merged several years ago. 





Core-Sand Producer in 
Road-Building Business 


The Bridgeport Core Sand Co., Sag- 
inaw, Mich., which also engages in the 
road-building business has been award- 
ed a contract for paving and construc- 
ting a parking area at the automobile- 
ferry landing at Mackinaw City, Mich. 





Canadian Company Builds 
Roofing-Slate Plant 


The crushing plant of Canadian Slate 
Products, Ltd., at Madoc, Ont., is now 
in partial operation and the construc- 
tion of its roofing-slate building is un- 
der way. The company recently pur- 
chased additional deposits. 


General Insulating 
Broadens Operations 


ERECTS WOOL PLANT AT DUBUQUE 


The General Insulating & Mfg. Co. 
of Alexandria, Ind., one of the leading 
American producers of mineral wool, 
is opening its third plant at Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Instead of using a native rock as raw 
material the Dubuque operations will 
employ blast-furnace slag. Construc- 
tion and opening of the Dubuque plant 
was supervised by Charles Richardson, 
general manager of the company. 

The company is also reported to have 
acquired 200 acres of deposits near 
Rockford, Ill., where it is anticipated 
another wool plant will be erected with- 
in a short time. 





Construction Volume Up; 
Home Building Gaining 


March construction in the 37 eastern 
states totaled $231,245,900 according to 
F. W. Dodge Corp. In February the 
figure was $188,257,300 while for 
March, 1936, the total was only $198,- 
761,900. Of the March, 1937, figure 
$90,167,600 represented __ residential 
building, $88,601,500, went for non- 
residential building and $52,476,800 
went into heavy civil engineering proj- 
ects. 

The March residential total was 
about 65 per cent. ahead of the total 
of $55,220,600 reported in this class for 
March, 1936. 

Residential building gains over 
March of last year were shown in each 
of the major geographic districts with- 
out exception. The most important in- 
creases occurred in the Chicago terri- 
tory (northern Illinois, Indiana, South- 
eastern Wisconsin, Iowa); in southern 
Michigan; in New England; in the 
Southeast; and in the Pittsburgh terri- 
tory (Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, West Virginia). 

Non-residential building gains over 
a year ago, where they occurred, were 
largely in private as distinguished from 
public jobs. Losses in total non-residen- 
tial building from March, 1936 were 
concentrated in the Southeast, southern 
Michigan, the St. Louis territory, and 
Texas. 


The Michigan State Highway De- 
partment has taken bids on its calcium- 
chloride requirements for the year 1937. 
Approximately 29,000 tons will be pur- 
chased for use as a dust layer and sta- 
bilizer on gravel roads throughout the 
state. 
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Proposed Diversion 
Bill Killed by Veto 


GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY ACTS 


In a strongly-worded message to the 
New Jersey legislature, Governor Hof 
man has vetoed a bill which would 
have diverted $7,900,000 from highway 
funds to relief purposes. The diver 
sion, stated the governor, reflected a 
“wanton disregard for human life, 
avoids an honest decision and definitely 
is not the answer to the financing of 
our unemployment relief problem.” 
Furthermore, according to the gov 
ernor, diversion of highway funds 
“will remove employment opportuni 
ties for our people. It will even 
tually withhold from over 10,000 heads 
of New Jersey families a chance to 
maintain their self-respect through 
earning an honest livelihood. Instead 
of giving work at a living wage in the 
construction of roads, representing a 
capital investment for the people who 
have paid for these highways, it will 
commit New Jersey to a policy of col 
lecting moneys under false pretenses 
and spending them through the medi 
um of a dole that will keep unemployed 
workers unemployed.” 

The U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
acting under the authority of the Hay 
den-Cartwright Act, has penalized the 
state of Maryland for using highway 
funds for non-highway purposes. This 
act provided that the Federal govern- 
ment may withhold as much as one 
third of Federal-aid money due to a 
state when the state diverts highway 
funds. The allotment to Maryland was 
reduced $341,666.66, after the State had 
used about $400,000 of highway funds 
for other purposes (P&O, April, 1937, 
p. 44). 

According to an estimate by the Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference, at 
least $200,000,000 paid by motorists for 
construction and maintenance of high 
ways will be used by state governments 
for non-highway purposes in 1937, un 
less constitutional or legislative re 
straints are adopted. Constitutional 
amendments making diversion impos 
sible are being considered in Alabama, 
Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Maryland, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, and 
Washington. North Dakota has enact 
ed an anti-diversion bill, and similar 
bills are being considered in New York 
and Wisconsin. Incidentally, more than 
5,000 bills relating to ownership and 
use of motor vehicles have been intro 
duced in state legislatures since Janu- 
ary 1. Approximately 2,000 of the bills 
deal with special fees and taxes levied 
upon motorists. 
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As an illustration of the threats to 
continued employment growing out of 
diversion of highway funds, the Chief 
of the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
in his last annual report, stated that 
road construction financed wholly or in 
part by Federal funds has provided 
6,000,000 man-months of direct employ- 
ment and, using the figure generally ac 
cepted of two men behind the line for 
each man directly engaged, it is evident 
that indirect employment growing out 
of Federal highway funds was approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 man-months during 
the 3-yr. period. 


Kansas City Gets First 
Mineral-Wool Plant 


Louis Marino, president of the Beyer 
Crushed Rock Co. of Kansas City, 
Mo., has formed the Federal Rock 
Wool Co., with a capitalization of $50,- 
OOO. 

Construction is under way on a min- 
eral-wool plant adjoining the plant and 
quarry of the Beyer company on Ban- 
nister Road and operations are ex- 
pected to start about May 15. This will 
be the only plant of its type within 100 
miles of Kansas City. 


Oklahoma Lumber Firm Is 
Now Delivering Concrete 


Ready-mixed concrete was _ intro- 
duced to the building industries of 
Ponca City, Okla., recently when the 
Baughman Lumber Co. of that place 
began producing and delivering the 
material. The concrete is proportioned 
at a central-plant and mixed en route 
to the job in mixer trucks. 


Building Gains Benefit 
Sand-Lime-Brick Plants 


With the marked gains in building, 
the sand-lime brick industry is showing 
a marked revival this year. 

The annual convention of the Sand- 
Lime Brick Assn. was held at Boston, 
Mass, recently and Harold J. Levine, 
National Brick Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., was elected president. Other of- 
ficers named were: H. D. Robertson, 
Harbour Brick Co., Toronto, vice-presi- 
dent, and J. M. Zander, Saginaw Brick 
Co., Saginaw, Mich., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Blaze Causes Damage to 
Mica Workings in South 


Fire recently damaged two units, in- 
cluding the kiln, at the new addition of 
the plant of the Victor Mica Co. at 
Spruce Pine, N. C. 


Columbus Firm Adds 
New Concrete Plant 


OUTPUT NOW 400 CU.YD. DAILY 


The Mixed Concrete Corp., Colum 
bus, O., is expanding its facilities with 
the construction of a new ready-mixed 
concrete plant, according to Ralph H. 
Anderson, vice-president. The new 
batching lay-out involves the expendi 
ture of about $25,000. Bins and other 
equipment are being supplied by the 
Erie Steel Construction Co., Erie, Pa. 

This is the second proportioning 
plant for this concern and will give the 
company facilities for mixing and de 
livering 400 cu. yd. of concrete per day. 


Basalt Rock Co. Enters 
Concrete-House Field 


The Basalt Rock Co., Napa, Cal., is 
constructing four concrete houses in the 
low-price held. These will all have 
concrete floors, precast concrete ceiling 
joists and slabs, and those with gable 
roofs will have concrete shingles. Con 
siderable public interest has been cre 
ated and no doubt will result in a num 
ber of additional houses being built. 
The selling price will probably be less 
than $3,000. 


Houston Firm Contracts 
for Lime-Putty Plant 


The first lime-putty plant west of 

the Mississippi River is expected 
to go into operation early this summer 
at Houston, Tex. 

The Black-Brollier Co. has purchased 
license rights for the Houston area from 
the srooks-Taylor Co. and a standard 
two-tank plant is being fabricated at the 

3irmingham, Ala., plant of the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co. 


Installs 2-Cupola Plant 
for Making Mineral Wool 


R. W. Ross, formerly connected with 
the National Rock Wool Co., Lagro, 
Ind., has formed a new concern and is 
erecting a mineral-wool plant near 
Lagro. Two cupolas are being installed 
with provisions for additional furnaces 
later on. 

The plant will be housed in a fire 
proof, steel and concrete building. A 
three story warehouse iS also being 
erected. 


Production has been resumed after a 
long period of idleness at the bentonite 


plant of the Western Clay Products Co. 


at Hatch, N. M. 
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Labor Relations 


MONG the many popular fallacies current in these 
times is the one that considers the question of labor 
relations a private problem. Not only is it a com- 

mon belief that these relations concern merely the parties 
mediately involved, employers and workers, but on each 
these two sides there is the notion that it is an individual 
roblem in which not even the other side can have a com- 
parable interest. This situation illustrates the difficulty of 
removing oneself sufficiently from the purely personal as- 
cts of individual relationships to view them objectively. 


\s in so many other cases, the problem is largely one of 
proper orientation. 


Che relations that exist between a single employer and 
en a single employee—to take the simplest of all possible 
ises—appear on close examination to be much less private 
id individual than they are believed to be. The employer 
ooks upon the prospective employment of the applicant for 
the single position which he has open as a purely personal 
roblem in which his objectives of maximum work output and 

inimum wage outlay seem to him to overshadow all other 
onsiderations. To the extent that the proposed employment 
neets these satisfaction standards which he has set up will 
the arrangement prove acceptable to him. On his part the 
vorker takes a similar one-sided view, holding that mini- 
um energy expenditure and maximum wage return are the 
ends that are important above all others. To the extent that 
iny available job meets these satisfaction standards which he 


tablishes will the arrangement prove acceptable to him. 





the proposed employment agreement does not meet the 
employer's standards, he may make overtures to, or accept an 
pplication from, some other prospective worker; and if it 
does not meet the worker’s standards, he may apply for work 
to some other employer. These choices, commonly thought of 
is aspects of liberty or, in legal terminology, “freedom of 
ontract’’, exist only when there are at least one other worker, 
whom the employer may engage if the first worker does not 
it him, and at least one other employer, to whom the first 
worker may apply for work if he is not pleased with the first 
mployer’s terms. If there is no second employer, the worker 
; obliged to accept the proffered terms or starve; if there is 
o second worker, the employer is obliged to employ the 
rker on the latter’s terms or perform the work himself. 


Instead of being aspects of liberty or freedom of contract, 
owever, these choices are merely evidences of the availabil- 
ty of opportunity, and this availability is dependent upon the 
illingness and ability of some other worker to perform the 
first employer's tasks and upon the willingness and ability 

some other employer to engage the first worker’s services. 
(his dependence upon other persons for the exercise as well 

the very existence of these opportunity choices is the first 
ondition that removes the prospective employment agree- 
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ment from the realm of purely private concerns, peculiar to 
either the first employer, the first worker, or to them both. 
The very moment that these alternate opportunities present 
themselves, and, even though they may remain only possibil- 
ities and never approach probability or certainty, the very 
moment that they are considered by and influence the deci- 
sions of either the employer, the worker, or both, at that very 
moment the proposed employment becomes a matter of public 
concern. Other employers who may bid for the services of the 
first worker will necessarily be influenced in their bidding 
by what the first employer has already bid or may bid for 
them, and for that reason have a very real interest in the pro- 
posed employment agreement. Similarly, other workers who 
may tender their services to the first employer will necessarily 
be influenced in their wage demands by what the first worker 
has already asked or may ask for his services, and for that 
reason have a very real interest in the proposed employment. 
The greater the number of possible employers and the greater 
the number of possible workers, the larger the number of per- 
sons who have an interest in the terms of the proposed agree- 
ment and the wider the public concern. 


If the employer, because of his inability or unwillingness to 
meet the wage terms proposed by the worker, does not employ 
him and is therefore unable to deliver to his customers the 
products of the worker’s labor which they have bought or 
stand ready to buy, the would-be purchasers remain unsatis- 
hed in their desire to buy and consume, unless they can obtain 
the equivalent or substitute commodities from some other 
employer. If they purchase elsewhere, the first employer and 
his unemployed worker suffer the loss of the profit and wages 
that would have accrued from the diverted transaction, while 
the successful seller and his worker gain by the change. 


N like manner, if the worker, because of his inability to 

obtain satisfactory remuneration from the first employer— 
due to the lower wage demands of other workers, for example 
—remains unemployed or works for wages that are inade- 
quate to meet his needs, his purchasing power ceases or 1s 
greatly impaired and he can not satisfy his desire for either 
the necessities or the comforts of life. In either event those 
who manufacture and sell the commodities he needs but can 
not buy, as well as those who would otherwise be employed 
by them to produce those commodities, suffer the loss of profit 
and wages which would have accrued from those transactions 
had they not been prevented or reduced by the inability of 
the first employer and the first worker to come to terms. In 
this situation all the gain passes to the first employer who was 
able to employ a worker at wages below the first worker's 
demands. So competitive employers and their workers find 
their own profit and wage opportunities influenced by the 
decisions made by the first employer and the first worker, 
and accordingly have an interest in the proposed employment 
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agreement. This is another way in which “private” matters 
acquire a public interest. 


If the business of the first employer declines for any of 
the reasons mentioned, those who furnish him with raw ma- 
terials, manufactured parts or supplies suffer a decrease in 
profits and their workers a decrease in wages. If competitive 
employers gain business and resultant profits at the expense 
of the first employer, their employees gain in more regular 
or more extended employment and earnings. They have, 
therefore, a very deep interest in what happens between the 
first employer and his worker, and they increase the number 
of those who are influenced by and, as a consequence, inter- 
ested in the relations that exist between those two. 


HIS is a very tedious, because elementary, review of some 

of the many ways in which employer-employee relations, 
thought to be purely personal and individual in nature, affect 
the material gains through profits and wages of all competi- 
tive employers and workers and all other employers and work- 
ers who are immediately dependent in any way upon the 
regular and continued working of productive forces. It has 
seemed necessary because of the inability of many persons, 
employers and workers alike, to realize that what they decide 
to do as between themselves has widespread effects and there- 
fore can not be considered as a matter of private concern. The 
examples could be multiplied and many illustrations could be 
cited in a highly-complicated society like ours. Such an ex- 
planation would require an exploration of almost the entire 
field of economics and the demonstrable interrelationships 
between all divisions of industry and all classes of people. 
Enough has been said to indicate the direction of further 
thinking and to show the conclusion to which the evidence 
leads. 


If we can accept that conclusion as warranted by this brief 
discussion, but especially if we can pursue the argument to 
greater lengths and justify it beyond logical and factual con- 
tradiction, we shall be prepared to take a more enlightened 
view of the many problems which are societal in character— 
wages, hours of labor, regularity of employment, collective 
bargaining, unionization, competitive trade practices, and the 
like—and to understand the share which each of us contrib- 
utes as an individual to the creation of those problems and 
the share which each of us should contribute to their solu- 
tion. We are paying the penalties—through strikes, lockouts, 
unemployment, terrorism, racketeering, public dissatisfaction, 
increasing government regulation, and the threats of unpleas- 
ant political changes—for our failure to understand; yet we 
seem to learn slowly, if at all, for the disturbing evidences of 
misunderstanding appear to increase rather than decrease, and 
many of us are allowing our natural prejudices to become 
more deep-seated, our animosities more bitter, and our resist- 
ance more stubborn. 


There are many questions on which most of us could prof- 
itably do some serious thinking and many of them are inex- 
tricably bound up with the problem generally understood by 
the term “labor relations.” One of the most pressing of 
these, made more important by the Supreme Court’s recent 
decision involving the Wagner labor act, is that of unioniza- 
tion. Is unionization inevitable, not alone in our industries, 
but in all industries? If we believe that it is, what are we 
doing to fit ourselves intellectually, temperamentally and eco- 
nomically for the changer Will unionization tend to lessen 
or to increase the causes of friction between employers and 
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workers? Will it improve the economic status of the work- 
ers, and, if so, would that contribute toward improving the 
economic condition of the country as a whole? 


If unionization is inevitable, can we assist in directing its 
course, in giving it form, in establishing its principles? Is the 
industrial or the craft type of union more desirable for na- 
tional ends, or may some other type, having the advantages 
but none of the objectionable features of these forms, be de- 
vised? Can employers coéperate with workers in placing the 
shaping of union policies and the control of union tactics in 
the hands of honest men? Would this be preferable to recur- 
ring conflict, intimidation, bribery, and blackmail? 


Can we all as employers take a greater interest in the eco- 
nomic welfare of workers, others’ as well as our own: and if 
we do not, are not we likely to be compelled to do so by group, 
governmental or other types of pressure? Is it possible, in 
our industries as well as in others, to rearrange production 
schedules and buyers’ habits to such an extent that employ- 
ment can be made more regular and continuous? Or, if that 
is not feasible, can alternate employment for slack seasons be 
provided by coéperative effort between employers in different 
industries? Is it socially desirable to leave this question to 
chance? 


What is the right level for wages—hypo-subsistence, sub- 
sistence, or hyper-subsistence? Is public purchasing power 
important to the economic health of the country, and would 
it ultimately benefit our industries even though they do not 
produce the commodities whose purchase it would immedi- 
ately make possible? 


Can and should the hours of work be regulated? Con- 
tinued technological improvement seems to indicate that un- 
employment will increase or that there will be a reduction 
in the number of hours worked by employees instead of in 
the number of workers. Which trend is desirable from a 
national standpoint, and might it be desirable to accelerate 
such a trend by making suitable readjustments? Could the 
burdens of enforced unemployment, due to seasonal declines 
or other causes, be softened by some plan of sharing with 
workers the gains of the increased use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, and would this tend to allay growing dissatisfaction 
on the part of those who suffer from the deprivation of income 
arising from those sources? 


HESE are but a few of the many questions that will occur 

to anyone who looks at the “labor relations” problem objec- 
tively. If we admit that these are matters of public concern, 
then we must consider them not in the light of their imme- 
diate effects upon individual employers or individual work- 
ers, or upon individual industries or individual groups of 
workers, but. as subjects of interest to everyone because of 
their effects on all classes of the population, upon all forms 
of industrial activity, and upon the future economic position 
of the country at large. It seems to have been true of these 
problems as of many others that “That which is everybody's 
business is nobody’s business.” Whether we like it or not, 
conditions are compelling us to take an interest in many 
things which most of us used to consider “the other fellow’s 
worry.” We are being forced to realize that we are members 
of society, of a living organism, whose general well-being is 
seriously disturbed and even, perhaps, endangered, by tem- 
porarily localized disturbances that have a latent capacity for 
spreading to heretofore unaffected parts of the body politic. 
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By PIT AND QUARRY'S 
WASHINGTON OBSERVER 


News and Views from the Capital 


ASHINGTON is flooded with 
WY counsel and counselors about 

the effects of the labor decis- 
ions. Much of it is ill-informed or le- 
valistic. This summary is an effort to 
present the ideas and deductions of re- 
sponsible persons which seem to have 
the most permanent as well as immedi- 
ate worth. 

[he Department of Labor people, 
from Secretary Perkins down, are mak- 
ng every effort to discourage discus- 

ons about further legislation to place 
nore responsibility upon labor unions. 
it is fairly-well understood that Secre- 
tary Perkins’ conference between labor 
eaders and industrial leaders produced 
10 results. The labor leaders are said 
to have taken the attitude that it was the 
time for the industrial leaders to talk, 
ind the industrial leaders were politely 
narticulate. It is not expected the sec- 
ond conference will be much more ef- 


ective. 


Che Congress is willing to offer bills to 
larify the situation produced by the 
Supreme Court decisions, but the Labor 
Department counsels delay. The stated 
reason is given as the need to observe 
how the present law will work before 

w legislation is enacted. The real 
reason is said to be double-barrelled, 
first, the White House does not want 
iny major legislation until the Supreme 
Court and government-reorganization 
bills are out of the way, and, secondly, 
t wishes the whole labor, hours, wages, 
ibor-relations, trade-practice and mo- 
nopoly issue settled in one bill by the 
ommission to be created as suggested 

\ttorney-General Cummings’ letter 
ich embodies Donald  Richberg’s 
meas. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the 
Congress will submit to this program 
of suppression. It is quite probable that 
in the near future bills will be intro- 
duced requiring labor unions to incor- 
porate and to function with the same 
responsibility assumed by other associa- 
tions in business. There is a vigorous 
group in the Congress which believes 
such action is required because hours 
ind wages and other advantages se- 
cured by labor are so rapidly hardening 
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into a fixed part of national govern- 
ment practice that there is some serious 
likelihood that the entire machinery of 
labor unions may be absorbed by the 
government. Many lawmakers on the 
hill feel strongly that with recent de- 
velopments and with the laws proposed 
it will soon be unnecessary to main- 
tain labor unions. Labor leaders like 
Lewis and Green are said to be quite 
conscious of these probabilities, and for 
that reason they wish to conserve the 
advantages achieved, consolidate their 
positions as it were, and get everything 
in apple-pie order before what is re- 
garded as the inevitable result comes to 
pass. Whether labor will take over 
government or government take over 
the regulation of labor, is one of the 
problems that also gives the political 
organism food for thought. 

Naturally the actual history of the 
National Labor Relations Board itself, 
up to date, is now of intense interest 
to every one concerned with the prob- 
lem. It has handled almost 2,500 cases 
which affect approximately a million 
working people. Orders concerning 
coercion, interference or restraint of em- 
ployees in unionizing to bargain col- 
lectively are most frequently issued. 
The employer must neither encourage 
nor discourage union membership, nor 
must he meddle with the kind of union 
the employees organize, and he can not 
discharge an employee for any reason 
remotely connected with the employee’s 
membership in a union. The board 
appears to be tolerant towards the em- 
ployee in ruling in any case that in- 
volves union relationships. It must be 
recognized that the slightest implica- 
tion that union activities have anything 
to do with a worker’s discharge or lay- 
off undoubtedly will be adjudicated in 
favor of the worker. A study of the 
rulings seems to make clear that the 
board is unlegalistic in judgment, and 
exercises apparently the sort of consid- 
eration that is symbolized by what the 
President called a layman’s balance in 
summing up the budget. 

It is interesting to know that in con- 
sidering an employer's defense that an 


employee has been discharged for inef- 
ficiency the record of that employee is 
carefully checked in comparison with 
other employees who have been em- 
ployed for the same period of time, who 
are similarly employed, and whose rec- 
ords probably may show the same mis- 
takes and the same general character of 
inefhciency. The board seems to feel 
that length of employment does not in- 
dicate the positive quality of efficiency 
but indicates that any inefficiency exist- 
ing has not warranted discharge. The 
point to remember is that the union 
worker always has the benefit of the 
doubt if his union affiliation is in ques- 
tion. It is also very clear that the board 
will not permit men to be laid off as 
punishment for union activities or afhli- 
ations, and that workers must be rein- 
stated after a strike or shut-down with- 
out discrimination. In fact, the worker 
must be offered a job without applying 
for it if he has been unfairly discharged 
or laid-off, according to the judgment 
of the board. And it is illegal to prefer 
the members of one union over another, 
or pay one category more than another. 
In other words it is unlawful to make a 
contract with one union and shut out 
all other union members. The idea 
seems to be that one union may have 
the majority right to make the collective 
bargaining but that members of other 
unions willing to work under the same 
bargain have the right to a job. The 
employer, therefore, has no right to 
agree to close his shop against any 
worker willing to accept the collective- 
bargaining terms. 

Espionage is classified as coercion, in- 
terference and restraint, and must not 
be practiced by an employer regardless 
of the use he makes of the spies’ re- 
ports. Any form of intimidation is ruled 
as unlawful, be it refusal to deal with 
representatives not employed in the fac- 
tory, or any influence to cause the em- 
ployees to fear that they must lose their 
jobs or their seniority. Any publicity 
or propaganda employed to make the 
worker fear that he may lose his job 
is a violation of the act, according to a 
number of rulings. 
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“While there is now no constitutional 
objection to a federal law which re- 
quires employers to bargain collectively 
with the employees,” declares Executive 
Secretary V. P. Ahearn of the National 
Sand & Gravel Association, “it should 
also be emphasized that the Wagner 
law does not require compulsory arbi- 
tration and, more important, the de- 
cisions do not require employers to 
yield to union demands. Employers 
should consider proposed contracts 
strictly from the standpoint of sound 
company policy and not because of any 
mistaken assumption that a federal law 
demands the execution of a contractural 
agreement with a union. 

Nothing requires the employer to 
sign any written agreement with his 
employees or with their representatives. 
The employer has a legal right to de- 
cline to deal with them until they have 
furnished reasonable evidence of au- 
thority. If for some reason a written 
contract of some kind must be negoti- 
ated, it is obvious that such a contract, 
for the time being, should not contain 
a provision requiring the discharge of 
non-union workers, and it should con 
tain a provision setting forth that there 
shall be no coercion, restraint or dis- 
crimination by the union against non- 
union workers. That provision has 
already been sanctioned by the Congress 
in the Railway Labor Act which thus 
distinctly provides protection for non- 
union members against union members. 
All employees should be accorded the 
benefits accorded to union employees. 
Make contracts brief and specific, deal- 
ing with wages and hours, and leaving 
matters of detail to bulletin-board no- 
tices. Above all eliminate everything 
from the contract that might in any 
way interfere with the duties and re 
sponsibilities of management. The 
unions have no sgh to insist upon a 
share in the control « 
icy.” 

The Walsh-Healey Act amendment, 
offered by the original authors, which 
has passed the Senate, reduces exempted 
contracts from $10,000 to $2,500, brings 
subcontractors and services under the 
terms of the act, and plugs up the 
hole which now permits filling govern 
ment contracts out of stocks on hand. 
Incidentally, the Department of Labor 
has created a special bureau for the 
supervision of the enforcement of the 
Walsh-Healey Act. There will be 85 
persons in the Washington office, and 
an unnumbered staff of investigators in 
the field. 

The House passed the Pettengill bill 
to repeal the “long-and-short-haul” 


company pol 


clause of the Interstate Commerce Act 
despite the opposition of the entire 
membership of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The bill is now in 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mittee where it is expected to remain 
until the present legislative jam _ is 
broken. 

Senator Walsh, Massachusetts, intro- 
duced a bill to amend the National La- 
bor Relations Act so as to empower any 
majority of employees belonging to a 
particular craft to demand the right to 
bargain collectively on behalf of their 
craft union in addition to the right al- 
ready bestowed upon any majority 
group of employees to make the same 
demand. The amendment will place 
members of the A. F. of L. in a position 

bargain separately in any industry 
where other industrial unions have a 
majority representation. 

One of the most interesting and star- 
tling bills awaiting action in the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee is Joint Reso- 
lution 117, introduced by Senator Bank- 
head, brother of the speaker of the 
House. It proposes an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
and to the basic law of each separate 
state, giving the Congress and the gov- 
ernment of each separate state the 
power to regulate the production, man- 
ufacture, transportation, and distribu- 
tion of industrial and agricultural com- 
modities in or between the states and 
with foreign countries. It makes the 
Congress the sole judge of this com- 
merce, and gives it and each state the 
power to regulate maximum hours of 
work and minimum wages. The bill is 
said to have the sympathy of the White 
House group. 

A Bureau of Industrial Economics 
will be created in the Commerce De- 
partment if the Shepherd-Robinson Bill 
becomes law. It has already had a fa- 
vorable hearing before the Senate com- 
merce committee, and is now in hearing 
before the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. The effect of 
the bill will be to create an organiza- 
tion of agents and bureaus headquar- 
tered in Washington, similar to the 
county agents and local agricultural ex- 
periment stations upon which rests the 
smooth-functioning machinery of the 

3ureau of Agricultural Economics and 
other agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture. The bill provides that the 
various bureaus or stations shall con- 
duct researches, or investigations, or ex- 
periments, bearing upon problems in- 
volved in the production, manufacture, 
preparation, distribution, use, financing 
and marketing of products and services 
of commerce and industry, including 
“the establishment and maintenance of 
a permanent and efficient business struc- 
ture, and such economic investigations 
as have for their purpose the develop- 
ment and improvement of the standard 
of living of the people of the United 
States.” Free use of the mails would be 
bestowed upon the organization, and ul- 
timately the operation of this new gov- 








ernment unit is to have a base appropri- 
ation of $5,000,000 per year. While the 
plan seems almost made to order for the 
purposes of Assistant Commerce Secre- 
tary Draper and Donald Richberg, 
who seek a new instrument of regula- 
tion either in addition to, or as a substi- 
tute for, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, it is opposed by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce, which 
fears that it would be wiped out by the 
new organization. 

Representative Burdick, North Da- 
kota, has introduced a bill prohibiting 
the use of the terms “U. S.”, “United 
States”, “National”, or “Federal” as 
part of a trade name, trademark, or the 
name of a privately-owned firm or cor- 
poration. It may be used only, if this 
bill becomes law, when the govern- 
ment owns 51 per-cent. of the stock of 
the corporation and controls its direc 
tion. All persons or corporations now 
using the terms are to abandon them 
not later than July 1, 1939. Failure to 
do so is to be punished by a year in a 
federal penitentiary. Every county in 
the United States, it is said, has a com 
mercial firm that uses at least one of 
these terms and, therefore, many pro- 
tests are expected. The bill is believed 
to be the result of the action of the 
Federal Trade Commission in issuing 
cease-and-desist orders to concerns 
charged with using similar terms in 
wrongfully implying some connection 
with the government. 

Representative Wright Patman, of 
the Robinson-Patman Act and the Sol 
diers’ Bonus, has launched an organized 
drive with 200 members of the. House 
behind him, to empower the United 
States to take over the twelve Federal 
Reserve banks. Under the Patman 
plan the government would buy all the 
stock owned by member banks, acquire 
all the assets, records and property of 
the Federal Reserve system, place its 
supervision with the Treasury, and us¢ 
the earnings now going to private 
banks to reduce taxes. 

The Treasury is the principal stum 
bling block in the way of material mod 
ifications in the surtax on undistributed 
earnings. Having guessed over $600, 
(00,000 short in expected tax income for 
this fiscal year and being confronted 
with other problems, it opposes the 
change of any law that concerns taxes. 
However, many leading members of 
the House and Senate believe the tax 
is unjust and retards prosperity, and are 
in favor of amendments, so that firms 
may add to their working capital, 


place depression losses, expand capacity, 


bring inventories to normal, make re 
placements, improvements, and repairs, 
reduce borrowings, retire debts, replace 


Continued on page 66 
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By_.W. E. TRAUFFER 


HE new plant of the Chemical 
Co., near Bellefonte, Pa., 

irks the first full application of 
nt-plant production and control 
1ods to the commercial-lime indus- 

this country. The outstanding 
re of this plant is the 400-ft. rotary 
which is probably the longest and 
ises to be one of the most efficient 
conomical lime-burning units in 
ence. Other features of this opera- 
include the simplified type of stope 
the economical handling methods, 
the application of direct-firing and 


i_.ime 





50-hp. motor driving the super-limit load 
kiln-draft fan. 


inced combusion control of the kiln. 
rate automatic control of all the 
; entering into the calcination of 
me makes possible the production 
onsistently-high quality of prod- 
Mechanical handling throughout 
the small amount of rehandling 
ilso features. 
1¢ Chemical Lime Co. came into 
in 1907, when Plant No. 1 was 
Plant No. 2 was acquired in 
It became evident several years 
that these plants were approaching 


400-FOOT 


View along kiln looking toward stone end of plant. 








Transfer house and conveyor from 


secondary crusher house at right. 


the time when they would be unable 
to meet the rapidly-growing demand 
for high-calcium chemical lime. Ac- 
tually the production of the old plants 
has been oversold for several years. 
Rather than enlarge the old plants it 
was decided to build a large new ro- 
tary-kiln plant designed especially to 
produce pebble lime for the chemical 
and other industries. 

In order to accomplish this purpose, 
the company effected a complete finan- 
cial reorganization and applied for a 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loan of $720,000 to finance the construc- 
tion of such a plant and the purchase 
of the necessary additional deposits. 
This loan was granted in March, 1936, 
and was augmented by additional funds 
from private investors. Before this 
loan was granted a thorough study of 
this project was made by the R.F.C., 


and R. D. Gardner, supervising en- 
gineer for this body, was of great assist- 
ance to the lime company in the de- 
velopment of the mine and plant during 
both the design and construction stages. 
Construction was started on June l, 





Automatically-controlled pan-feeder at feed 


end of kiln. 
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View along kiln looking toward the lime-screening building above the lime-storage silos and 
the grinding-and-loading structure. 


1936, and the first lime was calcined 
March 1, 1937. The stone plant went 
into operation somewhat earlier in order 
to fill the stone bins and supply stone 
for Plant No. 2. The lime-grinding 
plant was put in operation May lI. 





Fan, burner and hood at the firing end of 
the kiln. 


May, 1937 


The lime plants in the Bellefonte 
area form a major source of employ- 
ment for its citizens and the building 
of this new plant has been, and its 
operation will continue to be, a great 
benefit to the community. The com- 
pany’s officials state that well over $150,- 
000 was paid out in wages during the 
development of the mine and the con- 
struction of the new plant. 

The mine is expected to produce 
1,000 tons of rock per 8-hour shift 
working on a 5-day week, which is 
sufficient to supply the needs of the 
new plant, No. 3, and of the two older 
plants. About 300 tons of stone is di- 
verted daily to these plants for shaft 
kilns and for the manufacture of pul- 
verized limestone. The new rotary 
kiln has a capacity of 200 tons of pebble 
lime in 24-hr., requiring about 400 tons 
of stone. The pebble-lime storage and 





The rotary kiln above ex- 
tends from the stone screen- 
ing plant at the extreme 
left almost to the lime- 
storage silos at the right. 


screening plant can size and load out 
50 tons per hr. of finished material, and 
the lime-grinding unit has a capacity of 
4 tons per hr. of material which will 
pass 90 per cent. through 200-mesh. 
Pebble lime for chemical and industrial 
uses is the principal product. The pul- 
verized quicklime produced will be 
sold chiefly to the chemical and build- 
ing trades. The hydrating is at present 
being done at Plant No. 1. All the 
products are being sold under the “Kno- 
Kore” brand. 

The plant was designed by officers of 





Final sizing of stone is done by this 4-ft. by 
6-ft. vibrating screen. 


the Chemical Lime Co. in consultation 
with the engineers of the several com- 
panies supplying the important plant 
and mine equipment. The company 
developed its general plans with the 
advice of these engineers in joint con- 
ferences in order to get the benefit of 
their combined experience and knowl- 
edge. Robert S. Walker, vice-president 
of the company, was in full charge of 
the construction work; L. E. Koontz 
was engineer in charge of the detailing 
of plans. 
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[he concerns which co-operated in 


design of the plant and supplied 


rhe —~ 
major equipment include the follow- ; E cn 
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Cross-section of lime-pulverizing and packing building showing grinding mill, separator, 
screens, and systems for loading bulk and packaged lime. 
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the electric motors in the plant, the The Ingersoll-Rand Co. supplied the 
plant main switchboard and the auto- air compressor, the wet drills, the 
Cross-section through shrinkage stope, chute — matic electric systems which control the mine loaders, the  drill-sharpening 
and main drift, illustrating mining method. operation of the kiln. equipment, and the mine pumps 








Starting to drill a hole in the mine with one 
of the wet-type air drills. 

















Three-drum electric hoist which operates Cross-section of equipment lay-out at firing end of kiln, showing coal-pulverizing and burning 
scraper in the mine, discharging to car below. system, cooler, picking belt, screens and spiral chutes. 
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Section through lime-storage plant showing screening equipment, belt-conveyors, spiral chutes 
and conveyor to shipping building. 


The Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. & En- 
gineering Corp. supplied the pulver 
ized-coal system and lime ball-mill, the 
cwo kiln-dust cyclones, the pneumatic 
dust-handling system, and the kiln-coal 
and stone-feed tanks. 

The Robins Conveying Belt Co. fur 
nished all the belt-conveyors in the 
mine and the stone plant and the four 


vibrating screens and the bucket 
elevator on the latter. 
The Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 





furnished all the lime-handling and con- 
veying equipment including the Redler 
conveyors and elevators, the belt-con- 
veyors and the vibrating screens. 

The Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. sup- 
plied the rotary kiln and cooler, the 
Cheesman burner, and the primary and 
secondary crushers. 

The Scranton Electric Construction 
Co. represented the General Electric 
Co., the Ingersoll-Rand Co. and the 
Buffalo Forge Co. in the equipment 
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Cross-section at feed end of kiln showing stone bins, screens, surge tank and pan-feeder 


delivery to the rotary kiln. 


May, 1937 


Dust cyclones and conveying system are also shown. 






Hoe-type scraper operating in the develop- 
ment of the mine. 





, 


Secondary gyratory crusher which reduces 
6-in. stone to 2!/ in. 





Discharge end of muffled-type tube cooler 
with elevator to screening building at right. 


furnished by them and especially in de- 
vising the cutomatic electric-control 
systems. 

In designing this new plant full pro 
visions were made for future expansion 
and additions. Space was left for a 
second rotary kiln and the other equip- 
ment necessary, a limestone-pul verizing 
plant, a hydrating plant, shaft kilns, 
and a warehouse. The existing plant 
is very flexible in operation and each 
of its major departments can be oper- 
ated independently of the others. This 
eliminates the necessity of halting all 
the operations in the case of a delay in 
any one department. 

The plant and mine are located about 
4 mi. southwest of Bellefonte and 1,000 
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rABULAR ANALYSIS OF THE OPERATIONS AND EQUIPMENT OF THE CHEMICAL LIME CO., PLANT NO. 3, BELLEFONTE, PA.—PART I. 








(Key numbers refer to corresponding numbers on accompanying f flow- ‘sheet. ) 














Model No., Size, 
Capacity or Type 


Power Source 





Drive 











= 30-in. by 480-tt., 18-| 50-hp. G. E. motor Foote reducer 
eg. 
oer 30-in. by 480-ft., 18-| 50-hp. G. E. motor Foote reducer 
eg 
| Gyrex, 4-ft. by &-ft., 1-| 5-hp. G. E. motor V-belt 
deck, 21 6-in. and 6-in.| 
openings. 
| 
} 
20-ton steel ie “ 
No. 74 gyratory Belt 

















Operation | Key | Equipment | Make 
No. | | 
| 
I Sizing of Stone (From mine con- 
veying and crush- 
ing system under| 
construction) ; 
1 Conveyor | Robins 
2 Conveyor Robins 
3 Screen | Robins 
(6-in. to 9-in. to 3a, 
2'4-in. to 6 in. to 3b,/ | 
minus 2'4-in. to 4) 
3a Bin | 
(To cars for plant 
No. 2) 
Secondary Crushing 3b, | Bin } | 
3b. | Secondary crusher | Traylor 
(To 4) | 
Second Sizing of Stone (From 3 and 3b.) | ‘ 
4 | Conveyor Robins 
5 Screen Robins 
| (Minus 3¢-in. to 5a, 
| s-in. to 214-in. to6)| 
5a | Bir’ 
(To cars for plant) 
No. 2) 
Fir Sizing of Stone (From 5) 
6 Conveyor. Robins 
r. Magnetic pulley Dings 
7 Screen Robins 
(1%-in. to 3-in. and} 
14-in. to 1%-in. ) 
rs 8, % to 1% to 7a,) 
7a, | Conveyor | Robins | 
7a: | Screen Robins 
(Both products to 8)| 
ige and Feeding of (From 7 and 7a:) | 
Stone Bins (4) | 
Feeder | Robins 
9 Conveyor | Robins 
10 Elevator | Robins 
11 Bin | 
12 Feeder Webster 
< ning and Cooling (Stone from 12, pri-| 
mary air and coal) 
; from A6) 
13 Kiln | Traylor 
| 
14 | Cooler | Traylor 
Draft fan Buffalo Forge 
(Hot air to A, and) 
B)) 
15 Elevator | Stephens-Adam- 
son 
| 
16 Conveyor | ee 
| son 
(Night run to 21,| 
otherwise to 17) | 
| e-Lime Screening,| 17 Screen | Stephens-Adam- 
Handling and Storage (Oversize to 21, in-| son 
terriediate to 17a, 
fine to 18) 
l7a_ | Conveyor Stephens-Adam- 
(To 21) son 
(From 17) | 
18 Conveyor | Stephens-Adam- 
| son 
19 Screen Stephens-Adam- 
(Coarse to 21, in- son 
termediate to 19a, 
fine to 20) 
19a | Conveyor | Stephens-Adam- 
(To 21) son 
, Conveyor | Stephens-Adam- 
20 (To 21) son 
(From 16, 17, 19 
and 20) 
21 Silos (3) 
(Night run to 21a,| 
sized lime to 22) | 
2la Conveyor Stephens-Adam- 
(Night run to 15) son 
Pebble-Lime Sizing, | 22 Conveyor Stephens-Adam- 
Handling, and Ship- (To 23 or 27) son 
g Screen Stephens-Adam - 
(Oversize to 32, un- son 
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dersize to 24) 
Elevator 


| Stephens-Adam- 
(To 24a, or 25) 


| son 





Belt, 24-in. by 50-ft. 
i 


50-hp. G. E. motor 





Belt, 24-in. by 180-ft., 12-| 25-hp. G. E. motor 


eg. | 

Gyrex, 4-ft. by 6-ft., 2-| 3-hp. G. E. motor 
deck, *4-in. openings on!) 
bottom deck 


| 


| 
lv 
| 
| 


| 


| 


Foote reducer 


V-belt 








Belt, 18-in. by 105- 
Bucket, 103-ft. 


ft. 15-hp. motor 


15-hp. motor 


| 160-ton steel 


Pan, 18-in. by 14-ft. 5-hp. G. E. motor 


Rotary, 400-ft. by 819-ft. | 60-hp. G. E. variable-speed| 
by 7-ft., all-welded motor 
aceon K. R. Wilson) 
gasoline engine 
Rotary, 42'4-ft. by 7-ft.,) 5-hp. G. E. motor 
muitiple-tube, indirect 
15-hp. G. E. variable-speed | 
motor 


_ Redler, 13-in. by 100-ft., 


15-hp. G. E. motor 
9 + 25-ton per hr. ca- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a 


10-hp. G. E. motor | Foote reducer 
| Gyrex, 4-ft. by 6-ft., 2-| 5-hp. G. E. motor | V-belt 
deck, 1'4-in. and 1%-| 
in. openings | 
| 
Belt, 16-in. by 35-ft. | Foote reducer 
| Vibrex, 4-ft. by 6-ft., 1-| 5-hp. G. E. motor | V-belt 
deck, %-in. openings | 
ea ie | 2 
| Concrete, 25 ft. square by | 
40 ft. deep, 1,000-ton 
capacity 
Traveling belt type 3-hp. G. E. motor | Gearmotor 


Foote worm-gear reducer and 
Whitney chain 





sear reduction 
Direct-connected 
Falk reducer 


Direct-connected 


Foote reducer 


Foote reducer 





pacity A 
Belt, 42-in. by 17-ft. pick-| 3-hp. G. E. motor 
ing 
4-ft. by 6 ft., 2-deck. 3-hp. G. E. motor 
Belt, 20-in. by 18-ft Tail pulley of 18 
Belt, 20-in. by 33-ft. 5-hp. G. E. motor 
4-ft. by 6-ft., 2-deck 3-hp. G. E. motor 
Belt, 20-in. by 14-ft. 5-hp. G. E. motor 


Belt, 20-in. by 35-ft. Tail pulley of 19a 


30-ft. diameter by 66-ft., 
4,200-ton total capacity 


Belt, 20-in. 


V-belt 


Silent chain 


Foote reducer 


V-belt 


| Foote reducer 


Silent chain 





Redler, 13-in. by 82-ft. 15-hp. G. E. motor 


5-hp. G. E. motor Foote reducer 
| ‘Belt, 24-in. by 140-ft. P 5-hp. G. E. motor Foote reducer 
4-ft. by 8-ft., 1-deck 3-hp. G. E. motor | V-belt 


Foote reducer 





(Continued on facing page) 
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TABULAR ANALYSIS OF THE OPERATIONS AND EQUIPMENT OF THE CHEMICAL LIME CO.. 
(Key numbers refer to corresponding numbers on accompanying flow-sheet.) 





Operation Key Equipment 
No. 
Pebble-Lime 25 Screen 


(Oversize to 26, un- 
dersize to 24a;) 

26 Tank 
(To 24a; or 27) 


Sizing, Handling, and 
Shipping (cont.) 


(From 22 and 26 
27 Conveyor 
(Pebble lime to cars 
for shipment) 
Lime Pulverizing, Sep- (From 24 or 25) 
arating and Packing | 24a, Tanks (2) 
24a: | Ball-mill 


(From 26 and 24a:) 
24a; | Elevator 


24a, Separator 
(Rejects to 24a:, 
fines to 24a;) 
24a, | Tank 
24a. | Bag-packer 
Coal and Primary Air (From railroad cars) 
Al Track hopper 





A2 Elevator 
A3 Bin 


(Coal from A3, hot 
air from 14) 
A4 Ball-mill 


| AS Fan 
(Secondary air from 
3) 
A6 Burner 


(Primary air and 
coal to 13) 





Secondary Air (Hot air from 14) 
Bl Fan 
(Secondary air to 
A6) 
(Dust and hot gas 
from 13) 
13a, | Cyclones (2 
(Dust to l3a:, gas 
to 13b) 
13a Conveyors (2 
(To cars for ship 
ment) 


Kiln Draft and Dust 
Recovery 


(Gas from 13a,) 
13b Fan 

(Gas to stack and 
atmosphere 


Compressed Air Compressor 


ft. from Plant No. 2. Their location on 
high ground makes them free from the 
danger of the floods which periodically 
interefere with the operation of other 
plants located in the valley. The plant 
is about 4 mi. from the Bellefonte 
Central Rys. line and a siding was built 
by the company to connect with the 
railroad. 

The limestone is mined from the 
Bellefonte or Trenton ledge which has 
for years been the source of the raw 
material for much of the high-grade 
lime sold to the chemical industries. 
The ledge stands at an angle of about 
70 deg. from the horizontal and is from 
70 to 80 ft. wide and several thousand 
feet in depth. This stone is high-cal- 
cium with an average carbonate content 
of over 99 per cent. 

The mine, which is now in its second- 
ary stage of development, is a typical 
simplified shrinkage-stope form of 


operation similar to that employed by 
the American Lime & Stone Co. (P & Q, 
March, 1937, p. 63) in the same ledge. 
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deck 


104-ft. diameter by 40-ft. 


Stephens-Adam-) Redler, 15-in., 21-ft. hori-| 20-hp. G 
son zontal, 65 ft. at 45 deg. 


10'4-ft. diameter by 40-ft. 


Kennedy-Van) 4-ft. by 9-ft., air-swept 50-hp. G 
Saun 
Stephens-Adam-; Redler, 7-in. by 62-ft. 5-hp. G. 
son 
Gayco 10'4-ft., mechanical 10-hp. G 
10-ft. diameter by 40-ft. 
Valve Bag Co. 2-tube 5-hp. G. 
Concrete, 200-ton 
Stephens-Adam-| Redler, 7-in. by 58-ft. 5-hp. G. 


son 
50-ton, steel 





PLANT NO. 3, BELLEFONTE, PA.—PART Wl. 


Make Model No., Size, Power Source Drive 
Capacity or Type 
Tyler Hum-mer, 4-ft. by 6-ft., 1-| Motor-generator set 


. E. motor Foote reducer 


. E. motor Philadelphia reducer 
E. motor Foote reducer 

. E. motor V-belt 

E. motor 

E. motor Foote reducer 


Kennedy-Van 4-ft. by 9-ft., air-swept 75-hp. G. E. synchronous; Philadelphia reducer 

_ Saun ; motor 

Ken nedy-Van_| 8-in. by 30-in. 10-hp. G. E., d.-c. variable-| Direct-connected 
Saun speed motor 


Traylor-Chees- 
man 


Buffalo Forge 15-hp. ¢ 


speed 


Kennedy-Van_ 11-ft. diameter 
Saun 


Kennedy-Van Pneumatic, 6-ft. diameter, 
Saun 7-ton capacity each 


Buffalo Forge Type SL, size 12, Super, 50-hp., 


3. E. d.-c., variable-| Direct-connected 
motor 


d.-c., variable-speed) Direct-connected 


Limit-Load motor 


Ingersoll-Rand 
and 20-in. by 14-in. 


All the handling of the stone in the 
mine is done mechanically, and the 
belt-conveyor system of 
transfer will be used throughout when 
the development will have been com- 
pleted. Finnish miners familiar with 
this method of mining were brought in 
from the mining district of the north- 
ern peninsula of Michigan for the de- 
velopment and operation of this mine. 

The mine level is being established at 
an approximate depth of 400 ft. below 
the surface, and an 18-deg. slope 1,000 
ft. long was first sunk to the mine level. 
This slope is 9 ft. high and 14 ft. wide 
and for some distance below the portal 
is lined with concrete. Wherever water 
seepage was noted, the walls and ceil- 
ing were lined with Gunite. In addi- 
tion to the belt-conveyors, this slope 
has a stairway and a hoist car for trans- 
porting men and materials between the 
surface and the mine. This car is 
operated by a Stroudsburg Engine 
Works single-drum hoist driven by a 
40-hp. motor. 


economical 


Imperial Type 10, 12'9-in.| 200-hp. G. E. motor 


The main drift is being developed at 
right angles to the slope, in an east- 
and-west direction, and material and 
man “raises” are being driven to the 
shrinkage-stope level which intersects 
the slope above the drift level. In this 
variation of the overhand-stoping meth- 
od limestone is blasted down from 
the roof and stopes 250 ft. high and 
250 ft. wide and the full thickness of 
the ledge with five material-delivery 
chutes are being developed from this 
level. These stopes will be separated 
by 50-ft. pillars. 
stone blasted down occupies more space 
than it did in its natural formation 
and periodic shrinkage of the pile is 


In these stopes the 


necessary to give the miners at the top 
headroom for themselves and_ their 
This shrinking will be done 
from below by drawing off the rock 


tool S. 


through material “raises” into bulldoz- 
ing chambers entered from the man- 
walk, where the stone will be passed 
through a grizzly into pockets from 
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which arc gates and a movable pan 
feeder will deliver it on a horizontal 
belt-conveyor. This conveyor will dis- 
charge into a Traylor 6-ft. by 12-ft. 
heavy-duty revolving manganese-wire 
screen having 9-in. openings. The over- 
size will be discharged into a Traylor 
16-in. gyrator crusher with its opening 
set at 3 in. The minus 9-in. stone com- 
ing from the screen and the 3-in. ma- 
terial from the crusher will drop on a 
220-ft. cross belt-conveyor on a slope of 
18 deg. This belt will discharge the 
stone on the main conveyors running to 
the surface. These main conveyors are 
in operation and the screen and crusher 
have been installed but are not yet in 
use. Ingersoll-Rand wet drills and 
40-per cent. Hercules ammonia ex- 
plosive are being used. 





Vibrating screen in lime-grinding and pack- 
ing department. Elevator in background. 


Until the secondary development 
work is sufficiently advanced for this 
permanent handling system to be com- 
pleted, a temporary system to the main 
conveyor is in use. Stone or “muck” 
is now being loaded by Ingersoll-Rand 
electric scraper-type loading machines 
into 24-cu.yd. cars which are hauled by 
a Mancha 5-ton electric locomotive to 
the foot of the slope. Here the stone 
is being sledged through a 9-in. rail 
grizzly into a hopper feeding a 100-ft. 
inclined belt-conveyor. This tempovary 
conveyor feeds the minus 9-in. stone 
to the first of the two 480-ft. permanent 
main conveyors. 

The mine is being ventilated through 
a 20-in. pipe by fans with a capacity of 
10,000 cu.ft. per min. As soon as a 
man “raise” is pushed through to the 
surface, natural ventilation is expected 
to be adequate. Two Ingersoll-Rand 
pumps driven by 40-hp. electric motors 
drain the mine from a sump. Each 
pump has a capacity of 275 gal. per 
min. against a 400-ft. vertical head. 

The second main conveyor from the 
mine discharges the minus 9-in. stone 
on a Robins Gyrex 4-ft. by 8-ft. vibrat- 
ing screen which has 2'4-in. and 6-in. 
openings on a single deck. The 6-in. to 
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View showing feed end of kiln, cyclones, feed bin, stone elevator and stone-screening building. 


9-in. stone is chuted into a 20-ton steel 
bin from which it is hauled to the 
shaft kilns at Plant No. 2. The 24%-in. 
to 6-in. stone drops into a bin from 
which it is fed to a No. 74% Traylor 
gyratory crusher. The minus 2¥-in. 
product of this crusher and the under- 
size from the screen are combined on 
a belt-conveyor which is inclined at 
12 deg. and discharges in a transfer 
house on a Robins Gyrex 4-ft. by 6-ft. 
double-deck vibrating screen. The top 
deck is used only to relieve the load 
on the %-in. bottom deck. The minus 
¥s-in. material drops into a bin from 
which it is hauled to Plant No. 2 for 
the manufacture of ground-limestone 
products. A narrow-gage industrial 
railroad 1,000 ft. long was installed to 
serve this plant. The hauling equip- 
ment consists of an 8-ton Plymouth 
locomotive and 4-cu.yd. Western dump 
cars. 

The *%-in. to 24-in. material com- 
ing from the screen drops on a belt- 
conveyor which carries it to the screen- 





Screens and conveyors which distribute quick- 
lime to the silos. 


house. A 20-in. Dings magnetic head 
pulley on this conveyor removes any 
tramp iron. The stone is discharged 
on a Robins Gyrex 4-ft. by 6-ft. double- 
deck vibrating screen which has 1 %-in. 
and 1'%4-in. openings. The two coarse 
sizes produced are chuted into storage 
compartments. The undersize (minus 
144-in.) is carried on a short inclined 
belt-conveyor to a Robins Vibrex 4-ft. 





Main belt-conveyor from secondary crusher 
to transfer building. 


by 6-ft. single-deck screen which has 
%-in. openings and whose two products 
also drop into storage. 

The raw-stone storage consists of a 
group of four reinforced-concrete bins 
25 ft. square and 40 ft. high with ca 
pacities of 1,000 tons each. The four 
sizes of stone are used to make four 
sizes of pebble lime. Stone is dis 
charged from these bins through Robins 
Gates on a Robins traveling belt-feeder 
over a reclaiming belt-conveyor operat- 
ing in a tunnel running under the bins 
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The air-swept 4-ft. by 9-ft. ball-mill which grinds the lime. Conveyors and elevators are seen 
in the background and in foreground at right. 


| throughout their full length. This 
nveyor drops the stone in a Robins 
t-bucket-elevator which discharges it 
a 160-ton steel kiln-feed bin, which 
sufficient capacity for 8 hr. opera- 
of the kiln. A Webster horizontal 
feeder driven by Whitney chain 
a Foote worm gear reducer, dis- 
irges the stone from this bin into a 
out feeding direct into the kiln. The 
ator can also discharge on a chute 
oading the bin stone into cars, when 

; desired to empty the bins. This 
tion also makes it possible to sell 
stone, if this should ever be de- 


Traylor 400-ft. rotary kiln is said 
the longest all-welded kiln in ex- 
It is 8% ft. in diameter for 
first 300 ft. from the firing end and 
rs in a 10-ft. section to 7-ft. diam- 
for the remaining 90 ft. of its 
which forms the preheating 
The large-diameter section is 

of l-in. and %-in. plate and the 
%4-in.-plate. The kiln 
ix rider rings, each supported on 
single bronze-bearing rollers, and 
) in, per ft. Lifters in 


section of 


L pitc h of 








Elevator which carries coal from track 
hopper to mill-feed bin. 
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the feed end prevent spillage and each 
end of the kiln is fitted with sealing 
rings. The kiln is driven by a 60-hp. 
d.-c. variable-speed motor through a 
Traylor gear reducer. An auxiliary 
power unit consists of a K. R. Wilson 
Co. Ford V-8 industrial power unit 
connected to a Foote reducer with a 
clutch. The kiln was shipped in five 
sections and they were welded together 
after the kiln was placed in position. 
The kiln is lined with General Re- 
factories 70-per cent. alumina brick 





Motor driving the kiln through gear reducer, 
Auxiliary gas-engine clutch at the left. 


and the 200-ft. section nearest the firing 
end is insulated with Johns-Manville 
Superex 2 in. thick. Johns-Manville in- 
sulating cement is used. Sample hole 
plugs are spaced 10 ft. apart for the 
length of the kiln and there are two 
standard manholes for repairs. Three 
thermocouples, placed 210, 250, and 290 
ft. from the firing end, are connected 
to a Leeds-Northrup indicating pyrom- 
eter. 

The outstanding feature of this kiln 
is the introduction of the raw stone into 
the comparatively-low temperature of 
500 deg. F. In a period of about 3 hr. 
the temperature of the stone is gradually 
brought up to about 2,200 deg. In the 
last 50 ft. of the kiln a 2,000-deg. tem- 
perature is maintained to offset the loss 
by radiation after calcining and to give 


a curing or soaking-pit effect. This 
slow calcination also reduces the amount 
of stone breakage or disintegration in 
the kiln and the resulting dust loss. The 
slow and controlled calcination produces 
a consistently-high quality of lime. 
Combustion control and the length of 
flame necessary to achieve the results 
mentioned are obtained by maintaining 
the proper admixture of the fuel and air 
and by the adjustment of the primary 
and secondary air in the quantities and 
at the intervals required. This exten- 
sion of the calcining zone also provides 
more opportunity for the escape of 
A Buffalo Type SL Super-Limit 
Load, size 12 fan at the feed end of the 
kiln supplies the induced draft. It is 
driven by a variable-speed motor and 





The 12!/-in. and 20-in. by 14-in. air com- 
pressor, 200-hp. motor and aftercooler. 


has a range of output up to 40,000 cu. 
ft. per min. The hot gases are drawn 
by this fan from the kiln through two 
11-ft. Kennedy-Van Saun_ cyclones, 
which precipitate the dust, and the air 
and gas are released to the atmosphere 
through a steel stack. The precipitated 
dust enters a Kennedy-Van Saun pneu- 
matic-conveying system consisting of 
two 6-ft.-diameter containers with a ca- 
pacity of 7 tons each. This system loads 
the dust into cars for sale as pulverized 
limestone. 

A highly-volatile local coal is received 
in hopper cars and is discharged into 
a 200-ton track hopper. A Stephens- 
Adamson Redler elevator transfers the 
coal into a 50-ton steel surge bin from 
which it is fed into the coal mill. This 
is a Kennedy-Van Saun 4-ft. by 9-ft. 
air-swept ball-mill equipped for direct 
firing. Preheated ‘primary air with a 
temperature of about 500 deg. F. is 
drawn from the lime-cooler hot-air reser- 
voir and through the mill by a fan and 
is introduced into the kiln with the coal 
through the inner pipe of a Traylor 
Cheesman burner. A Buffalo Size 6 
Duplex Conoidal fan also draws second- 
ary air from the cooler hot-air reservoir 
at about 800 deg. F. and blows it into 
the kiln through the annular space be- 
tween the inner and outer pipes of the 
burner. Coal is ground to a fineness of 
90 per cent. through 200-mesh. The 
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fuel ratio of this kiln is now above 5 
to 1 and a figure approaching 6 to | 
is expected when all the adjustments 
are made and the kiln is operated at 
normal capacity. 

The calcined pebble lime is dis- 
charged from the kiln into a new type 
of Traylor rotary cooler 42% ft. long 
and 7 ft. in diameter. This cooler is 
of the indirect-cooling type with seven 
16-in.-diameter tubes extending 
throughout its full length. The lime 
enters these tubes at a temperature of 
about 2,000 deg. F. and leaves them at 
about 200 deg. F. The cooling air 
enters the cooler shell around the tubes 
and leaves the shell without dust as it 
does not come in contact with the ma- 
terial. This indirect-cooling method al- 
lows the use of a high air velocity which 
improves the cooling efficiency, and it 
prevents hydration of the lime in the 
cooler when the humidity of the cool- 
ing air is high. A concrete-lined pit 
under the kiln has been provided to 
make possible the removal of the cooler 
tubes when necessary. 

The pebble lime is discharged from 
the cooler into a Redler elevator which 
has flexible controls giving capacities of 
either 9 or 25 tons per hr. as desired. 
The lime is discharged on a Stephens- 





Regrinding a drill bit in the shop. 


Adamson picking belt where any un- 
desirable material is removed. During 
the night run lime may be discharged 
from this conveyor through a by-pass 
chute into one of the storage compart- 
ments below; but ordinarily it is dis- 
charged on a Stephens-Adamson 4-ft. 
by 6-ft. double-deck screen with 1%-in. 
and 1%4-in. openings. The large size 
of pebble lime is discharged to storage 
and the second size is taken to another 
compartment on a short belt-conveyor. 
The undersize lime drops on an inclined 
belt-conveyor which discharges it on a 
second screen of similar description, but 
with %-in. openings on one deck and 
%-in. and %-in. on the other. To pre- 
vent breakage sized pebble lime is de- 
livered to silo storage by means of 
Holmes spiral chutes. 
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The three reinforced-concrete silos 
supporting this screen building are 30 
ft. in diameter and 66 ft. high and have 
a total capacity of 4,200 tons. Each 
silo is divided in two equal parts by a 
vertical partition. 

The night-run pebble lime is fed by 
a gravity chute from its bin compart- 
ment to a short belt-conveyor which 
discharges it into the Redler elevator 
receiving the cooler product. Sized peb- 
ble lime is drawn from storage on a 





Photo-electric cell which controls rate of 
feed to the kiln. 


horizontal reclaiming _ belt-conveyor 
which is inclined at its discharge end to 
unload into a split chute. One leg of 
the chute discharges the lime into an in- 
clined Redler conveyor which loads it 
into cars for bulk shipment. The other 
leg discharges on a 4-ft. by 8-ft. Steph- 
ens-Adamson _ single-deck vibrating 
screen from which the oversize material 
is discharged into the loading Redler. 

The fine product of this screen is 
dropped into a second Redler elevator 
which discharges it into a split chute. 
One leg of this chute discharges into 
two 10,-ft. diameter by 20-ft. 60-ton 
steel storage tanks. The other leg dis- 
charges on a 4-ft. by 6-ft. single-deck 
Hum-mer screen from which the fines 
also are discharged into the storage 
tanks. The material retained on the 
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Officials and operating executives of the 
Chemical Lime Co. Top row (left to right): 
M. W. Ardary, timekeeper; W. J. Emerick, 
treas. and ass't. sec.; R. S. Walker, vice pres, 
and gen. mgr.; S. H. Smith, gen. supt. Bot- 
tom row (left to right): W. J. Ward, chief 
chemist; Paul Emerick; Bayard Magee, main- 
tenance engineer; R. D. Cheesman, com- 
bustion engineer. 


Hum-mer screen is discharged into a 
third storage tank of the same size from 
which package shipments of pebble lime 
are made. Lime can also be discharged 
from this tank to the loading Redler, 
when it is desired to clear the tank for a 
special-sized product. 

Under the storage tanks is the 4-ft. 
by 9-ft. Kennedy-Van Saun_ball-mill 
which is driven through a Philadelphia 
speed-reducer. A Redler elevator feeds 
the mill product into a 10-ft. Gayco 
mechanical separator. The rejects from 
the separator are returned to the mill 
and the product is discharged into a 
fourth 60-ton steel tank which feeds a 
2-tube Valve Bag packer. 

The loading Redler is so arranged 
that it can load into cars at 3 points on 
either of two tracks through telescoping 
steel spouts. The first and shortest 
spout can load only into box-cars on 
the first track. The other two spouts 
can load into any type of car on either 
of the two tracks. With this system a 
car can be completely loaded from one 
spout without being moved and a car 


(Continued on page 70) 





Coal mill with feeder at right—motor, reducer and fan at left—control board on back wall. 
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By V. P. AHEARN 


Executive Secretary 
National Sand & Gravel Assn. 


THE POLITICAL SCENE IN WASHINGTON’ 


HILE a multitude of bills were 
WY cnaces into law during the 

seventy-fourth Congress, it is 
probably true that the most important 
of these to industry were the Social Se- 
curity Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, and 
the Robinson-Patman Act. I shall dis- 
cuss these in the order named, so far 
is their general principle is concerned, 
ind at the same time will attempt to 
indicate the probable course of action 
on amendment or expansion of these 
ills during the present session. These 
three major enactments are of interest 
not only from the standpoint of public 
policy but also as to their conformity 
vith constitutional powers of the Con- 


ress. 


lhe Social Security Act—This revo- 


lutionary experiment by the federal 
government in a purely social field was 
unquestionably the most popular piece 
of legislation enacted in many years. 
| believe that all of you are generally 
tamiliar with the requirements which it 
imposes upon the employer and upon 
the employees, but many fail to recog- 
nize the tremendous impact of this leg- 
islation upon the national economy. 
Even if the present law is not changed 
yy the addition of larger taxes or by 
nereasing its scope to embrace agricul- 
tural and domestic workers, it will ulti- 
nately require the annual payment in 
taxes of $4,000,000,000, a sum which 
equals the revenues of the Federal gov- 
rnment during the past fiscal year. 
Notwithstanding this heavy charge 
pon income, I am confident that in- 
dustry approves the objectives of the 
measure, but the undeniable fact re- 
nains that so long as we are engaged 
in a competitive system the Social Se- 
curity Act, by taxing employment it- 
self, is certain to have the effect of stim- 
ulating the duty of management con- 
stantly to effect reductions in the cost 
of operation. This may ultimately re- 
sult in a decrease of employment, giving 
to only a privileged few the benefits of 
the Social Security Act. Such a result 
would have grave social consequences, 
ind there would be grim irony. in a law 
which, although designed to improve 


* | 


resented at 1937 annual convention of 
Rock, Sand and Gravel Producers Associa- 
of Northern California, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, Cal., March 18, 1937. 
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the condition of employees, had the ef- 
fect of limiting work opportunities and 
of increasing the cost of living. 

With the possible exception of its un- 
employment compensation insurance 
provisions I believe that the Social Se- 
curity Act will survive the constitutional 
test. There is no immediate prospect 
of substantial amendment of the act in 
the seventy-fifth Congress, although 
many proposals for change will be of- 
fered. Many look with concern upon 
the accumulation of the tremendous re- 
serves required by the act and suggest 
that the impounding of such a huge 
sum of money will not only tempt the 
Congress to expand appropriations but 
will also have a paralyzing effect upon 
business activity. There is impressive 
support for the proposal that Federal 
obligations under the act should be met 
by current taxes and by current appro- 
priations, and while such a change will 
probably not be made this year, when 
dispassionate consideration of the act 
becomes possible this substitute plan 
may be adopted. 


The Walsh-Healey Act—lt is safe 
to assume that this important legisla- 
tion can not be successfully challenged 
in a constitutional sense. There is not 
even a remote possibility of its relaxa- 
tion during the present session of the 
Congress, and there is every probability 
that the act will be enlarged in scope 
and effect... . 

In its present form it applies only to 
direct contractual relationships with the 
federal government, and subcontracting 
is not affected except by a requirement 
that no part of the contract shall be 
performed under conditions prejudicial 
to the health or safety of the workers. 
Individual contracts of less than $10,000 
are exempt, but where exemption does 
not apply, the contractor is required to 
observe an 8-hr. day and a 40-hr. week, 
to pay a rate of one and one-half times 
the regular hourly rate for time worked 
in excess of these daily and weekly lim- 
itations, and to pay wages previously 
determined by the Secretary of Labor 
to be fair and equitable for the industry 
in question. Only those regularly en- 
gaged in the business which forms the 
subject matter of the contract, either 
manufacturer or dealer, are eligible to 
bid. This latter provision was aimed 


at bid peddling and bid shopping and 


has commanded the approval of legiti- 
mate industry. 

An effort will be made in the present 
session to reduce the present minimum 
to $2,500 and, if a practical solution of 
the administrative difficulty can be de- 
vised, to extend its operations to sub- 
contracting.' It is hardly a secret that 
several members of the Congress are 
not pleased with the methods employed 
by the Secretary of Labor in putting the 
act into effect. When it was presented 
for consideration last year, the objec- 
tions of some members were eliminated 
by the provisions that the act should 
not apply to commodities ordinarily 
purchasable in the open market and, 
furthermore, that existing geographical 
wage differentials would be observed 
by stipulating that the findings of the 
secretary in this regard should be based 
upon local prevailing wages. Neither 
of these injunctions has been obeyed 
by the secretary. The open-market ex- 
emption was construed to mean that if 
the contracting officer was required by 
law to advertise for bids, the act would 
apply, thus making the exemption run 
to the manner in which the contract is 
let rather than to the commodity which 
the federal government was purchas- 
ing. The first wage determination by 
the secretary established a uniform na- 
tional wage for the men’s clothing in- 
dustry, which immediately aroused re- 
sentment in certain congressional quar- 
Crs... 


The Robinson-Patman Act.—So far 
as the field of influence is concerned, 
there appears little doubt that this act 
represented a proper exertion of fed- 
eral power. Reduced to its essentials, 
the act narrowed the allowable defenses 
to charges of price discrimination. 
Compliance with the act is an indi- 
vidual responsibility, but business man- 
agement is faced with the most serious 
obligations in complying with the law. 
Drastic penalties are imposed for com- 
mercial practices heretofore entirely 
legal, including civil suits for treble 
damages by all aggrieved parties and, 
as to certain business conduct, criminal 
penalties may be assessed. 

The Robinson-Patman Act has been 
subjected to legitimate criticism on the 
score that it is vague and ambiguous, 
and while it is impossible for anyone 


1 See page 53 for later developments. 
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to give a detailed statement of the 
meaning of the act for application to 
all transactions, I suggest that the fol- 
lowing test be applied to any set of 
facts to determine whether the act has 
been violated: 

(1) Is there a discrimination in 
price? 
(2) Is interstate commerce affected? 


(3) Is the discrimination with respect 
to goods of similar grade and quality? 
If not, the discrimination is not unlaw- 
ful. 

(4) Did the price discrimination 
make due allowance for demonstrable 
differences in cost of manufacture, sale 
or delivery? 

(5) Is the discrimination merely the 
exercise of a seller’s legal right to select 
his own customers and to refuse to sell 
to others? 

(6) Is the discrimination protected 
by that provision of the act which gives 
the seller the right to meet competi- 
tion? 

(7) Finally, what is the effect of the 
discrimination? If it does not (a) sub- 
stantially lessen competition, (b) tend 
to create a monopoly, or to (c) injure, 
destroy, or prevent competition with 
any person who either grants or know 
ingly receives the benefit of such dis 
crimination, or with customers of either 
of them, there is no unlawful discrim- 
ination. 

The validity of the Robinson-Patman 
Act depends upon the extent of the 
power of the federal government under 
the commerce clause of the constitution. 
This has produced the mistaken as 
sumption in some quarters that if a 
shipment does not cross a state line, 
the act will not apply. While this is 
the presumptive criterion of the effect 
of the commerce clause, it is not univer 
sally true. The Supreme Court has 
often stated that it can not give a cate 
gorical definition of the commerce 
clause, but has insisted, as in the 
Schechter decision, that the distinction 
between interstate commerce and in- 
trastate commerce is clear in principle 
and that the precise line will be drawn 
as individual cases arise. The federal 
government may exercise control over 
intrastate commerce if such control is 
necessary to protect interstate commerce. 
I recognize the inconclusiveness of this 
statement, but it will serve to suggest 
to members of our industry the impor- 
tance of a full examination of every 
commercial transaction before arriving 
at a decision that the Robinson-Patman 
Act has no effect. 

Mr. Patman recently introduced two 
new bills to supplement the antitrust 
laws. One would make it an unfair 
method of competition for a manutfac- 
turer to sell any of his products at retail 
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where the effect of such selling may be 


“substantially to lessen competition be- 


tween such manufacturer or his cus- 
tomers, or tend to create a monopoly in 
such line of commerce, or to injure, de- 
stroy or prevent competition between a 
customer or customers of such manufac- 
turer.” The second bill would render 
it unlawful to make a sale or contract 
for sale of commodities, or a contract 
for furnishing any service, pursuant to 
any agreement that the seller will pur- 
chase from his customer or from any 
person designated by him any commod- 
ities or services, where the effect of the 
arrangement will be to lessen competi- 
tion, tend to create a monopoly, or to 
injure competition between competi- 
tors. 

While these acts may not be adopted 
at the present session, it would be idle 
to deny that they command impressive 
support, in a political sense at least. It 
is not known at the moment whether 
Mr. Patman will press for action on his 
bill to make illegal the use of the bas- 
ing-point or delivered-price systems of 
sales. It may be expected, however, 
that agitation for this legislation will 
not cease, and while the industries con- 
cerned have a logical explanation for 
their use of one of or both these sys- 
tems, the methods employed have been 
attacked by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and any vigorous administra- 
tion espousal of such a bill would render 
its passage more than an even bet. 

Surtax on Undistributed Surplus.— 
There are many features of the Revenue 
Act of 1936 which contradict sound 
principles of taxation, but there is one 
phase of this law which may have the 
most damaging effect on such an indus- 
try as ours. Unless it is amended to 
permit corporations to retain a percent- 
age of their earnings for legitimate cap- 
ital improvements and expansions, the 
industrial building market seems al- 
most certain to decline. Considerable 
sentiment exists within the Congress 
for amendment of the bill, but strong 
administration opposition may be voiced 
against such a course unless there is a 
popular demand for eliminating some 
of the drastic provisions of the measure. 

The Seventy-Fifth Congress.—S.nce 
everything must await action on the 
judiciary proposal, it is difficult to give 
any intelligent forecast of legislative ac- 
tion during the current session until the 
position of the court has been clarified. 
Prominent among the measures now 
awaiting consideration is the O’Maho- 
ney Federal Licensing Bill. So far the 
author of this measure has not secured 
administration support, but industry 
should be warned now that it involves 
more than voluntary federal incorpora- 
tion. The bill would institute a system 
of requiring a federal license before 





one may engage in business, and condi- 
tions precedent to obtaining that license 
would demand a submission to minute 
federal control over every phase of in- 
dustrial activity. Employers would be 
required ta hargain collectively with 
representatives of their employees, and 
in the event of a strike or other labor 
dispute, wherein the Federal Trade 
Commission found that the employer 
was at fault, the license of such busi- 
ness could be revoked. 

In collective bargaining the licensees 
would be required to be guided by the 
following principle: “Rates of pay of 
employees shall be increased, and hours 
of work shall be reduced in accordance 
with gains in the profits and in the pro- 
ductive efficiency of industry arising 
from increased mechanization, improve- 
ments in technological methods, or from 
other causes, to the end that employees 
shall have an equitable participation in 
the value of the output of industry, and 
that employment and mass-purchasing 
power may keep pace with the produc- 
tive accomplishment of industry.” 

The commission would also be au- 
thorized to prohibit any practices it be- 
lieved to be dishonest or fraudulent, 
even though by legal standards those 
practices might not constitute unfair 
methods of competition within the 
meaning of the antitrust laws. In addi- 
tion to revocation of license to do busi- 
ness, maximum fines of $10,000 and 
imprisonment for five years could be 
applied to individuals, and corporations 
would be subject to a maximum fine in 
substantial amounts. The fate of this 
bill will be determined by subsequent 
events, and while it may never pass in 
its present form, it will be used as a 
stalking horse by those who are de- 
termined to bring all industrial activity 
under the control of the federal gov- 
ernment. Another bill of this general 
character is the familiar 30-hr. work- 
week proposal. This will be used only 
as a threat and will not be adopted. 

Industrial Control.—Many proposals 
are now before the President which 
have as their objective the restoration 
of some of the features of the National 
Recovery Act. In substance, these pro 
posals calculate an amendment of the 
antitrust laws to permit industry to hold 
trade-practice conferences with a desig 
nated agency of the federal govern 

ment, the rules under these conferences 
to be divided into two groups: the first 
group would be unfair trade practices 
consistent with the laws against monop- 
oly and therefore binding upon all 
members of the industry, including 
minimum wages and maximum hours; 
the second group of rules would in 
volve the prohibition of commercial 
practices which, while not necessarily 
violative of the antitrust laws, are still 
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considered to be destructive of industrial 
stability. The latter rules would be en- 
forceable only against those members 
of the industry who contracted to re- 
spect them, but immunity from prosecu- 
tion by the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission would 
be afforded to the signatories, unless 
and until it was discovered that the 
practical operation of these rules result- 
ed in an unreasonable restraint of trade. 

This particular approach has already 
enlisted some measure of industry sup- 
port, and it is not unlikely that a pro- 
gram along this line will actually be 
sponsored by the President. At the 
moment it is difficult to see wherein the 
federal government, in the light of un- 
broken judicial decisions, can control 
wages and hours in production or man- 
ufacturing, no matter what device is 
employed for that purpose. Further- 
more, industry has a right to be skep- 
tical about any proposal which offers 
reciprocal benefits for acceptance of 
federal domination over wages and 
hours. Our experience under the Re- 
covery Act is sufficient to make us move 
with caution. The Supreme Court has 
always acted as a unit in sharply re- 
stricting the delegation of legislative 
power, and it is going to be a large task 
to select wording for any statute which 
will safely authorize a branch of the 
Executive Department to make industry 
law which is binding upon all members 
of that industry. 


The Labor Situation—Recent devel- 
opments in labor relationships have 
been marked by the quiet burial of the 
National Labor Disputes Act. That act 
provided that employees should be en- 
titled to organize and join labor organ- 
izations, to bargain collectively with 
representatives of their own choosing. 
Employers were enjoined from inter- 
fering with employees in the exercise 
of their rights, or to refuse to bargain 
collectively with authorized representa- 
tives of their employees. The legisla- 
tion commanded the support of a solid 
labor front during its stormy passage 
through the Congress, but the majority- 
rule principle established by the act has 
been a boomerang to the craft unions 
which control the American Federation 
of Labor. That rule has played into the 
hands of John L. Lewis and it may 
spell out the reason for his recent suc- 
cesses in important industries. If the 
act is held to be constitutional, I would 
not be at all surprised to witness a move 
by the federation to repeal the law, 
tor it is alleged that important leaders 
in that organization have already 
warned the National Labor Relations 
Board that its policies were antagonis- 
tic to craft-union interests. 

it should be made plain that nothing 
under the act requires the employer to 
sign any written agreement with the 
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employees or with representatives of his 
employees. He is required to bargain 
collectively with duly authorized agents 
of his employees, but there is no legal 
compulsion for acceptance of terms or 
for the reaching of any agreement, for- 
mal or informal. The problem con- 
cerned is not exclusively legalistic in 
character, but a clear understanding of 
the law is necessary if employers are to 
protect their legitimate rights. 

I do not anticipate any serious en- 
largement of federal jurisdiction over 
labor disputes. Compulsory arbitration 
has been opposed in the past by labor 
organizations, but to the extent that 
federal power exists general legislation 
may be adopted patterned after the Rail- 
road labor Mediation Board. This 
act seems to have worked in a highly 
successful manner; it restrains precipi- 
tate and impulsive action and insures 
an adequate statement of the public in- 
terest. 


The Recovery Problem—The difh- 
culty inherent in any consideration of 
the problem of labor relationships is 
that those who champion laws to re- 
strict the rights of industry appear to 
think exclusively in terms of money in- 
come. The recent wage increases in 
the steel industry were followed the 
next day by advances in the prices of 
steel. If wages advance more rapidly 
than prices, labor will achieve a net gain 
in its position; but if prices advance 
more rapidly than wages, general pur- 
chasing power will be reduced and the 
demand for steel and other commodi- 
ties will decline, creating a new vicious 
spiral of unemployment. The Brook- 
ings Institute has recently reported the 
results of its study of the recovery prob- 
lem in the United States. In the dur- 
able-goods industries it finds that it 
would be necessary to produce at the 
rate of approximately $33,000,000,000 
annually from 1937 to 1941 to make 
up for present dificiencies. This may 
be compared with an actual production 
of about $21,000,000,000 in 1936, and 
an average production between 1925 
and 1929 of about $25,000,000,000. In- 
dustrial activity on such a scale, stated 
the institute, would immediately absorb 
all the employables who do not now 
have jobs. If an orderly relationship 
can be maintained between wages and 
prices, if attention will be concentrated 
on increasing production rather than 
curtailing it by uneconomic wage costs, 
and if fiscal stability can be restored 
in the federal government, this country 
will undoubtedly enter a new era of 
prosperity without precedent in our his- 
tory. . 

The Job Ahead—Industry has been 
forced by the turn of events to take an 
active interest in social and economic 
questions. If the American method of 
constantly-rising living standards is to 


prevail and if democratic government 
is to continue, industry must coura- 
geously assume the task of explaining 
its position to the federal and state gov- 
ernments which are now considering 
legislative devices to cure our unem- 
ployment problem. I know that this 
association will continue to carry out 
its share of that responsibility. 
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losses in working capital, and distribute 
earnings by dividends, not in the fiscal 
year in which the income is earned but 
during the next succeeding fiscal year. 
Chairman Robert L. Doughton, House 
Ways and Means Committee, is the 
leader in the fight to secure the modi- 
fications. Assuming that business 
throughout the country will impress 
upon congressional representatives its 
approval of the effort to modify the 
surtax on excess profits, it is probable 
that successful action may be accom- 
plished when the tension of the mo- 
ment eases. 

The House Labor Committee has 
scheduled a series of hearings on the 
Ellenbogen bill which sets up a Na- 
tional Textile Commission to supervise 
labor conditions and trade practices in 
that industry. It is proposed that the 
Ellenbogen bill shall form the model to 
regulate other key industries. 

Donald Richberg’s efforts to secure a 
“restatement” of anti-trust laws and 
other laws regulating industry have cul- 
minated in the recommendation ad- 
dressed by Attorney-General Cummings 
to the President suggesting the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate 
laws, patents, taxation, manufacturing, 
farming and labor, and to suggest 
methods of more powerful enforce- 
ment, either by legislatively making the 
Federal Trade Commission more ef- 
fective and adequate, or by providing 
other means of enforcement. This ac- 
tion was forecast in Pir aND Quarry in 
January. 

The Social Security tax suits will un- 
doubtedly be decided by the Supreme 
Court late in May. The Boston case 
and the Alabama suit are to be ruled 
upon simultaneously. The ruling will 
determine the constitutionality of all or 
various parts of the act, and will make 
considerable difference to the Treasury 
as well as to industry and its employees. 
It was estimated that Social Security tax 
collections were approximately $300,- 
000,000 short on March 15. Twenty- 
six suits are pending in nine federal 
district courts located in the populous 
industrial centers of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Kentucky. 
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The two 7-ft. by 
110-ft. rotary 
calciners with 
feed bins above. 


D. C. Jeffrey, superin- 


tendent of the Akron, 


N. Y. plant. 


HEN the National Gypsum 
Co. acquired the property of 
the Universal Gypsum & Lime 

Co. in the fall of 1935 plans were im 
mediately laid to bring the acquired 
gypsum and lime plants up to Nation- 
al’s standard of operation. Under this 
program the five operating plants ac- 
quired have been improved at a total 
cost of over $250,000. The lime plants 
at York, Pa., and Oranda, Va., and the 
gypsum plants at Akron, N. Y., Rotan, 
Tex., and Fort Dodge, Ia., were af- 
fected. Each of the company’s five 
gypsum plants can now produce board 
and plaster of improved quality at low- 
er costs. Each of these plants is also 
equipped to ship the new processed 
plaster and light-weight board along 
with the company’s complete line of 
other gypsum products. 

One of the first plants affected by 
this program was the gypsum plant at 
Akron, N. Y., in the largest gypsum- 
producing section in this country. Op 
erations were first begun at this loca- 
tion about 1907 and the present shaft 
and plaster plant went into operation 
in 1923. The Universal Gypsum & 
Lime Co. took over this property in 
1924. A board plant was added in 
1925 and the kettle mill in 1927. Im 
provements made to this plant since its 
acquisition by the National Gypsum 
Co. included the installation of addi- 
tional crushing, screening and grinding 
equipment, new raw-gypsum and plas- 
ter storage facilities, an improved board 
machine and drier with the latest fea 
tures for automatic operation, and the 
enlargement of the board storage ware- 
house. 

Unlike the methods followed in most 
other gypsum plants, the crushing of 
the raw rock is done at the mine level 
so that the comparatively economical 
bucket-elevator can be used to raise the 
raw gypsum to the surface instead of 
the hoist and skip bucket common in 
this district. In order to avoid exces- 
sive “peak” power loads the mining 
and loading of the rock is done in the 
daytime. The crushing and calcining 
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National Gypsum Co. Modernizes 
Its Operations at Akron, N. Y. 


are done at night. There are enough 
cars in the mine to take care of a day’s 
operation at the present plant capacity 
and the rock storage capacity is sufh- 
cient to keep the calciners busy for 24- 
hr. operation daily. 

The rock mined one day is shipped 
the next day as finished product. The 
daily plant capacity is now 1,000 tons 
of raw rock, 600 tons of plaster, and 
200,000 sq. ft. of board or lath. When 
the calcining kettles are operated, an 
additional 300 tons of plaster can be 
produced daily. 

The gypsum vein from which this 
plant is supplied lies 65 ft. under- 
ground, and is from 3 to 5 ft. in depth 
and 1,000 to 4,000 ft. in width. It is 
being worked by the room-and-pillar 
system with 25-ft. rooms and 10-ft. 
pillars. Blast holes are bored with 
Scranton electric drills, each drill hav- 
ing its individual crew. Each crew 
works in 6 rooms until they are worked 
out and then moves on. Usually three 
rooms are drilled and shot in one day 
while rock is loaded in three other 
rooms. In each crew one miner and 
an assistant operate the drill and do the 


blasting, 5 to 6 men do the loading 
and one man takes care of the timbers, 
track, etc. Each machine and crew 
averages about 125 tons per 8-hr. day. 

In each room about 14 holes are 
drilled in two rows for each shot. In 
a 5-ft. vein the top row of holes is about 
1 ft. from the top of the room. These 
holes slope upward and are about 10 ft. 
deep. The bottom holes are about | ft. 
from the floor and slope downward. 
The holes in the top row are staggered 
over about 6 in. from those in the bot- 
tom row to get better breakage. Each 
top hole is loaded with from five to six 
1%-in. by 8-in. sticks of dynamite and 
each bottom hole with 10 to 12 sticks. 
General 20-per cent. Grade A2 dyna 
mite and Clover Leaf fuse and caps are 
used. 

The deposit has an _ east-and-west 
strike with a slope of | per cent. to the 
south. This slope drains the entire 
mine to a sump about 2 mi. south of 
the present workings. 

The broken rock is loaded by hand 
into 1'4-ton mine cars which are 
equipped with Timken bearings. The 
loaded cars are pushed from the rooms 
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Above: Finished board being discharged 
from the drier and loaded on skids. 


Above: Part of the board machine viewed 


from the feed end. Right: Photo-electric cell 


operating a mechanical 
board cutter. 


Below: Device which packages gypsum lath 
at wall-board machine capacity. 


Above: The Akron, N. Y., plant of the Na- 
tional Gypsum Co. 


Below: The feed end of the 
board machine showing mix 
being discharged on paper. 


w: One of the ten tests to which every 
roil of paper is subjected. 
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to the passages, where they are made 
up into trains of about 35 cars each. 
The main haulage gangway to the shaft 
runs east and west and auxiliary gang 
ways are at 45-deg. angles northeast and 
southeast. As the rooms are worked 
up-grade at right angles from the 
auxiliary gangways the loaded cars are 
pushed down a '-per cent. grade. 

Two 5-ton Goodman electric trolley 
locomotives haul the cars to a rotary 
dumper at the mine shaft. This dump 
er operates entirely by gravity and the 
only control is a lever-operated band 
brake which holds the dumper station 
ary while a car is being moved on or 
off it. The car rests on the dumper 
6 in. off center, and when the brake 
is released the dumper tips automati 
cally, discharging the contents of the 
car. The momentum of the backswing 
then rights the dumper. 

The rock is discharged from the 
track hopper on an inclined pan con 
veyor which feeds a Jeffrey 42-in. by 





Raw gypsum being discharged from car in 
mine by rotary car dumper. 


48-in. rigid-type hammer-mill. The 
1¥4-in. minus product is discharged on 
a short belt-conveyor feeding a chain 
bucket elevator which takes it 85 ft. 
to the ground-level. A second bucket 
elevator feeds the rock to a double-deck 
vibrating screen. Material retained on 
this screen is further reduced in a Penn- 
sylvania TR2 Trojan ringmill crusher. 
The material passing through the 
screen together with the crusher prod 
uct is usually discharged by gravity 





One of the 5-ton electric trolley locomotives 
in the mine with train of loaded cars at right. 
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One of the automatic weighing hoppers 
controlling plastic ingredients. 


into the calciner-feed bins. If desired, 
however, it can be discharged on a belt- 
conveyor for stock-pile storage or any 
desired size can be discharged on an- 
other belt-conveyor for loading into 
cars for shipment. Most of the raw 
rock sold goes into the manufacture of 
Portland cement. 

The bins feed two 7-ft. by 110-ft. 
rotary calciners, which have Tyler re- 
cording thermometers registering cal- 





The swing-hammer mill used for preliminary 
grinding of calcined gypsum. 


cining-zone temperatures and Bristol 
pyrometers indicating stack tempera- 
tures. These instruments, together 
with the draft control, enable the cal- 
ciner operator to keep the calcining 
temperature close to 400 deg. F. with 
low fuel consumption. The coal used 
for fuel is ground in a Kennedy-Van 
Saun air-swept tube-mill connected to 
a cyclone. The pulverized coal is dis- 
charged from the cyclone on a screw- 
conveyor which supplies the burner- 
feed bins. When desired the pulver- 
ized coal can be discharged into a blow- 
ing tank from which it is blown about 
700 ft. to the boiler-house. 

When the calcining kettles are oper- 
ated, the gypsum is fed from the rotary 
calciner feed bins to two Raymond 5- 
roll mills. Calcining is done in two 
10-ton standard kettles from which the 
product is discharged by gravity to a 


hot pit and thence is carried by a drag- 
chain to conveyors running to the board 
plant. These kettles are coal-fired. 


The calcined gypsum from the rotary 


calciners is carried by a screw-conveyor 
and an elevator to a Pennsylvania 
swing-hammer mill. The minus %-in. 


product is taken by another elevator 
and a screw-conveyor to either of two 
Kennedy-Van Saun_ air-swept tube 
mills. The 8-ft. by 22-ft. mill is used 
when grinding for plaster and the 8-ft. 
by 12-ft. mill for specialties. Steel 
grinding balls are used in both mills. 
The product of either mill is dis 
charged into a screw-conveyor which 
feeds a bucket-elevator from which the 


material is discharged into any of five 





The double-deck vibrating screen from which 
oversize goes into crusher at left. 


200-ton steel stucco storage bins. The 
plaster mill is supplied from three of 
these bins and the board plant from 
the other two bins. Drag chains inside 
the bottoms of these bins feed a screw- 
conveyor. This screw can discharge the 
material to an elevator and screw-con- 
veyor feeding the bins over four 
Broughton mixers. Hair or other in 
gredients are added in these mixers to 
convert the stucco into plaster. Three 
Bates baggers under the mixers pack 





Manganese-steel balls in one of the gypsum- 
grinding mills. 


the finished plaster in paper bags for 
shipment. 

The same screw-conveyor under the 
stucco storage bins feeds the board ma- 
terial into a steel storage tank at the 
board plant. Another drag feeder con- 
veyor and a screw-conveyor and ele- 
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Conveyor from board machine discharges on 
transfer conveyor in foreground to drier 
conveyor at left. 


yvator in series feed into a small stucco 
bin over the soak belt on the board 
machine. The board-plant storage tank 
has an automatic control system with 

Reeves variable-speed drive which 
keeps the bin content between two 

vels. This control is connected to the 
equipment feeding to and from the 
tank. The board machine is of stand- 
ird design but has a longer soak belt 
than is customary in order to insure a 
thorough mixing of the core material. 
Paper is ground up in a beater mill and 
s stored in chests under the floor from 
which it is fed to the soak belt. 

[he proper amounts of stucco, water, 
paper and other ingredients for light- 
weight board are fed on this belt and 
mixed by agitators and a ball mixer. 
[he mixture is distributed in the de- 
sired amount on one layer of paper 
from a gate in the bottom of the mixer. 
This paper with the mix is then drawn 
through two master rolls set for the 
desired board thickness. The %-in. 
board is most popular but %-in. and 

in. boards are also made. At this 
point the paper is also scored to make 
1 square edge on each side, paste 1s 
ipplied and the top layer of paper rolled 
down on the board to seal the lap. 
[he formed board is then carried on a 
belt-conveyor and rollers for a distance 

530 ft. at the rate of 30 to 60-ft. per 
in. This gives the board time to set 
vefore it reaches the Knowlton cut-off 
knife, which can be set to cut any length 
‘f board between the limits of 3 and 12 





A corner of the routine quality control 
laboratory with some of the apparatus. 
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ft. The board sections are then car- 
ried on gravity rollers to a Coe Mfg. 
Co. automatic cross belt transfer. A 
photoelectric cell starts the transfer only 
after the board has passed it and the 
transfer is completed before the next 
board section arrives at the transfer and 
stops it. The board sections are trans- 
ferred on a roller-tape conveyor which 
automatically feeds the succeeding 
board sections in turn to the six decks 
of the kiln. The kiln is made by the 
Coe Mfg. Co. and is 250 ft. long in- 





One of the three packers used for loading 
plaster into paper bags. 


cluding the take-off. Steam drier coils 
in the kiln maintain a temperature of 
300 deg. F. in the kiln to which the 
boards are exposed for about 90 min. 

The dried boards are transferred by 
hand from the six-level kiln take-off to 
wooden skids. When loaded, these 
skids are picked up by an Elwell- 
Parker gasoline lift truck and taken to 
the warehouse or into box-cars for ship- 
ment. The warehouse has storage 
space for 1,500,000 sq. ft. of board. 
The Gerard wire-tie system of unit 
loading into cars is used. This system 
ties two piles of board together and 
utilizes the weight of the piles to pre- 
vent shifting. 

The products of this plant include a 
complete line of gypsum board, lath, 
and sheathing. All kinds of prepared 
and hardwall plasters, cement plasters 
and gaging plasters are also made. A 
complete line of metal lath, finishing 
lime, white plaster, etc., made at other 
company-owned plants, are also carried 
so that complete mixed carloads can be 
shipped direct. 
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on one track can be loaded while 
another car is being “spotted” on the 
other track for loading. Truck ship- 
ments can also be made. 

The control systems in this plant are 
usually complete and effective. The 
first control is at the kiln-feed bin where 
high and low Bindicators insure a con- 
stant supply of stone to the kiln. A 
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similar system is used in the coal-mill 
feed bin to insure a constant supply of 
fuel to the kiln. The pan feeder sup- 
plying stone to the kiln is started auto- 
matically once for each revolution of 
the kiln by means of a photoélectric 
cell and stopped by a timed control 
under a predetermined setting. <A 
pointer gage on the stone feeder is set 
for the required depth of material and 
any change in this bed is indicated in 
the kiln-control room. A _ revolution 
counter is to be installed on the feeder 
motor. 

A photoélectric cell aimed in a hole 
in the kiln hood is focused on the glow- 
ing bed of material and “reads” the tem- 
perature from the color of the material. 
A control system records the tempera- 
ture in the kiln and automatically 
maintains perfect kiln conditions within 
a 10-deg. F. variation. When any 
radical change takes place in the various 
conditions affecting the kiln’s perform- 
ance this is automatically compensated 
for. Overburning or underburning of 
the lime is impossible with these con- 
trols, as the amount of coal fed to the 
kiln is automatically increased and the 
speed of the kiln is reduced if the tem- 
perature falls too low and vice versa. 
Positive induced draft control is also 
an important factor in the control of 
burning. Photoélectric cells will also 
control the flow of stone on the mine 
belt-conveyor and will be applied to 
other operations. 

Controls mounted on a board in the 
kiln-firing room regulate the operation 
of the equipment connected with the 
kiln as well as the lime-handling, 
screening and grinding equipment and 
the coal handling, grinding and feed. 
On this board also are draft gages, 
switches, speed indicators, volt meters 
and ammeters, and a 10-point selective 
Leeds-Northrup pyrometer which gives 
instantaneous reading of air tempera- 
tures in the kiln, cooler, coal mill, etc. 
A Bailey multi-pointer gage records the 
draft in the kiln, in the cooler and 
pressures in the primary and secondary 
air-lines. 

Direct current for the variable-speed 
motors operating the kiln and its ap- 
purtenant equipment is supplied by a 
250-hp. Elliot motor-generator set in 
the kiln-control room where the coal 
mill is also located. 

The plant is constructed of steel and 
concrete throughout and all the build- 
ings and equipment are on reinforced- 
concrete foundations resting on bed 
rock. The framework of the buildings 
is electrically-welded structural steel. 
The erection and much of the fabrica- 
tion of this steel were performed by 
the company’s forces. Corrugated- 
metal siding and roofing is used on 
all the plant buildings other than brick 
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Included among the papers of 
“Group B, Inorganic Materials" pre- 
sented at the international congress 
of the International Assn. for Testing 
Materials in London, April 19 to 24, 
1937, were a number concerning the 
properties and methods of testing 
of nonmetallic minerals, under the 
general heading "Concrete and Re- 
inforced Concrete."* Papers of 
specific interest to PIT AND QUARRY 
readers are briefly summarized in 
the accompanying text. 
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@ Acuminous CEMENT 

Concerning Some Properties of Fused 
Cement, by Etienne Rengade, France — 
The properties considered are the effect 
of lowered temperature on the initial 
hardening of fused cement, and the re- 
sistance of fused cement to the action 
of pure waters. As to the first, the 
author reports comparative studies of 
the effect of temperatures between 18 
and 0 deg. C. on the initial hardening 
of normal and super-Portland and alu- 
minous cements, the results showing: 
(1) that in each case an increase in the 
cement-water ratio increases the 
strengths in the early periods, and (2) 
that the high early strength of alumina 
cement gives this cement a decided ad 
vantage over the other types at the low 
er temperatures. As to the resistance 
to the action of pure waters, the author 
makes a preliminary report on an in- 
vestigation which is now under way 
and in which concrete specimens pre- 
pared from various cements are exposed 
to a flow of very pure natural water; 
photographs of the specimens after ex- 
posure for 200 days show a much better 
preservation in case of the alumina- 
cement concrete than in those of con- 
cretes made with cements of other 
types. 

Strength Tests for High Alumina 
Cement, by W. H. Glanville, Road Re- 
search Laboratory, Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, England.—This paper is 
based on work which has been under 
way for the past five or six years by a 
committee of the British Standards In- 
stitution which has under consideration 
the issue of a standard specification for 
high-alumina cement, it being felt that 
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it is desirable to include a strength test 
which would form a better guide than 
the usual tensile-strength tests to the 
behavior of the cement in concrete. 
The use of vibrators, both a low-fre- 
quency and a high-frequency machine, 
is being developed for the purpose of 
producing better specimens for testing; 
with the high-frequency machine it has 
been possible to reduce the water con- 
tent, and results to the date of writing 
show that the personal variations in the 
methods of mixing, mold-filling and 
compacting have been almost com- 
pletely eliminated. 

@ Testrnc or Prasti Mortars 

On the Question of Standard Testing 
by Means of Plastic Mortar, by Prot. 
A. Gessner and A. Frank, Technical 
College, Prague, Czechoslovakia.—Fit- 
teen ordinary and twenty super-Port- 
land cements were tested according to 
three methods: (a) the standard Cze- 
choslovakian tests, corresponding to the 
German, on mortar of “moist earth” 
consistency, (b) in prisms of plastic 
mortar according to the Swiss standard 
specifications of 1932, but using Ger- 
man standard sand and a variable quan- 
tity of water, and (c) in standard tests 
(tensile-test specimens in 8-shape and 
cubes) of the-same proportions of water 
as in (b). The results appear to indi- 
cate that tests in plastic mortar may 
be made on the standard specimens 
“c” as well as in the prisms of meth- 
od, “b”. The actual strength results 
are less in method “c” than in (a) be- 
cause of the higher proportion of water. 
It is noteworthy that in classifying the 
varieties of cement tested, assigning 
them to groups according to quality, 
the classification according to the three 
different methods corresponded with 
very few exceptions. 

Concerning the Testing of Cement 
with the Use of Plastic Mortar, by Dr. 
G. Haegermann,  Berlin-Karlshorst, 
Germany.—A testing method employ- 
ing plastic mortar (which is described) 
has been prescribed since 1934 for ce- 
ments used in concrete-road construc- 
tion in Germany. According to the re- 
searches of Werner-Hedstrém and von 
Schwiete, the new process provides a 
better comparison with the concrete 
strengths, and inquiry of cement plants 
during the past two years since it has 


been introduced shows that it is pre 
ferred over the old method. 

Laboratory Tests on Plastic Mortars 
in Relation to Other Tests Suggested 
for the Acceptance of Cements, by Dr. 
A. Perfetti, Royal Experimental Insti- 
tute of Communications, Rome, Italy.— 
This report is based on tests made on 
thirteen Italian cements of aluminous, 
Portland, pozzuolanic and blast-furnace 
types, and employing various standard 
specifications and sands. The study in- 
dicates that in acceptance tests for ce- 
ments beaten (tamped) mortars do not 
offer any advantage over plastic mor- 
tars: that the relative order (evaluation) 
of the types of cement in the testing 
of plastic mortars with Italian test 
pieces is almost the same as that ob- 
tained when testing beaten mortars, al- 
though the relative order differs in the 
case of plastic tests with different test 
pieces; the results obtained from the 
tests on concretes lead to a relative or- 
der differing from that obtained with 
plastic mortars; and that the maximum 
and minimum differences between ex- 
treme values and average values are 
much smaller for concretes than for 
mortars. More uniform results are ob 
tained in tests of concrete than by other 
methods of testing; the next best meth- 
od is believed to be the test with plastic 
mortar made with monogranular sand 
with crushing-test pieces according to 
the French method and test pieces for 
bending tests according to the Swiss 
method. 

Ouicker Testing of Cement and Con- 
crete by Means of Electric Heating, by 
Albert Brund, Harnosand, Sweden.— 
Alternating current generates heat in 
fresh cement or concrete mixtures and 
thereby greatly accelerates the harden- 
ing. The variation of strength figures 
obtained in this way is very limited, 
because the rate of heat development 
and the distribution of heat and mois- 
ture in the mixture are regulated by 
automatic variations in electrical resist- 
ance during the hardening process, so 
that the specimen attains uniform hard- 
ness. On the basis of the preliminary 
observations it is obvious that this 
method offers important practical ad- 
vantages, and a series of tests on a 
larger scale is to be made with a view 
to developing the method further. 
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@ DeveLopMENT oF HEAT By CEMENT 


Comparison of Methods for Measur- 
ing the Heat of Hydration of Cements, 
by F. M. Lea, Building Research Sta- 
tion, Garston, Herts, England.—Meth- 
ods which have been developed for 
measuring the heat of hydration may 
broadly be grouped in three classes: 

(1) the heat-of-solution method, (2) 
adisbetic calorimetric methods, and (3) 
semi- and non-adiabatic calorimetric 
methods. The adiabatic method seems 
preferable in principle, it enables the 
complete heat-evolution curve to be de- 
termined over the period of the test, 
but is not very suitable for test periods 
of 28 days and over; for such periods 
the heat-of-solution method is more 
suitable. The adiabatic method has 
been tentatively recommended by the 
International Sub-committee on Special 
Cements for Large Dams. 

Vethods of Testing Cements for 
Large Dams, by B. Hellstrém, chair- 
naan of the International Sub-committee 
on Special Cements tor Large Dams.— 
Che work of this sub-committee is more 
fully set out in its Interim Report to 
the Washington congress of September, 
1936. The adiabatic method has been 
recommended for determining heat of 
hydration (see foregoing paper); after 
consideration of various tests of the 
iction of water percolating through ce- 
ment the committee believes the Swed- 
ish extraction method to be a suitable 
routine method; investigations on 
shrinkage are still to be carried out, 
but the German method of testing 
shrinkage is believed worth considera- 
tion; a detailed method of testing per- 
meability has not been standardized, 
but the committee has made some rec- 
ommendations applicable to any test 
method that may be preferred; as to 
workability, no satisfactory or recog- 
nized test method has yet been evolved. 

Controlling the Heat of Hydration 
of Cements, by P. H. Bates, Clay and 
Silicate Products Division, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington.— 
Up to now three methods for the 
production of cements with low heats 
of hydration have been suggested. 
\ccording to the method most often 
employed the usual composition is 
changed by the reduction of the 
lumina and lime content, accom- 
panied with a large increase in the 
amount of iron oxide and a lesser 
increase in the silica; or by a large in- 
crease in silica and a reduction in the 
amount of the other three major oxides. 
Che second method is based upon 
‘heat-treating’ the clinker. The third 
is based upon a partial hydration of 
normal cements. Data which question 
the correctness of the assumption upon 
which the first method is based have 
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accumulated. Data on the second are 
not as yet very complete, but indicate 
that “heat treatment” following clin- 
kering may reduce the heat of hydra- 
tion by 25 per cent. The third method 
is described and its results indicated in 
Bureau of Standards Research Paper 
887 (1936, vol. 16, pp. 487-509). 

@ Sea-WarTer CEMENTS 

Some Remarks Relative to the De- 
struction of Concretes, by Prof. G. 
Batta, Laboratory of Industrial Chem- 
istry, University of Liége, Belgium.— 
The investigations studied in this re- 
port treat of the destruction of con- 
cretes by solution of the reactive com- 
ponents, and destruction by expansive 
actions. In view of the lack of chem- 
ical stability of concrete the obtaining 
of a concrete of the greatest possible 
impermeability to aggressive waters 1s 
of prime importance, and further in- 
vestigations have this end in view. 

Mechanical Strengths of Mortars 
Stored in Sulphate Solutions, by G. 
Baire, honorary director of the labora- 
tory of the Societe des Ciments Fran- 
cais, Boulogne-sur-Mer, France—The 
investigations on which this paper is 
based tested the action of magnesium- 
sulphate, calcium-sulphate and sodium- 
sulphate solutions on mortars made 
with a number of types of cements. 
The results showed in general reduc- 
tions in strength due to immersion in 
the solutions concerned, but the curves 
for periods of one to two years would 
not indicate an ultimate decomposition. 
The most harmful solution was the 
magnesium sulphate. In the case of 
Portland cements the damage increased 
with increased lime content. The gaize 
cements were little affected, and the 
blast-furnace type cements still less. 

Sea-Water Cements, by Prof. Dr. 
Hans Kuhl, Cement and Mortar Lab- 
oratory, Berlin-Lichterfelde, Germany. 
—This paper is a summary of the meth- 
ods employed for increasing the density 
of concrete; of the chemical reactions 
underlying the destruction of concretes 
by chemical attack, and the resistance 
of various types of cement to such at- 
tack; and of the research and test meth- 
ods involved. The whole is docu- 
mented with exhaustive citations of the 
literature of the subject. 

The Testing of Pozzuolanic Cements, 
by F. M. Lea, Building Research Sta- 
tion, Garston, Herts, England—The 
testing of blended cements containing a 
mixture of pozzuolana with Portland 
cement raises special problems because 
of the differing rates of hydration and 
strength development. The testing 
may be on the blended cement, as in 
certain national specifications, or sep- 
arately for the two materials; in the 
latter case the pozzuolana is tested in 


a lime mortar. Although lime-mortar 
tests are of value when considering 
lime-pozzuolana mixes, they do not af- 
ford a_ satisfactory indication of the 
value of a pozzuolana for use in mix- 
tures with Portland cement. 

The substitution of pozzuolana for 
Portland cement reduces the strength 
of the concrete at early ages, but no 
corresponding reduction is found in the 
strength of mortars of dry consistency; 
mortars of plastic consistency, however, 
offer a much improved indication of 
the strength of concrete at similar ages. 
The strength tests at short ages do not 
differentiate between pozzuolanic ce- 
ments containing good and poor poz- 
zuolanas. Investigations now in prog- 
ress favor a test of two sets of plastic- 
mortar briquettes under different con- 
ditions of storage; the ratio of the dif- 
ferences between the strengths obtained 
has been found to show a fair correla- 
tion with the resistance to attack by 
magnesium- and sodium-sulphate solu- 
tions and to strength at long ages. An- 
other test which has been found to be 
of some value is a form of lime-extrac- 
tion test on the set neat cement. 

Ferrous and Ferrous-Pozzuolanic Ce- 
ments in Contact With Aggressive 
Waters, by Prof. F. Ferrari, Livorno- 
Ardenza, Italy —After a general discus- 
sion of the nature of the corrosive ac- 
tion of sea water, certain lake waters, 
etc., containing sulphates, chlorides, 
etc., and CO,, the author reports tests 
on the resistance to such attack of a 
ferrous cement and of a mixed cement 
of such ferrous cement and a high- 
grade pozzuolana, the results in each 
case showing a high resistance to such 
attack. In actual practice the condi- 
tions should be even less severe than 
those of the test. 

Contribution to the Understanding 
of the Action of Sea Water on Concrete, 
by Dr. A. Steopoe, Rumania.—The 
author presents his conclusions from 
the last two years of investigations 
aimed at the explanation of the destruc- 
tive action of sea water on concrete, not 
only where the action is an expanding 
and cracking effect but also where ac- 
tual corrosion is concerned. These con- 
clusions add to the understanding of 
the actions of some of the minerals 
concerned, and provide experimental 
verification of theoretical studies of 
other investigators. 

Remarks On the Behavior of San- 
torin Concrete on Long Storage in Sea 
Water, by Dr. A. Steopoe, Rumania.— 
(A paper of interest in connection with 
the foregoing, reporting on examina- 
tions of concrete works in the Black 
Sea made of crushed limestone, lime 
and Santorin earth.) 
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@ WareRPROOFING CoMPOUNDS 


Concerning Means for Waterproofing 
Mortar and Concrete, by M. Spindel, 
Vienna, Austria.—“Quick-setting densi- 
fying admixtures” are indispensable for 
many cases in building practice, but 
they must be appropriate for the ce- 
ment and for the requirements of the 
job. Careful and appropriate testing is 
essential even in the most favorable 
cases, and there are even admixtures 
for the purpose of increasing density 
which have a harmful action. The ad- 
mixtures themselves and the test meth- 
ods therefor are still to be perfected. 

The Testing of Waterproofing Ma- 
terials for Concrete, by J. Loventhal, 
director of the National Testing Insti- 
tute, Copenhagen, Denmark. — This 
paper is a brief description of tests on 
commercial waterproofing materials for 
concrete, carried out at the Danish Na- 
tional Institute for Testing Materials. 
The tests showed very great differences 
in the value of the various materials, 
and that the relation of one to another 
is not the same for all pressures of 
water. The liquids and the pastes 
seemed, as a rule, to be more effective 
than the powders. Comparative tests 
on increased cement admixture showed 
this to be preferable, as it increases the 
strength as well as the impermeability 
in cases where the shrinkage caused by 
the richer mortar does not prevent the 
use of this method. 

@ Visratep Concrete 

Thickening Mortar and Concrete by 
Vibration, by Prof. Otto Graf, Stuttgart, 
Germany.—The thickening of concrete 
by vibration is appropriate for concrete 
which otherwise is tamped in working. 
By vibration of such concrete a deter- 
mined strength can be achieved with 
the use of less cement because the vi- 
brated concrete can be mixed a little 
stiffer and because the vibrated concrete 
has a greater weight per volume. The 
union at the surfaces of courses is also 
better than with tamping. More fluid 
mixes can also be made heavier by vi- 
brating, but the strength is decreased 
on account of segregation. Further 
studies are under way on the questions 
of vibrating apparatus and the control 
of the process. 

Compaction of Mortar Cubes by Vi 
bration, by A. J. Newport, Building 
Research Station, Garston, Herts, Eng- 
land—The machine for compacting 
mortar cubes by vibration which is de 
scribed in this paper was developed for 
the purpose of reducing the variation in 
strengths produced by different oper- 
ators, and of enabling cubes of lower 
water content to be tested. A _ repre- 
sentative series of tests shows that the 
greatest variation from the mean for 
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vibrated cubes, using 10 per cent. of 
water, is about 3 per cent., which rep- 
resents a very great advance on all pre- 
vious results and shows that for all 
practical purposes the personal factor 
may be regarded as eliminated. 

High-Frequency Vibration of Con- 
crete, by F. H. Jackson, U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, Washington.—The 
successful application of the principle 
of high-frequency vibration to the plac- 
ing of concrete ranks as an outstanding 
development in the art. Its importance 
lies in the fact that it is possible by 
means of vibration to extend the appli- 
cation of the water-cement ratio 
strength relation to dry mixtures en- 
tirely outside the usual workability 
range and thus attain in practice the 
high strength and density which should 
accompany the use of a low water con- 
tent. Some of the experimental work 
and practical applications are discussed 
in this paper. 

@ Concrete Pipes 

Concrete Pipes, by Prof. R. Grin, 
Diisseldorf, Germany.—Well-laid con- 
crete pipes are not damaged by me- 
chanical stress; their only foe is chem- 
ical destruction of the cement binder, 
either from moisture in the earth with- 
out or from the water inside. Well- 
produced concrete pipes can have high 
resistance even to severe chemical at- 
tack. This paper discusses the difficul- 
ties to be overcome, the problems in- 
volved in the preparation and protec- 
tion of the concrete, and the commoner 
sources of faults. 

Spun Cement Pipes, Reinforced and 
Not Reinforced, by Prot. M. Ros, di- 
rector of the Federal Material Testing 
and Research Bureau, Zurich, Switzer- 
land.—The production of spun cement 
pipes, with or without reinforcing, con- 
sists in the horizontal or vertical cen- 
tritugal filling of a form with concrete 
of a dry to a stiff plastic mortar. The 
testing of such pipes presents special 
problems, which are discussed in this 
paper. 

@ Orner Topics 

Investigations Regarding Aggregates 
for Concrete, by Erik V. Meyer, Tech- 
nical Information Office of Danish Ce- 
ment Works, Copenhagen, Denmark.— 
This paper deals with: (a) a method 
for the combination of a number of 
aggregates with different sieve curves 
in such a way that the sieve curve for 
the combined materials coincides as 
nearly as possible with the ideal curve, 
and (b) a method to determine the 
water content of sand. As to “a”, a 
graphic method is set out for comput- 
ing the combination of a number of 
aggregates to yield the desired sieve 
curve, or for judging how far two ag- 
gregates are from being able to be com- 


bined in an aggregate corresponding to 
the ideal curve. As to “b”, a “handy 
apparatus” for determining the water 
content of sand is discussed but not de- 
scribed; it is based upon ascertainment 
of the water content by determining the 
reduced weight of the sand by immer- 
sion in water, the specific gravity of the 
sand particles being determined once 
and for all for a given sand. 

Porosity and Permeability of Con- 
cretes, by R. Feret, chief of the Labora- 
toire des Ponts et Chaussees of Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, France.—lIt is important 
to distinguish between the porosity of 
mortar and concrete, defined by the 
total volume of voids between the solid 
particles, and the permeability, which 
depends on the dimensions and_ the 
inter-communication of the largest cav- 
ities. Among mortars simply immersed 
in sea water, it was those without fine 
sand, in which the cavities were largest, 
which were decomposed; on the other 
hand, when the sea water was agitated 
by filtration the mortars with fine sand, 
which let only a very little water pass 
but which were porous, were most dam 
aged. It is believed that concretes suf- 
fer more on account of porosity than 
on account of permeability. In experi- 
ments with varying proportions of 
coarse and of fine sand, with a flour 
finer than cement, and with four dif- 
ferent cements, it was found that in the 
case of each of the cements the mini- 
mum of porosity and the maximum of 
resistance to attack were obtained at 78 
per cent. of coarse sand, no fine sand, 
and 22 per cent. of flour and cement 
together. The choice of the inert ad 
mixture and its proportion should be 
selected so as to reduce the quantity 
of water to the minimum compatible 
with workability. 

Relation Between Tensile and Com 
pressive Strengths of Mortars and Con- 
cretes, by R. Feret, chief of the Labora- 
toire des Ponts et Chaussees of Bou 
logne-sur-Mer, France.—Studies on the 
relation between tensile and compres 
sive strengths indicate a great variabil- 
ity, the tensile-strength results being 
more influenced by the conditions of 
the test than the compressive-strength. 
The great diversity in the results is as 
cribed to the inevitable heterogeneity of 
the specimens concerned. 


Researches Concerning the Influence 
of Mechanical Factors in the Set of Ce- 
ments and the Agglomeration of Min- 
eral Powders, by R. L’Hermite, Lab- 
oratory of Construction and Public 
Works, Paris, France——The labors of 
Le Chatelier, completed and developed 
by Freyssinet, show that certain solid 
bodies owe their cohesion at least at the 
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By W. E. TRAUFFER 


One of the rebuilt dredges, at left, and 

below a general panorama of the process- 

ing plant of the Saxet Sand & Gravel Co.., 
near Victoria, Tex. 


Texas Gravel Plant Rebuilt After 
Cost Records Fail to Show Profit 





\NY aggregate producers who 
believe their plants to be efh- 


cient and economical in opera- 
vould, if accurate cost records were 
find that seemingly unimportant 
ls and practices were absorbing 
most of their profits. An excel- 
sample is the plant of the Saxet 
Gravel Co. near Victoria, Tex. 
last described (P&O, Aug. 24, 
pp. 18-20) this plant was to all 
irances a fairly well-managed op- 
which should have been show- 
good profit. Actually it was losing 
in spite of a capacity demand 
redepression prices. 
s plant was put into operation in 
ber, 1928 by the Saxet Co., a 
nterested in many utilities and 
icturing industries. Later the 
was taken over by the Republic 
., which operated it as the Saxet 
« Gravel Co. During the depres- 
he plant went into receivership 
n Jan. 1, 1935 was taken over by 
Republic Natural Gas Co. This 
iny has over 800 producing oil 
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and gas wells and the gravel business 
is only a sideline of minor importance. 
Good business judgment was shown, 
however, in selecting men of wide prac- 
tical experience in sand-and-gravel pro- 
duction to operate and manage the 
plant. Alfred Hurlburt is now vice- 
president and general manager of the 
company and John A. Buechler is super- 
intendent and engineer. Mr. Buechler 
has been actively engaged in sand-and- 
gravel production for many years and 
from 1925 until 1933 was in charge of 
the operations of the Ward Sand & 
Gravel Co. at Oxford, Mich., where 
sand-and-gravel production history was 
made. 

From the day the plant was first op- 
erated by the original owners a loss was 
shown each year in spite of the fact that 
prices were good and that 24-hr. opera- 
tion was necessary to meet the demand 
up to the early part of 1931. Even in 
1930, when the record total of nearly 
400,000 tons was shipped, no profit was 
shown. In 1932 and 1933 the demand 
fell off sharply, but in 1935 production 


was again close to capacity. Under the 
new management 350,000 tons was 
marketed in 1935 and all the debts 
were paid. In 1936 the same amount 
was shipped and a substantial profit 
was shown. This has been accom- 
plished in spite of prices considerably 
below those prevailing before the de- 
pression. The direct production cost 
per ton has averaged less than one- 
half of the cost of former years. 

Some of the improvement in the 
company’s financial status has undoubt- 
edly been due to thé more efficient man- 
agement of sales and the other non- 
operating branches of the business. 
But it is in the operation of the plant 
that the most tangible results were ob- 
tained and in which the majority of 
producers will be most interested. Be- 
cause of the many and varied improve- 
ments made no attempt will be made to 
describe them in the order of their im- 
portance or location in the plant flow- 
sheet. Operations which have not been 
changed will not be described in detail 


as this was done in the previous article. 
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This plant is located in the flood 
basin of the Guadalupe River about 
2%, mi. west of Victoria. When this 
river overflowed its banks on July 3, 
1936, the entire plant was under water 
for three weeks. In some parts of the 
plant the water was 10 ft. deep and 
the office-building floor was under 3 ft. 
of water. One of the accompanying 
pictures, taken at the crest of the flood, 
illustrates the conditions existing at that 
time. 

The first step in improving the op- 
erations was the removal of the dredge 
cutting ladder which is not needed in 
this well-graded and loose deposit. 
The sand-drags were then removed 
from the plant. Next dredge No. | 
was rebuilt, and dredge No. 2, built in 
1931, was retired from service as a 
“booster” on the dredge-line. A new 
pipe-line and pontoons were next 
added. Two of the six revolving sizing 
screens were then replaced by two fine- 
sizing vibrating screens. A “doodle 
bug” system for disposing of the over 
burden replaced the truck-haulage sys- 
tem in use; a conveyor was installed 
to reclaim small material and add it to 
the railway ballast; and a truck-load 
ing bin and conveyors were added. At 
the time of the writer's visit to the 
plant late in November, 1936, a con 
crete inclosure for the scalping screen 
was under construction. According to 
Mr. Buehler, the next step will be the 
rebuilding of the No. 2 dredge as an 
auxiliary to be used in case the other 
dredge is shut down. The plant can 
now produce 75 cars of material daily. 

At the present rate of production the 
acreage now being dredged will be ex 
hausted within the next two or three 
years. It will then be necessarv to cross 








General view from the screening building showing dredge and pipe-line in distance and 
crusher building at left. 


a main highway and railroad line to 
work the bulk of the property owned 
by the company. The company plans 
to move the dredge across these ob- 
stacles and start a new pond on the 
other side. The dredge pipeline will 
be run under a highway trestle and 
railroad bridges which happen to be 
suitably located. 

One of the first important improve- 
ments made by the new management 
was the rebuilding in September, 1935, 
of dredge No. 1 which was originally 
built in 1929. An Amsco 12-in. “Coun- 
terflow” pump was installed and a new 
i2-in. pipe-line to the plant was pur- 
chased. The deposit is being excavated 
to a depth of from 30 to 60 ft. and 
the material averages about 40 per cent. 
under 4 in. in size. With a 1,740-ft. 
dredge-line and a vertical head of 22 
{t. the pump is handling from 125 to 


The 12-in. pump and 400-hp. motor on Dredge No. |. 
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175 tons per hr. to the plant, depend- 
ing on the condition of the deposit. 
The pump is driven by a 400-hp. Allis- 
Chalmers electric motor. U. S. Rub- 
ber Co. “Giant” suction hose is used. 
Formerly two 10-in. pumps driven by 
400-hp. motors were used with the two 
dredges operating in series to handle 
the same amount of material about an 
equal distance. 

The dredge-line is composed of 20-, 
40- and 50-ft. sections of 12-in. Armco 
spiral welded-steel pipe. At present 
about 900 ft. of the pipe is over water 
and is supported on oil-drum pontoons. 
Each pontoon consists of 12 drums 
which are coated with asphalt paint. 
Every third pipe joint has a 12 %-in. by 
24-in. U. S. Rubber Co. dredge sleeve. 
All the other joints are connected di- 
rect with Dresser couplings. 

According to Mr. Buechler, the man 
ganese pump liners used in this pump 
last from three to four times as long 
as similar liners in the old pumps 
which did not have water seals. The 
first shell on this new pump handled 
58,000 tons of material and was then 
rebuilt by electric welding at a cost of 
$300. Amsco manganese liners were 
used to reinforce the shell and zinc 
was poured behind the liners to back 
them up. The surface was then welded 
and built up with Amsco rod. This 
shell handled 63,800 tons of sand and 
gravel before it was again worn down. 
A new shell was then installed and this 
has been rebuilt twice and is now serv- 
ing its third term. The material in 
the company’s deposit is among the 
most abrasive used for aggregates any- 
where and tests made by the highway 
department of the state show only from 
2.92 to 4.56 per cent. of wear under 
standard tests. 


The original pump shell was again 
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vartially rebuilt and is now used at the 
plant end of the dredge pipe-line to 
sreak the force of the discharge. From 
the shell the material drops into a 4-ft. 
ny 12-ft. revolving scalping screen. 
Che oversize is reduced by two Allis- 
Chalmers crushers, a 6-in. Newhouse 
ind a 7-in. McCully. The sizes of the 
reen and crusher openings can be 

inged to meet any demands. Ma- 
rial passing through the screen for- 
ierly dropped with the dredge water 
ito a steel-lined wooden flume which 
is been replaced by a concrete struc- 





The screening plant ‘as seen from the car- 
loading building. 


with 10-in. walls in which the ma- 
ial forms its own bottom and ab- 
rbs all wear. Formerly the constant 
lining of the flume cost about $500 
nually in labor and materials and 
s of production time. 
Chis material overflows into a sump, 
ere it is combined with the crushed 
ravel. Excess water and silt are al- 
ved to overflow here. A dewatering 
ket-elevator raises the material into 
urge bin from which it is discharged 
, 30-in. belt-conveyor running on 
-ft. centers to the screening plant. 
first two pairs of conical screens 
ive been retained. The first pair has 
in. round perforations and of the 
ond pair of screens one has 1-in. 
| the other has %-in. round per- 
rations. The third pair of conical 
ens was replaced in January, 1936, 





The “doodle-bug" which disposes of over- 
burden in worked-out sections of the pond. 
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Another view of the dredge pump, motor 
and intake-and-discharge lines. 


with two 4-ft. by 6-ft. Universal single- 
deck vibrating screens. These are fitted 
with Ludlow Saylor wire cloth having 
%2-in. square openings and No. 14 
wire and are equipped with sprays. 
The fine material passing through 
the vibrating screens flows over sta- 
tionary screens with %2-in. round per- 
forations. The material passing through 
these stationary screens is blast and ma- 
sons’ sand and goes to one of two grav- 
ity-flow sand-boxes for dewatering. 
The oversize from these screens is 4- 
in. concrete sand as about half the fine 
sand in the material washes over the 
stationary screen. Valves discharge the 
dewatered products of these screens in- 





The dredge pipe-line discharges through an 
old pump shell. 


to stock-piles. The two sand-boxes re- 
placed the original sand-drags. 

The various sizes of sand and gravel 
are reclaimed from storage singly or in 
any desired blend on a 30-in. tunnel 
belt-conveyor leading on 255-ft. centers 
to the car-loading building. A 2-deck, 
3¥,-ft. by 6-ft. Universal vibrating 
screen has been installed here to insure 
the removal of all the fines from the 
coarse sizes being shipped. This screen 
is equipped with sprays and has %-in. 
perforated plate on its top deck to ab- 
sorb the shock load and %-in. wire 
cloth on the bottom deck. When sand 
is being loaded, it by-passes the screen 
direct to a car-loading chute. When 
roofing gravel is ordered %-in. gravel 
from the stock-pile is discharged on the 
screen and the material passing 





through the top deck is chuted into 
cars on a second track. The %-in. t 
*%4-in. material retained on the top deck 
is also chuted into cars and is rehan- 
dled by a crane into a small hopper 
over the pump shell at the end of the 
dredge pipe-line. With this system 300 
to 400 tons per hr. can be loaded into 
cars. 





One of the two 4-ft. by 6-ft. fine-sizing 
vibrating screens. 


In October, 1936, an old 3-compart- 
ment steel bin with a total capacity of 
125 cu.yd. was arranged to be used 
for truck loading. Material intended 
for this bin is also washed on the car- 
loading screen and is carried on a 24- 
in. by 60-ft. cross belt-conveyor to the 
truck-loading bin. Trucks are loaded 
under the bins through clam-shell gates. 
Formerly, when it was necessary to load 
trucks by hand labor, only 400 cu.yd. 
was shipped monthly in this manner. 
Now the average is 1,500 to 2,600 cu. 
yd. monthly. Most truck shipments 
are made to Victoria, and a truck can 
now be loaded and make the round 
trip in one-third of the time formerly 
required. 

U. S. Rubber Co. belting is used on 
all the belt-conveyors. 

The overburden on the deposit 
ranges from 6 to 18 ft. in depth. For- 
merly from 3 to 5 hired trucks were 
kept busy hauling this material to 
waste. The present “doodlebug” sys- 





The pipe-line is carried on pontoons from 
dredge to shore. 
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tem of disposal was devised by Mr. 
Buechler and was built at a cost of 
about $2,000. This system disposes of 
about the same amount of material for- 
merly handled by the trucks and has 
the advantage of being unaffected by 
adverse weather conditions. With this 
system the waste is dumped into the 
worked-out section of the pit 100 ft. 
from the shore. Only one man is re- 
quired to operate the system, which has 
saved the company $40 daily since it 
was put in operation. 

The same P&H gasoline crawler 
drag-line with a %-cu.yd. Page drag 
line bucket which formerly loaded 
trucks is used. The overburden is dis 
charged into a steel hopper mounted 
on pontoons at the shore end of the 
system. A standard-gage end-dump 
car of about 6-cu.yd. capacity runs on 
80-lb. rails which are 100 ft. long and 





Local deliveries of material are made by 
motor truck. 


are also on pontoons. A system of lev- 
ers on the side of the hopper loads the 
material automatically through a slid 
ing gate into the car, which then runs 
out to the end of the rails and auto 
matically dumps its load. A hoist op 
erated by a 20-hp. gasoline engine op 
erates the car by means of a cable, a 
drum and a pair of gears. The gate 
under the hopper is automatically 
closed as the car leaves and the hopper 
has sufficient capacity to hold the out 
put of the shovel during the short time 
required for the car to make a round 
trip. 







The plant as it appeared when the Guadalupe 
River went over its banks. 
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Section of scalping screen renewed by 
welding. 


Under Mr. Buechler’s management 
the use of welding equipment and hard- 
surfacing metal has been developed to 
an unusual extent and has resulted in 
substantial savings. The rebuilding of 
pump shells has already been men- 
tioned. Other equipment which is suc- 
cessfully salvaged by rebuilding and 
hard-surfacing includes pump im- 
pellers, elevator-bucket lips, _ rollers, 
screen plate, crusher mantles and con- 
caves, drag-line buckets, etc. This 
work is done with a Lincoln electric- 
welding machine purchased when the 
plant was built. Lincoln welding and 
hard-surfacing rods are used on some 
of the work. 

One of the illustrations shows half 
a section of a 4-ft. scalping screen. A 





Gears and crusher mantle rebuilt with weld- 
ing rod. 


portion of about 12 in. at the receiving 
end of the screen, where the material 
dropped from the chute into this screen, 
wore very much faster than the rest 
of this same section. It was taken out 
and rebuilt by electric-arc welding us- 
ing Stoody rods. The cost of this job 
was less than 12 per cent. of that of 
a new screen. In doing this job the 
plate warped a little, but no trouble 
was experienced in installing it after 
the rebuilding. It gave twice the serv- 
ice it had given when new because the 
rod used is made of very much harder 
metal than the original plate. 
Another picture shows three different 
gears for use on a %-cu.yd. P&H drag- 
line which have been used over six 
years. They have been rebuilt and are 
ready for use as soon as ground smooth 


with a common portable carborundum 
grinder. Rebuilt gears give the same 
service as new ones and the saving 
amounts to about 80 per cent. The 
bottom half of a_ rebuilt McCully 
crusher mantle is also shown. The ma 
terial used on this job is Amsco man 
ganese welding rod, and the saving 
amounts to about 50 per cent. 

In another photograph is s 
pump shell that has already produced 
more than 120,000 tons of sand and 
gravel and is ready for at least 50,000 
tons more. This shell has had two runs 
of about 60,000 tons each and has been 


hown a 


rebuilt the second time. The liners 
have been welded in the shell after the 





Pump shell after new liners were welded in. 


extremely worn places have been filled 
with pieces of automobile — springs 
welded in the liners in the shape of a 
half moon. They fit closely the curva 
ture of the shell and are welded into 
their proper places, the welding being 
done on each side and through a 14-in. 
hole in the center of the liner. When 
this is done, zinc is poured into the 
space left between the liner and the 
shell. This makes a solid job. The 
liners are of Amsco material cast to 
the company’s pattern and order. The 
complete cost of rebuilding a 12-in. 
shell is on the average about $300. The 
rebuilt shell gives the company the 





Welding was also employed to reclaim this 
pump impeller and screen section. 


same tonnage as, and sometimes more 
than that of, a new shell that costs 
about $750, freight included. This is 
a saving of about $450 every 50 to 60 
days. 

Another half section of the same kind 
of screen as previously described has 
been rebuilt entirely at a cost of 50 per 
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cent. of that of a new screen. It gave 
twice the number of hours of service 
that the original had given. It can be 
seen in another of the illustrations, 
which also shows a pump impeller that 
1as been rebuilt and is ready for an- 
other run at least equal to the first 
run. The cost is about one-fourth that 

, new runner. The material used 

this runner is Amsco manganese 
1d surfaced with Stoody metal. 


There is no end of saving of this 
kind in the production of sand and 
gravel,” according to Superintendent 
Buechler. “There are however, three 
things that enter into the repair of 
uch items. You must have: (1) a 
man who knows what he is doing and 
how to do it; (2) the right kind of 
rod for each particular job; and (3) 
welding machine of the proper am- 
perage. 





(from page 73) 


Testing 


beginning of their existence to the ac- 
tion of a capillary liquid. Such sub- 
stances are clay, paints, cements, and 
sedimentary rocks in course of forma- 
tion. The experiments reported in this 
paper concern this theory as applied to 
ements, and lead the author to believe 
that the rdle of the liquids in the set- 
ting of cements and in the agglomera- 
tion of fine particles is to serve as inter- 
mediaries for the attraction of the sur- 
ces 


Grading and Workability, by W. H. 
Glanville, Building Research Station, 
Garston, Herts, England—This paper 
; concerned with the measurement of 

orkability and the effect of grading 

it, and treats in detail the slump 

st, which, while unsatisfactory as a 

easure of workability and as a labora- 
tory control of water content, has served 
1 good purpose in providing a check 
on the use of excessively-high water con- 

nts. The water-cement ratios (and 
their corresponding strengths) required 
to produce three degrees of workability 

hich are described as “low, medium, 
ind high” are tabulated. The tests are 
being contained and extended to cover 
different aggregates and to explore addi- 
tional gradings. 


Influence of Temperature on the 
Strength of Concrete, by N. Davey, 
Building Research Station, Garston, 
Herts, England.—In the testing of con- 

etes from various cements the beha- 
vior of high-alumina-cement concrete at 
ow temperatures has been found to be 
very satisfactory; in the case of Port- 
‘and-cement concrete the retarding ef- 

t of low temperatures was quite 
marked because in the small specimens 
tested the heat of hydration was dissi- 
pated rapidly. In the case of concretes 
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cured at high temperatures the strength 
development of Portland-cement con- 
crete is hastened by warmth, but the 
strength of high-alumina cement falls 
off and may drop to only 25 per cent. 
A series of tests to determine whether 
the retrogression in strength of high- 
alumina cements when cured at ele- 
vated temperatures is permanent is be- 
ing carried out at the Building Research 
Station. 


The Autogenous Healing of Cement 
and Concrete: Its Relation to Vibrated 
Concrete and Cracked Concrete, by Les- 
lie Turner, London, England.—Neat 
cement and mortar specimens broken 
initially at 1, 3, 7, and 28 days, refitted 
and held together with rubber bands 
and placed in water until retested after 
periods of 1, 3 and 6 months, showed 
recoveries of from a small percentage 
of the original strength up to 139 per 
cent., depending on the relative age at 
the first and second breakings and on 
the other factors incident to cement 
testing and curing. Similar tests were 
also carried out in compression; in most 
cases increases in strength up to 37 per 
cent. were recorded, although it is ap- 
parent that the healing is related to the 
initial damage sustained. 


Influence of Petrographic Properties 
of the Aggregates on the Strength and 
Hardness of Concrete, by Dr. A. Kral, 
Ljubljana, Jugoslavia—Test specimens 
made with aggregates of a number of 
mineral groups were tested in tension 
and compression. The compressive 
strengths showed comparatively little 
variation, the carbonate group (lime- 
stone and dolomite) in general showing 
better results than the igneous rocks. 
The variations in the tensile strengths 
were pronounced, the concretes made 
with the carbonate aggregates running 
25 to 50 per cent. higher than concretes 
with aggregates of the igneous groups. 
The carbonates also showed greater 
hardness (resistance to wear), but this 
difference is ascribed to the cement sub- 
stance. 


Testing of Aggregates for Durability 
in Concrete, by A. T. Goldbeck, en- 
gineering director, National Crushed 
Stone Assn., Washington.—This paper 
discusses the sodium-sulphate sound- 
ness test as “the most-widely accepted 
accelerated durability test” to determine 
by laboratory tests the probable degree 
of weather resistance of aggregates in 
concrete; the test method now described 
in the tentative standards of the A. S. 
T. M.; the recommendations of Garrity 
and Kriege (1935); and present experi- 
mentation on freezing tests. The status 
of accelerated soundness tests is 
summed up by stating that they are 
not sufficiently reliable for use in set- 
ting definite test limits in specifications 


and should be used primarily as danger 
signals. If they indicate unsoundness, 
thorough field investigations should be 
made to determine the service value of 
the aggregate. 





Chemical Lime 


(from page 70) 


and all the doors and windows are of 
the steel-sash type. The company’s 
forces also poured all the concrete, in- 
cluding that used for the bins and si.os 
which were erected with steel Meta- 
forms. Stone taken out in sinking the 
slope was used in the concrete and for 
surfacing the drives and property. 

Compressed air for the mine and 
plant is supplied by an Ingersoll-Rand 
Imperial Type No. 10 compressor with 
1244-in. and 20-in. by 14-in. cylinders. 
This is driven at 257 r.p.m. by a 200-hp. 
motor and supplies air at a pressure of 
100 lb. per sq. in. The compressor is 
equipped with an aftercooler. The 
proper drive-belt tension is maintained 
by the Rockwood base on which the 
motor is mounted. An American air 
filter on the compressor intake cleans 
the entering air. 


Water is obtained from a deep well 
and is stored in two 12,000-gal. under- 
ground steel tanks on the hillside above 
the plant to which it flows by gravity. 

The explosive magazines are located, 
in accordance with state regulations, 
north of the plant. 


The mine hoist is located in the black- 
smith and machine shop. The shop 
equipment includes a forge, drill press, 
lathe, drill sharpener, and other re- 
quired tools. 


The officers of the Chemical Lime 
Co. are: Willard L. Case, president; 
Robert S. Walker, vice-president; 
Thomas M. Brown, vice-president; 
Robert M. Gehret, secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer; W. J. Emerick, treasurer 
and assistant secretary. S. H. Smith 
is general superintendent. Bayard Ma- 
gee is plant-maintenance engineer and 
Henry Auvinen is mine captain. 





Use of Glass for 
Building Increases 


Glass is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant as a material of construction. An 
office building consisting largely of glass 
was erected in New York recently, and 
800,000 glass tiles were used in the ceil- 
ing of the new midtown Hudson Tun- 
nel at New York. Panels of glass 
blocks set in brick walls serve as win- 
dows in factories. The Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. reports a large increase in 
sales of glass blocks for building pur- 


poses. 
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SURPLUS AGGREGATE YIELDS 


YEAR ago the Riverside Sand & 
A Gravel Co., Inc., of Thiensville, 
Wis., had thousands of cubic 

of good small-size coarse aggre- 

that had no market. How to dis- 

this at a profit was a problem 

|. A. Krause, secretary and treas- 
undertook to solve. This led him 
investigation of the conditions in 
Milwaukee building-material mar- 


natural first thought was the 
ufacture of the conventional con- 
block but a study of this soon 
wht the conclusion that this field 
overcrowded and after all that the 
this type of unit is largely lim- 

to foundation construction. But 
her discussion with builders brought 
the fact that what was lacking was 
priced, all-purpose unit, and the 





Bucket which raises and dumps cement and 
aggregates into mixer. 
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answer to that was brick in standard 
and multiple sizes. 

Carrying his investigation farther, 
Mr. Krause found that the bulk of the 
bricks used in this area were shipped 
in a manner that in many instances rep- 
resented 25 per cent. or more of the 
cost of the bricks themselves. The local 
supply was of an inferior grade and 
very limited as to choice of color. 

Further discussion with prospective 
builders and contractors disclosed that 
the demand was for better, permanent, 
fire-safe building which necessarily 
means the use of permanent materials 
but each of them stressed the fact that 
the costs must be reduced and, of course, 
to get reduction in costs the first cut 
must be in the materials and processes 
used. The next step is that the units 
must be of a quality and design that 
will be a factor in reducing labor and 
mortar costs. 

With that objective in mind, Mr. 
Krause visited the plant of the W. E. 
Dunn Mfg. Co. at Holland, Mich. After 
seeing his own aggregate made into 
“Dunbrik” and seeing the improved 
methods of construction and the cost 
reductions that could be affected by the 
use of “Dunbrik” and “Dunstone,” Mr. 
Krause saw the opportunity of turning 
his waste aggregate into a profit. This 
resulted in the organization of the 
Riverside Dunbrik Co., Inc., with Mr. 
Krause as president, W. Richter, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and W. W. Whit- 
ney as sales manager. 

Now, after a year’s operation let us 
visit the Riverside Dunbrik Co. and 
talk to Mr. Whitney, the sales manager. 
We find him enthusiastically telling us 
of the acceptance of his company’s 


product by the Milwaukee building 


A street of attractive 
houses built of concrete 


bricks. 


A PROFIT 


trade and the public. The reasons are 
numerous. For instance, the patented 
recess design of the brick lightens its 
weight, a feature particularly welcomed 
by the building trade. The absolute 
uniformity in size and shape is proving 
a tremendous advantage to the con- 
tractor in savings in labor and in the 
execution of the most intricate archi- 
tectural designs. The strength of the 
product, as well as its ability to produce 
a good wall when bonded with a ce- 
ment mortar, has greatly helped in se- 
curing some large orders for heavy 
industrial construction. In residential 
building the ability to furnish a wide 
range of colors without premium prices 
has been a big factor and a constantly 
increasing volume of business in this 
field has resulted. 





A view in the plant showing operator racking 
units as they come from the machine. 
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The multiple sizes have proved ad- 
vantageous in making sales on jobs 
where the architect or owner wanted 
something beyond the ordinary in ap- 
pearance and a reduction in construc- 
tion costs. These units, being exact 
multiples of the standard-size brick, 
greatly reduce the labor and mortar 
cost per square foot of wall and have 
opened a market in a field that previ 
ously was confined to inferior short 
lived materials. 

Further, Mr. Whitney explains that 
probably the most gratifying fact is that 
once he has sold an architect or a con- 
tractor repeat orders are received with 
out any further sales effort on his part 
beyond a periodical mailing consisting 
of a letter and the inclosure of some 
of the pieces of literature furnished by 
the machinery manufacturer. 

But here Mr. Krause, who is now di- 
viding his time between the sand-and- 


gravel business and the brick business, 
reminds Mr. Whitney that he is over- 








From yard storage the units are taken direct to the job by motor truck. 


charges its contents into the mixer, and 
returns it to the filling position. The 
water is then added through a measur- 
ing device which also is mounted within 
easy reach of the man handling the 
aggregate and cement. When the mix- 
ing is completed, the mixer bottom is 
opened by the ground-floor control and 
the entire batch is emptied into the 
discharge spout and the hopper of the 
production machine. 

The brick-making machine is entirely 
automatic in operation. The material 





Surplus aggregate at the Riverside plant is being absorbed by the concrete-brick plant. 


looking a most important factor and 
that is the large new market that has 
been created for aggregate. “In previ- 
ous years,” said Mr. Krause, “where we 
sold a contractor a few yards of ag 
gregate for foundations, basement floors, 
walks, etc., we now sell him bricks 
for the walls of the house. Say it is 
only a small average house using 15,000 
bricks; that means an additional 21 cu. 
yd. of aggregate. Then consider some 
of the larger jobs, such as the Chain- 
Belt factory addition which is now un- 
der construction using 260,000 Dun- 
briks, or 364 cu.yd. of aggregate; the 
Milwaukee County Garage, a P.W.A. 
project using over 150,000 Dunbriks, or 
210 cu.yd. of aggregate; and all this 
aggregate going into a market that was 
previously beyond our reach.” 

The factory, where Mr. Krause 
proudly shows the operation of his 
equipment, consists of a shovel-type 
mixer installed overhead. An automatic 
conveyor hoist, the bucket of which is 
installed in a pit below floor level, al- 
lows easy filling with the dry materials. 
When filled, a pull of the control lever 
automatically raises the bucket, dis- 
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passes from the hopper through the 
feed-control gate to a continuous mold- 
box compartment, which then passes 
under a series of tampers and trowel 
arms which pack and trowel the ma- 
terial at the rate of 600 strokes per min., 
each tamper being capable of exerting 
a blow of 6 tons. The completed bricks 
then pass out to the end of the machine 
at the rate of 2,000 per hr., 3 on each 
pallet, and are passed on to steel racks 
on which they remain overnight. They 


are then moved out by means of a lift 
jack and stock-piled in the yard for 
further curing. 

In walking through this stock yard, 
Mr. Krause revealed that his cost of 
common bricks was a matter of about 
$4.00 in labor and cement, plus 1.4 cu. 
yd. of this aggregate per 1,000 bricks. 
Then pointing to several piles of at- 
tractive buff, red and brown bricks, he 
explained that those were solid-color 
Dunbriks comparable to most good 
grades of face brick and these were 
made in the same manner as the com- 
mon bricks with the exception of the 
addition of specially-prepared, water- 
proofed, mineral coloring that is added 
to the dry material before mixing. These 
face bricks sell at prices $5 to $7 per 
1,000 above those asked for common 
bricks, depending on the color. 

In completing our walk through the 
storage yard we recalled that nowhere 
had we seen any of the attractive glazed 
brick or Dunstone we saw in the office 
display or in some of the buildings Mr. 
Whitney had shown us earlier in the 
day and naturally the question arose— 
“Why not?” Smiling, Mr. Krause ex 
plained that that was one of the big 
advantages he had in the mat glazing 
process. “No inventory to carry,” said 
Mr. Krause, “and yet when an archi- 
tect, builder or owner makes his choice 
of texture and color, regardless of what 
they might be, all that is necessary 1s 
to take common Dunbriks or Dunstones 
from the stock yard, and by a pneu- 
matic application of a waterproofed 


(Continued on page 87) 





Addition to Chain Belt Co. plant at Milwaukee. 


About 360 cu.yd. of aggregates went into 
the 260,000 bricks used on this job. 
























By DR. E. P. GILLETTE 
Vice-Pres., Gillette Research Corp. 


F. B. KINLEY 
York Ice Machinery Corp. 


How Dry Ice Is Manufacture 
from Carbon-Dioxide Gas 





refrigerant, or dry ice as it is commonly called, 
has aroused the interest of manufacturers 
hose regular processes yield recoverable CO, gas 
sat can be utilized as a by-product. Makers of 
ment and lime are giving increasing attention to 
profit-making possibilities of this new potential 
netion of their business and at least one cement 
ympany has built and operated a plant erected 
making dry ice from its waste carbon-dioxide 


T [E growing popularity of solid-carbon-dioxide 


Interest in the business opportunities in dry-ice 
:nufacture naturally leads to interest in the 
‘thods and equipment used in making this re- 
rigerant. The process and the necessary equip- 
nt, as this article shows, are neither highly com- 
cated nor unduly expensive. Dry ice can be 
nufactured and sold at a profit in many urban 
\ters, or in locations near such centers, provided 
is sufficient potential demand for the product. 
he average selling price leaves an ample margin 
ve production costs to justify the capital ex- 
iditure involved. 


RIGHT—Compressors direct-connected to a synchronous 
motor. BELOW—A 10-ton dry-ice plant. Generator 
equipment is in sheet-metal building at left. 
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The generator used in the Gillette After the calcination of the carbonate is 
process consists of a multiplicity of ver- completed the lime is discharged at the 
tical air-tight tubes which have high bottom of the generator by means of a 
thermal conductivity and marked re- specially-designed motor-driven  dis- 
sistance to chemical erosion. These are charger apparatus. 
inclosed in one common furnace hous- The CO, gas is drawn out of the cal- : 
ing and are heated to the required tem- cining chamber through a vertical row al in 
perature to calcine the carbonate which of louvres at the same rate as that at P 
is fed into the tubes. which it is disassociated from the car- 
The carbonate is fed by means of a bonate. It is then passed through a 


small elevator into the large steel hop- 
per which is located at the top of the 
generator and from this hopper it falls 
by gravity into and through the tubes. 









rage tank _ 


from outside tue/ sto 











Sectional sketch of the generator equipment 
and the stone elevator. 
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water-spray cooler which eliminates a 
small amount of the lime dust that is 
carried out with the gas and at the same 
time cools the gas to atmospheric tem- 
perature. This removal is accomplished 
by means of a centrifugal exhauster fan. 

A mixture of various sizes of car- 
bonates under *% in. is used. However, 
the amount in sizes below % in. must 
be limited. 

The operation is continuous. An 
electric signal is given when the car- 
bonate in the hopper reaches a deter- 
mined low level, and an electric record- 
ing apparatus controls the operating 
temperature of the furnace. A gas ana- 
lyzer records the purity of the CO, gas 
after it leaves the spray cooler and sig- 
nals the operator should this purity drop 
below standard. 

The velocity of carbonate travel 
through the calcining zone is uniform 
at any set rate and is controlled by 
means of a small motor-driven pawl- 
and-rachet discharger apparatus, which 
allows an exceptionally fine adjustment 
of the discharge rate to be made. Each 
tube is individually manipulated. 

A standard 4-tube unit is rated at 10 
tons of CO, per 24 hr. but produces 
sufficient gas to make 10 tons of dry ice 
per 24-hr. day. The volume of lime pro- 
duced depends upon the percentage of 
CO, taken from the carbonate. Pro- 
duction can be varied by raising or low- 
ering the operating temperature and bal- 
ancing the discharge rate of the lime. 

Larger units of any over-all capacity 
can be built by varying the number of 









































tubes to meet individual requirements. 
The physical size of each tube is fixed. 

The generator requires one operator 
per shift. The operator is of the com- 
mon-labor class, acting largely in the 
capacity of a watchman of the recording 
apparatus. 

The CO, gas is delivered by the ex- 
hauster fan to a gasometer, where it is 
ready for use. 

The lime is discharged upon an apron 
conveyor that delivers it to a designated 
point. 

Natural gas, “Bunker C” oil, coke- 
oven gas and producer gas can be used. 
Present commercial units are operating 
on oil and coke-oven gas, but there is no 
reason why the other two fuels can not 
be used. Powdered coal has not been 
used due to the possibility of a slag de- 
posit on the walls of the tubes reducing 
the thermal conductivity. 

The purity of CO, gas averages 99, 
per cent. The lime is of the highest pos- 
sible quality, due to the small pebbles 
originally used, plus the complete elimi 
nation of contamination by fuel gases, 
uniform calcination rate, temperature 
control, etc. The lime is burned in a 
uniform manner due to the absolute 
control of the temperature and the ve- 
locity of the carbonate travel through 
the calcining zone. 

The fuel requirements are slightly 
higher than in shaft or rotary kilns be- 
cause of the fact that the heat energy 


Continued on page 87) 
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Thousands of concrete- 
masonry units a now 
going into large Meise, 
In Harborview Hospital, 
Seattle, Wash., 175,000 units 
were used for back-up. 


By 
D. R. (Spec) COLLINS 


Asst. to Director of 
Promotion 


Portiand Cement Assn. 


FROM BASEMENT WALLS TO SKYSCRAPERS 


ERE’S an industry that distinctly 

| has not “just growed up” like 

Topsy. Many years ago members 

1€ concrete-masonry industry real- 

| that if their material was to become 

only accepted as a standard building 

luct but was to participate in any 

volume of business, they had 

handicaps to overcome. The fact 

the industry has overcome those 

licaps and has supplied its members 

a first-hand technical background 

sponsible for its position in the ma- 

ry held to-day. The concrete-ma- 

industry has grown in orderly 

on, meeting its problems squarely 

‘vercoming them one by one until 

lay its product stands a better-than- 

chance of becoming preéminent 
ong all masonry materials. 

Those of us who have followed the 

ness since that time can well re- 

nber the furor caused in 1921, when 

vas discovered that a plant in To- 

©O., had manufactured and sold 

a million units during the preced- 

year. That was something to get 
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excited about in those days. A great 
majority of plants then in existence were 
in the so-called “back-yard” category. 
A concrete-block machine could be 
bought for as little as $26. Most of the 
people going into the business had little 
real knowledge of making concrete. 
Their sole ambition was to make a ma- 
terial which they could put into base- 
ments and small buildings. In addition 
to knowing little about concrete mak- 
ing, these men knew less about selling. 
Much of their machinery was inade- 
quate to make a good product. Aggre- 
gates were usually the cheapest bank- 
run materials they could buy. Build- 
ing officials rightfully refused to rec- 
ognize the product. Concrete masonry 
to them was a material for basements 
and small garages and always would 
be. Rock-faced block, made to imitate 
stone, fooled no one, but was a hideous 
monstrosity to the architect’s artistic 
eye. 

But the industry has gone far since 
those days of ugly, ill-made products 
and can now stand unblushingly be- 


hind its product. It has so progressed 
in its physical set-up that we now find 
many _ splendidly-equipped concrete- 
products plants. It has done an amaz- 
ing job of providing its members with 
the sales tools to do an intelligent, ag- 
gressive job of selling. That's saying a 
lot, unless it is backed up by facts. 
Those of us who are in the business, or 
who are interested in it, realize these 
things. But I doubt if many of us have 
sat down and chonologically charted 
that progress. If we had done so, it 
would give us a gfeater respect for our 
business and make us realize that it has 
carried on as logical and well-thought- 
out a program of development as any 
material business, and perhaps a better 
program than most. This sound pro- 
gram is the real reason why the con- 
crete-masonry business will go far in 
the future of the building-material in- 
dustry. As building picks up the con- 
crete-masonry industry has a far greater 
market for its product than in the 
“boom” years of 1925 to 1930. 

Now, what is this market going to 
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be? The answer is the use of concrete- 
masonry units in more large structures 
than ever before and in concrete houses 
above grade. 

Let us get into a few cold figures on 
the subject. If you will ask the average 
man in the business what percentage of 
the home basements of the country are 
built of concrete masonry, I think he 
will unhesitatingly say 90 per cent. In 
so doing, he doubtless does not consider 
the fact that in many sections of the 
country such as the southeast and the 
far west, few homes are built with 
basements, and most certainly these 
sections have always been responsible 
for a good share of the home building. 

The big year in the concrete-masonry 
industry was 1928. A careful survey 
made at that time showed that produc- 
tion hit an all-time “high” of 348,000,- 
000 units, based on an 8-in. by 8-in. by 
16-in. equivalent. According to the U. 
S. Department of Commerce, 710,000 
houses were built that year. Let us say 
that 50 per cent. of these had concrete- 
masonry basements—800 units to a base- 
ment—that would mean that 284,000,- 
000 units went into basements that year 
—77 per cent. of the total production. 

Estimates, based on the same 8-by-8- 
by-16 equivalent, indicate that the pro- 
duction for 1936 was 225,000,000 units. 
The Department of Commerce states 
that 250,000 houses were built during 
1936. If 50 per cent. of them had con- 
crete-masonry basements, it would ac 
count for 100,000,000 units of the year’s 
production, or 56 per cent. 

Now let us contrast these two figures. 
In 1928 77 per cent. of the production 
of the concrete-masonry industry was 
used below grade. In 1936 only 44 
per cent. of the product went below 
grade. The remainder was used for 
back-up, for the interiors and exteriors 
of theaters, schools and public buildings 
and for the exterior walls of houses. 
That change indicates more clearly 
than anything else why there is a tre- 
mendous future for this material. 

Concrete masonry was not used in all 
these above-grade jobs merely by 


chance. It was because during the de- 
pression years technical sales data had 
been made available and were used by 
aggressive concrete-masonry manufac- 
turers to batter down a resistance that 
could not be overcome merely by high- 
pressure salesmanship. And that is 
why this industry will continue to pro- 
gress, will continue to invade new fields. 

Let us flash back to the things the 
industry did to bring about its develop- 
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This was a typical plant of the early days— 
perhaps a bit better than the average. 


ment and follow them chronologically 
through the years. 

In 1920 little factual information 
about the technical aspects of concrete 
masonry was to be had. Few building 
codes recognized it, and many of those 
that did placed low limitations on it. 
So the industry decided to police itself. 
In some 80 localities local concrete- 
products associations were formed for 
the purpose of securing a product hav- 
ing uniform quality. Many of these 
associations restricted their membership 
to operators making a product that met 
the A.C.I. tentative specifications, feel- 
ing that only by making such a prod- 
uct could they secure recognition by 
their building departments. These 
groups in their meetings also touched 
on such matters as merchandising, ad- 
vertising and selling. But these were 
of minor importance then. Through 
these organizations and their campaign 
to improve quality in their industry in 
1921 work was begun to revise the 


























building codes of some 200 localities. 
Because of this work started in 1920 
practically every building code in the 
United States to-day has a provision 
recognizing quality concrete masonry 
and specifying how and where it may 
be used. 

Another obstacle that faced the in- 
dustry was some sixty or more differ- 
ent types of concrete blocks being man- 
ufactured. It was not possible to out- 





But as the business grew up so did the plant. 
This one is typical of to-day. 


line standard construction details. 
Work was started with the U. S. Bu 
reau of Standards toward standardizing 
unit sizes. This was accomplished and 
in the few years following this step 
three standard sizes of units were 
adopted. 

By 1923 competitors, realizing that 
this new “baby” was a “comer’’, started 
attacking it from every side. One of 
their main points of attack was that it 
was not fire-resistant. Believe it or not, 
in 1923 there was one state in which 
fire-insurance rates were higher on con 
crete houses than on wood houses, and 
in other states the insurance rates were 
much higher on concrete-block houses 
than they were on brick and tile. There 
was only one way that rate-making bu- 
reaus might be convinced that rates 
should be lower on concrete masonry 
and that was by having official fire tests 
made at the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
The industry undertook such a program 
and carried it through. 





One of the reasons for growing popularity is the building of modern 


concrete-masonry houses like this. 
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This “rock-faced" job was considered a hot number back in the early 
days of the industry. 
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924 the industry started to hear 
about straight-line production, 
iithough in many cities an excel- 
juality product was being made, 
facturing costs were still far above 
they should be. Little attempt 
en made to grade aggregate. 
» was a thing which was not prac- 

The quality varied widely and 
t of the product accordingly. The 
try undertook a study of plant lay- 
id manufacturing technique. And 
real conscientious thought being 
mn the subject production costs 
owered and another obstacle was 
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tests were continuing at the Un- 
iters’ Laboratories and by 1925 in- 
rates had been revised in three 
giving concrete-masonry houses 

k rating. 
luring these years a number of dem- 
ition houses had been built, no- 
the “Home Sweet Home” house 
Vashington, perhaps the greatest 
ictor in demonstrating the suit- 
f a material for house construc- 


26, using the technical informa- 
iined at the Underwriters’ Labo- 
, fire-insurance rates were revised 
1ore states and the material was 
classification in many building 
By the end of 1928 rates equiva- 
those for brick were in effect in 
During that year over 350,- 
units were produced. Produc- 
roblems were fairly-well solved. 
lants were turning out a quality 
and doing it economically. 
to develop aggressive selling of 
duct. Through the Portland 
\ssn., the Concrete Products 
nd the many state and local as- 
ns the question of proper mer- 
ing and selling was pushed into 
nt. Nearly 400 salesmen of con- 
nasonry suddenly realized that 
hnical information about their 


Producing machine-made blocks in the early twenties 


product then unavailable was necessary 
for future progress. Architects and 
large builders were asking many ques- 
tions they could not answer—questions 
on wall strength, weather resistance, 
acoustics. A research program would 
be necessary to supply this material. 
So, at the convention of the National 
Concrete Products Assn. in New Or- 
leans, a five-year program of research 
and development was laid out. The 
name of the association was changed to 
the National Concrete Masonry Assn. 
and a definite schedule of technical re- 
search in codperation with the Portland 
Cement Assn. was adopted. The first 
plank in this research platform was a 
comprehensive series of wall tests at the 
University of Illinois. As a result of 
this and other research work which had 
gone before in 1932 the industry’s 
first piece of technical sales literature, 
Facts About Concrete Masonry, was 
published. This sales booklet contained 





Exposed concrete ashlar units in the audi- 
torium of a Detroit theater. 


Battery of five machines in a modern plant. 





information on the principal factors 
affecting wall. strength; comparative 
wall strengths of concrete masonry and 
competitive masonry materials; strength 
of composition walls; effective mortar 
bedding; comparative strengths of pil- 
asters; strength of concrete-masonry 
walls after fire exposure; facts about 
building watertight walls; calculating 
loads; and many other chapters of tech- 
nical information obtained through the 
industry’s research program. Nine 
hundred-odd concrete masonry salesmen 
could not intelligently answer the ques- 
tions about their material that were 
being put to them by architects and 
engineers. 

In 1932, anticipating the tremendous 
amount of Federal construction ahead 
within the next few years, the industry 
took steps to put into effect a Federal 
specification which it had secured the 
year previous. Although this specifi- 
cation had been approved by the Fed- 
eral Specification Board, it was not be- 
ing used, nor were the products of the 
industry even being considered by any 
major government department. The 
industry placed in Washington a man 
whose duty it was to acquaint specifica- 
tion writers and department heads in 
all the major governmental departments 
with Facts About Concrete Masonry 
and the technical data then available. 
This campaign, well-backed-up with 
fact, was so successful that within six 
months every major governmental de- 
partment engaged in construction was 
including concrete masonry as optional 
with other masonry materials for both 
load-bearing and back-up construction. 

But the industry’s research program 
was not completed. Even though busi- 
ness was more than a quarter of what 
it had been in its “peak” year, the in- 
dustry carried on toward the objectives 
it had set for itself in New Orleans. 
Tests of suitable waterproofing, of the 
acoustical value, of its value for insula- 
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tion, were on the schedule and were 
completed. Then in the fall of 1936 
the new edition of Facts About Con- 
crete Masonry was published, contain- 
ing information on every one of the 
basic technical points outlined in 1929. 

During these depression years the 
industry had developed its sales tech 
nique, had taken advantage of idle 
time on architects’ hands to sit in with 
them and tell a story, the story of the 
product itself and of its technical back- 
ground as well as its suitability not only 
as a structural material but from the 
standpoint of insulation, acoustics and 


Testing a wall section at the University of 
Illinois laboratory. 


decoration. Concrete ashlar had been 
developed during this period and a tre 
mendous market had been opened up 
in the back-up field. The precedent 
of the United States Government speci- 
fying the material served to break down 
much sales resistance. 

Backed by an aggressive campaign on 
the part of the Portland Cement Assn., 
concrete masonry was again drawn to 
the attention of the public in 1935 as 
the most suitable material for the forth- 
coming house-building boom. As a 
result of the advertising campaign con 
ducted by the association in 1936, over 
60,000 ‘people wrote the general office 
of the Portland Cement Assn. request- 
ing information on concrete for house 
construction. During that year, ac 
cording to association records, concrete 
houses became so popular that though 
in 1935 3.8 per cent. of the total num 
ber of houses built in the United States 
were of concrete, in 1936 8.3 per cent. 
of the total were of this material 
enough houses to care for a town of 
70,000 population. The trend was pro 
nounced and continues to be so. 

Now, in all this summary of achieve- 
ment I have not said one word about 
basements. It was to get out of the 
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basement that this program of develop- 
ment was undertaken. Concrete ma- 
sonry was undoubtedly suitable for 
basements, but the market for such a 
use was limited. If the industry was 
to succeed it had to place its material 
in walls above grade. That is what it 
has succeeded in doing. In fact, where 
seven years ago it was only with a ter- 
rific battle that concrete masonry could 
be included in specifications for such 
structures as schools, offices, theatres, 
factories, such a specification to-day is 
generally accepted. 

The industry still has its basement 
market. That might be called its back- 
log, but ahead of it is a market in 
every type of structure where masonry 
is used. Concrete masonry has every 
advantage of the older masonry ma- 
terials but it has so many more advan- 
tages that its use is becoming more 
widespread and more acceptable every- 
where. 





Riverside (from page 81) 


material mixed to a plastic mass about 
the consistency of mortar I can deliver 
faced units in a_ few days. This 
process, known as mat glazing, has 
greatly broadened our market. With 
it we can produce the most attractive 
building material at prices far below 
any competitive product of comparable 
quality. 

“Then we have the advantage of our 
ability to produce many unusual colors 
and textures that are often demanded 
in commercial construction and are al- 
most impossible to obtain in other ma- 
terials. Take, for instance, the sign in 
our own factory building, the back- 
ground of which is laid in white mat- 
glazed Dunbriks and the border in 
black mat-glazed Dunbriks. Normally 
a combination like this would be difh- 
cult to obtain and would mean long 





J. A. Krause, president, and W. W. Whitney, 


sales manager, talk it over. In the back- 

ground are display panels showing the faces 

and laid-up appearance of the various units 
produced. 





delay and premium prices. Here, with 
the aid of this process, we can supply 
any such combination on short notice 
and at a fair price. 

“Another advantage that the mat- 
glazing process has given Mr. Whitney 
in making sales is the fact that it can 
be applied over a finished building as 
well as individual units. This factor 
has been particularly attractive to the 
man who wants colorful, permanent 
masonry construction at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. In that case we furnish 
common units. The building is con- 
structed with these at the labor cost of 
laying common units, which is always 
considerably less than laying faced 
bricks. Then an application of mat- 
glazing in whatever color the owner 
may desire results in an attractive, color- 
ful structure with the added protection 
of all mortar joints being thoroughly 
sealed.” 

In conclusion Mr. Krause says that 
their already attained success in the 
brick business has convinced him and 
his associates that their next contem- 
plated move of installing roof-tile mak- 
ing equipment will be equally success- 
ful and profitable. Inquiries he made 
among his present brick users have been 
overwhelmingly in favor of the use of 
permanent, fire-safe, colorful materials 
on the roof as well as the walls. 


Dry Ice from page 83) 


must be transferred through the muffle 
wall, but a material of very high ther- 
mal conductivity is used to minimize 
this effect. 

The building required to house the 
generator should be 30 ft. wide, 25 ft. 
long and 35 ft. high. The generator is 
55 ft. high; the top 20 ft. projects 
through the roof and is protected from 
the weather by a steel shell. The total 
height of the stone elevator is 66 ft.; no 
building is required for the elevator. 
The building is of the inexpensive cor 
rugated-sheet-iron type. 

For cooling the gas and the lime dis- 
charger from 30 to 50 gal. of water per 
min. is required. The volume depends 
upon the temperature of the water de 
livered to the generator. When operat 
ing in conjunction with a dry-ice plant 
the waste water from that operation 1S 
used. 

In general commercial operation an 
average of 2 tons of limestone pro 
duces 1 ton of CO, gas and 14 tons of 
pebble lime. 

The over-all cost of a complete gen 
erator ready for operation and exclusive 
of land site will not exceed $30,000. 
Basic method and apparatus patents 
cover the generator and licenses to build 
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The BROOKS-TAYLOR 
Lime Putty Plant. 





LIME aeé ta best 


lhe Brooks-TaylorLime Putty Plant 
is a complete unit for producing and 
handling aged lime putty. The dry 
lime is elevated to a storage bin, 
slaked mechanically and pumped 
into ageing tanks where the excess 
water is removed by means of special 
filters. The finished putty is with- 
drawn from the ageing tanks into a 
measuring batcher and dumped into 
delivery trucks by gravity. 


he value of lime in making brick 
mortar and plaster is generally accept- 
ed. The use of lime putty produced 
by the Brooks-Taylor method, how- 
ever, has certain definite advantages. 


lhe correct slaking temperature is 
determined for each different grade of 
quick lime. After this is done, the 
lime is slaked under thermal control, 


without regard to the amount of 
water and lime used. This assures 
the lime manufacturer that his lime 
is completely and properly slaked and 
that it will give the user the highest 
plasticity and the maximum putty 
yield. Every batch is slaked in exact- 
ly the same manner, assuring uni- 
formity. Unslaked lumps and foreign 
particles are screened from the putty. 
After being thoroughly aged, the 
putty can be kept at the proper con- 
sistency in the tanks for long periods 
of time if necessary. In other words, 
it is lime at its best. 


For further information on the 
Brooks-Taylor process or equipment, 
address either the Brooks-Taylor 
Company, Birmingham, Ala. or the 
nearest office listed below. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Chicago .... 2451 Old Colony Bidg. 
New York 3389—-165 Broadway Bidg. 
Cleveland 2264 Rockefeller Bidg. 
Philadelphia 1645—1700 Walnut St. Bldg. 
Boston 1550 Consolidated Gas Bidg. 
a” ere co 2919 Main Street 


ST SE eee ee 1648 Hunt Bldg. 
em ; 1503 North Fiftieth St. 

bes ..1486 Liberty Bank Bldg. 
Detrott. .... 1552 Lafayette Bldg. 


San Francisco........ 


..1092 Rialto Bidg. 
Los Angeles....... 


..1457 Wm. Fox Bldg. 


Plants at BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PA. 
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and operate are issued in the United 
States and foreign countries. 

From all available information this 
method of producing pure CO, gas is 
low, due to the market value of the by- 
product lime and to the fact that the gas 
leaving the generator is in a pure state, 
thereby eliminating the collecting, sep- 
arating, purifying and deodorizing oper- 
ations. 

As has been pointed out, the Gillette 
generator is capable of producing a 
high-quality CO, gas at a low cost. In 
order to realize and capitalize these 
economies in the final production of dry 
ice the York Ice Machinery Corp. 
highly-developed compression and solid- 
ifying system is employed. This dry- 
ice manufacturing system, as used in 
conjunction with the Gillette process, is 
the result of careful and complete study 
based on actual data secured from the 
operation of test installations, substan- 
tiated and proved by larger plants oper- 
ating under commercial conditions. 
Each piece of apparatus in the plant is 
designed for its particular duty and is 
not a modification of conventional re- 
frigerating or compression apparatus. 
Thus these plants are much more than 
a mere combination of gas compressor, 
condenser and snow-press; they are 
complete units designed to produce con- 
tinuously and economically a uniformly 
high grade of solid carbon dioxide, re- 
quiring no expert attention in their oper- 
ation and being capable of giving many 
years of trouble-free service. 

In the York cycle the carbon-dioxide 
gas is taken from the zasometer through 
a suction trap, where the raw gas is 
mixed with “blow-back” or re-cycle gas 
and passes into the first-stage compres- 
sor. This compressor discharges the gas 
at about 75 lb. per sq. in. through a 
cooler which removes the heat of com- 
pression. The gas next passes through 
an ammonia-cooled dehumidifier, where 
some of the moisture is removed, and 
then through the second-stage trap, 
where the gas is mixed with “flash-gas” 
evolved during liquid CO, cooling. The 
gas is compressed to about 450 lb. per 
sq. in. in the second-stage machine, pass- 
ing through the second-stage cooler and 
dehumidifier into the drier, which de- 
hydrates the gas so that there is no dan- 
ger of moisture freezing in any of the 
low-temperature apparatus. At the 
above pressure the pure, bone-dry gas is 
led to an ammonia-cooled shell-and-tube 
condenser, where it is converted into a 
liquid. This liquid is cooled in the re- 
ceivers located over the snow press and 
then fed into the press that forms the 
snow, which, when subjected to pres- 
sure, produces the commercial 10-in. by 
10-in. by 10-in. solid blocks weighing 
50 to 55 Ib. each. 

The York compression unit is of du- 
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plex arrangement, consisting of vertical, 
single-acting, semi-inclosed compressors, 
generally arranged for direct connection 
to the motor. This unit consists of two 
first-stage cylinders for compressing the 
gas from the gasometer pressure to 
about 75 |b. per sq. in. and a second 
stage cylinder for fnal compression to 
about 450 lb. per sq. in. A separate 
cylinder on the compression unit takes 
care of the ammonia cycle used for cool- 
ing the carbon-dioxide condenser and 
the dehumidifiers. The compressor 
cylinders can be equipped with partial 
by-passes for controlling the capacity of 
the machine, thereby increasing the 
flexibility of the plant. 

The ammonia cycle, in addition to 
the above-mentioned items, includes a 
water-cooled ammonia condenser. This 
cycle, as well as the CO, circuit, is auto- 
matically controlled by York high-pres 
sure float regulators. The CO, con 
denser is fed by gravity from an am 
monia surge drum. 

The usual practice, after the ice is 
manufactured, is to weigh and wrap 
each block before packing in portable 
insulated shipping containers especially 
designed for this service. These con- 
tainers can be conveniently handled by 
lift trucks or overhead cranes. A saw is 
usually installed for supplying the prod 
uct in any size smaller than the stand 


ard block. 


With regard to labor, 3 men per shift 
are normally employed to handle a 10 
ton plant. The engineer or machine- 
room operator takes care of the equip- 
ment end, including the generator oper- 
ation, making minor adjustments or re- 
pairs where necessary, keeps the plant 
log and dry-ice production record and 
in general oversees, both the lime and 
dry-ice operations. The pressman’s time 
is entirely devoted to the actual opera- 
tion of the snow press as well as weigh- 
ing and wrapping the ice. The helper, 
usually employed for only two shifts per 
day, takes care of storing the ice, ship- 
ments, handling of containers, sawing 
the blocks and acts as a general handy 
man assisting the engineer and snow- 
press operator wherever needed. 

The space requirements for a given 
size compression and solidifying plant 
will vary, depending upon the type of 
drive, the needed, etc. 
The York lay-out is designed to require 


storage space 


little floor space; usually about 1,600 sq. 
ft. is sufficient for a 10-ton unit com- 
plete with storage. 

Under normal conditions this type of 
installation operates at a load factor ap- 
proaching 100 per cent. as far as the 
lime plant is concerned with the dry- 
ice plant operating as required to meet 
its demands. 





STEARNS 


Power Stripper 











Get a copy of our list of special 
ofiers in new and used concrete 
pipe machines and concrete pipe 


molds. 
Check over the list and ask us to 
give you full details, price dis- 


counts on the machines you are in- 
terested in. 


MACHINES—PIPE MOLDS 


We handle every type of equipment 
necessary for the pipe manufacturer. 
Whether you purchase new or used 
equipment you can be sure that it comes 
to you exactly as we represent it to be 
If you want to save 
money write for our 
listing of special of- 
fers — compare them 
with others. Do it 
today. 


WRITE TODAY FOR THIS LIsT 


UNIVERSAL CONCRETE PIPE CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

































Versatile . 
size, 
tile, brick. 


circulars. 


rock face, 
Fast... 
erations a minute—will average four with 
two men. Quality Product... 
dense, accurate to dimension, high finish, 
no core bar marks. Multiple Bar Alter- 
nate Tamping . . 


plant equipment—block, brick, tile 
block machines, 


makes plain block of any 
block, 


. capable of six op- 


header, manhole 


. output is 


improves density, 


eliminates vertical seams, increases block 
yield per bag of cement. 


We manufacture complete concrete products 


manhole 


mixers, tampers. Write for 


STEARNS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Eugene F. Olsen, General Manager 


810 Tabor St., Adrian, Mich. 


Ask or list of present 
users of this outstand- 
ing machine. Each plent 
is @ leader in its territory. 
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HAND or WET PROCESS 


e conerete pipe on the job with QUINN 
E FORMS. Quinn Pipe Forms can be 
ed by less experienced labor and pro- 

niform concrete pipe of highest qual- 
rhe recognized standard of all concrete 


HEAVY DUTY 


CONCRETE PIPE FORMS 


ive more years of service—sizes for 
neter pipe from 12 to 84 inches— 
aad groove or bell end pipe—any 
Backed by years of service in the 
of contractors, municipal departments 
e manufacturers. 





CONCRETE PIPE FORMS 


Meet the demand for low cost equipment that 
produces a uniform quality of pipe in smaller 
amounts. Complete in every way. Stands 
up on any job. Same sizes as ‘‘Heavy 
Duty,’’ from 12 to 84 inches—any length. 
WRITE TODAY 

Get complete information on prices and Spe- 
cial Construction features of Quinn Pipe 
Forms. Give us size of job for estimate on 
your pipe form needs. 

Also manufacturers of concrete pipe ma- 
chines for making pipe by_machine process. 
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WARREN ASPHALT PLANTS 
HOT MIX COLD MIX 


— OR — 
COMBINATION UNIT FOR BOTH TYPES 
CAPACITY DESIGN AND ARRANGEMENT 


TO MEET 
ANY REQUIREMENTS 


Designed and Built 
By 


WARREN BROTHERS ROADS CO. 
P, O. BOX 1869 









Boston Massachusetts 





~ 


AGGRESSIVE PRODUCERS LIKE Consolidated Rock 
Products Co., Brooksville, Fla.—Riverside Sand & Gravel 
Co., Thiensville, Wis.—W. P. Rose, Goldsboro, N. C.— 
Consolidated Quarries of Georgia—Georgia Mineral 
Products Co., Tate, Ga.,—are converting their surplus 
sand into profits. Aggregate made into these modern 
units sells up to $12.00 per ton. 

DUNBRIK AND DUNSTONE fulfill all the demands of 
modern building requirements—lighter weight—accu- 
racy—greater strength—standard size brick and multi- 
ple sizes up to 12 brick and their mortar joints. And all 
can be produced in a complete range of colors, shades 
and textures. 

WE EQUIP YOU with new and revolutionary line pro- 
duction machinery, permitting large production with 
only one or two men. Equipment costs but a fraction 
of what would be required for other processes of equal 
capacity. 

INVESTIGATE. Write today and ask for “4 Keys to 
Manufacturing Success.” 


W. E. DUNN MFG. CO. 
420 W. 24th St. Holland, Mich. 
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. . . here's why they're 
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choosing 


JAEGER 
TRUCK 
MIXERS 


HIGHER STRENGTH CONCRETE: 


Experienced “ready mixed”’ operators recognize that engineers and contractors 
definitely prefer Jaeger Truck Mixed Concrete. This is because Jaeger end- 
to-end mass mixing and smooth, continuous flow discharge produce a proven 
higher-strength concrete that is free from segregation and easier to work into 
forms. To meet this demand for Jaeger-mixed concrete, operators have already 
purchased more than half as many Jaeger Truck Mixers as were installed during 
the entire year of 1936—and 1937 construction is just starting. 


GREATER OPERATING EFFICIENCY: 


Operators who “check up” on various types of truck mixers find that Jaeger's 
faster loading, dual mixing speeds on all models, two-speed discharge and 
quicker placement with the Jaeger One-Man Chute mean quicker trips, more 
payloads and greater daily earnings for Jaeger owners. 


LOWEST COST OF MAINTENANCE: 


Jaeger automotive construction, combining use of Man-Ten Alloy Steel 
(greater strength, less weight) with low center of gravity, correct load distribu- 
tion even on light, short wheelbase trucks and exclusive Jaeger 3-point mount- 
ing with big diameter A.S.C.E. drum rail and rollers, gear track and thrust roilers 
extremely low on main frame, has resulted in amazingly lower maintenance 
costs for Jaeger fleets. 


For complete proof of above advantages, send for Catalog TM-37 just issued. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 
602 Dublin Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


Jaeger 1% Yd. High Speed Unit on Short Wheelbase Ford. Other sizes 1, 2, 
3, 4,5, 6 cu. yds., end or side discharge types. 
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GO THROUGH with THORNTON 
FOUR REAR WHEEL DRIVE! 


Lucky indeed is the truck driver whose route has no “tough 
spot’’ cursed with mud or sand, or, in season, deep snow or 
slippery grades. Time lost there can't safely be made up else- 
where in a tight schedule. So why take chances? Why not put 
sufficient traction and flotation under your loads? Why not, in 
a pinch, be able to fall back on the powerful rim pull produced 
by an 87 to 1 ratio creeper gear? And when the load rides 
; safely through the bad spot without a pause, why not have a 
F succession of seven higher speeds to reduce those engine r.p.m’s, 
R E A D Y MIX saving gasoline while making time? 

These results are all found in the THORNTON FOUR REAR 
vi Standard Ford WHEEL DRIVE, as engineered into any standard 1% ton truck. 

ates Bout ies maine These results—and more! 

If you are hauling 9 or 10 ton payloads, on the road or off, 
don’t be the last one to get the Thornton Drive facts. Write for 
specific evidence on your type of haul, today. 


THORNTON TANDEM COMPANY 
5145 Braden Street Detroit, Mich. 






































nton Four Rear 
Drive, ready to 
iny of the above 
1O other wheel- 
ptional. 








THORNTON 
DRIVE 
PATENTS: 

U.S. 
1897153 ; 2047088 


Canada 
356472; 357064 
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Mr. Edward C. Levy 
and his stabilized aggregates plant. 
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for CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


STABILIZED SOIL MIX 


THE TIME HAS COME—THE DEMAND IS HERE 


A pioneer in the production of Plant Mix Stabilized Soil, 
Ed. C. Levy has demonstrated beyond question that plant 
mixing of aggregates, binder soils and Calcium Chloride 
opens the greatest market the aggregates producer ever 
faced. 


The tremendous aggregates markets in concrete and the 
sale of gravel and stone for highway purposes have been 
the mainstay of pits and quarries. Both, however, have 
involved much segregation, screening, washing and prep- 
aration in many cases exceeding or equivalent to the costs 
of producing Calcium Chloride Stabilized Soil Mixtures. 
Fine aggregates and much pit overburden previously re- 
moved are desirable ingredients of these scientific, new, 
balanced soil mixtures. Producers already have much of 
the needed equipment. 


Years of testing have brought nation-wide acceptance of 
Calcium Chloride stabilized soil as the basis of the great 
systems of low-cost secondary highways being built. It 
proves itself to give the most road for the money. It fills 
a need for a plastic, low-cost material for pavement shoul- 
ders, city streets and alleys, tennis courts, parking lots, 
and other places requiring a firm, durable, dustless and 
weatherproof surface. 


Highway officials find it desirable in many cases to buy 
stabilized soil mixes rather than to mix on the road or to 
set up mixing plants. But the demand is here and munici- 
pal plants will be built for the purpose unless aggregates 
producers get into the business and care for the demand. 


Bulletin No. 34 tells how. Write for it today. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 


Solvay Sales Corporation, 40 Rector Street . . . . . . New York City 
The Columbia Alkali Corporation. .. . . . . . . . Barberton, Ohio 
The Dow Chemical Company ie  @ ei) es ae Midland, Michigan 
Michigan Alkali Company - «+ « « « « 60 E. 42nd St., New York City 








City Streets 





Factory and Private Parking Areas 
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GET STEADY TURNOVER WITH REX MOTO-MIXERS 


sa a 





ient and aggregate dealers, all over the country, are turning to 
x Modern Mixers and Agitators with the Modern Cone End Drum 


he profitable way to merchandise their concrete materials. 


af 





ss than a year ago, the Builders and Industrial Supplies, Inc., of 


READY-MIXED CONCRETE 
edo, Ohio, purchased three Rex Moto-Mixers. A little later, owing 


nn ig ee Reed lll 


Send today for a copy of the book, ‘‘Rex 
: . ; ‘ . : Moto- Mixers and Agitators.’’ It de- 
1e rapid growth of their ready-mixed concrete business, they pur- collins deicateiiea tamih te, ancien dhe 
sed two more. Now all five of these machines are kept busy in profitable method of selling cement and 
1 ‘ ‘ai aggregates. It illustrates the modern ¢ 
supplying the demand for ready-mixed concrete in and around Toledo. Seamnneth aidan Chats Wii Rinne t 
ex Moto-Mixers, with their new, lightweight construction, are 
a at cial ee is Aan a Bi CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
ing them more an igger pay loads per day. ey are giving lower 1646 W. Bruce St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
mile cost—larger daily profit. 


vestigate the Rex Way to higher profits in the aggregate and 
ent industry. 








E The Up-to-date Method 


of Handling Concrete 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY of Milwaukee 
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MEN of the 
INDUSTRY 








Blackstone Studios Photo 


P. G. DAWSON 





Shortly after leaving school, in 1913, Mr. Dawson became 
a bookkeeper for the Newaygo Portland Cement Co. and 
has been connected with the industry ever since. Rising 
to chief accountant, he left in 1923 to become assistant 
secretary of the Manitowoc Portland Cement Co. and 
in the merger with the Medusa Portland Cement Co. in 
1929 he was elected secretary. Last December he was 
made vice-president, treasurer and a director of the com- 
pany. He is also an official of the Cement Transit Co. 
of Michigan, the Potomac Storage Co. of Washington, 
D. C., the T. R. C. Corp. of Delaware and the T. A. & W. 
Rwy. of Delaware. Mr. Dawson resides at Lakewood, O.., 
Cleveland suburb, and has a summer home at Newaygo, 
Mich. His principal recreations are fishing and golf. 
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Personal Mention 


S. E. Hurron, formerly engineer of 
Pacific Coast Cement Co., Seattle, 
sh., is now director of publicity for 
U.S. Reclamation Bureau, specializ- 
on the Grand Coulee Dam. His 

s at Coulee Dam, Wash. 


E. T. Larson has purchased the 
.ard Gravel Co. of Lansing, Mich., 
ved its name to the Central Michi- 
Gravel Co. and is now operating 

Mr. Larson is president 
concern and his general man- 

is Brake Mrtrer, well known 

ng golf professional. 


yuSsiINess. 


Hersert L. Oakes, formerly con- 
d with the Kansas state highway 
irtment, is now district representa- 
in Kansas and Oklahoma for the 
igh Portland Cement Co. 
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MAN L. Park has joined the ad- 
sing department of Gulf Oil Com- 
y, Pittsburgh, Pa., coming from the 
tsburgh Motor Club, where he was 
icity director. 


R. F. Dierxine has been appointed 
district engineer at Des Moines, Ia., for 
the Portland Cement Assn. Mr. Dier- 
king succeeds W. H. Steiner, resigned. 
W. M. Atsin will serve as Mr. Dier- 
king’s assistant. 


Howarp Herrinc, Cleveland, O., 
road contractor, has opened a gravel 
pit and plant near Willoughby, O., to 
supply material for a number of con- 
struction jobs, including the Central 
Avenue Housing Project in Cleveland. 


Simon P. Bontracer has purchased 
the plant of the Wolcottville Cement 
Products Co. at Wolcottville, Ind., and 
has made a number of important im- 
provements. Building and silo block 
are being produced. 


“Av” Spicer, formerly representing 
the Tractor & Equipment Co., Chicago, 
Ill., in Rockford, Ill., and vicinity has 
been transferred to Peoria, Ill. 





Advanced 
Designs 


Bigger 
Output 


Roll Crusher with Pul- 
sating Feeder gives 
double capacity. Rib 
shell construction in- 
reases angle of grip 
and reduces dust. 





CIRCLE THROW 
Vibrating Screen 


Heavy Duty ... balanced 
for variation in loads and 


speeds ... 100% _ safety 
factor in rotary mecha- 
nism... extension chutes 


and rubber mounting are 
Standard ... capacities 
up to 100 tons per hour. 
Ask for Bulletins on 
Screens, Crushers, Port- 
able and Stationary Con- 
veyors. 


NEW HOLLAND 


MACHINE COMPANY 
New Holland, Pa. 











Rosert Kitcore of Anderson, Ind., 
who has been connected with the Alex- 
andria, Ind., plant of the General In- 
sulating & Mfg. Co., has moved to 
Dover, N. J., where he will manage the 
new mineral-wool plant of the com- 
pany. 


D. J. Henecker has been appointed 
manager of the wire-rope sales depart- 
ment of the Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Co., succeeding R. H. Cherry, deceased. 
Mr. Henecker, who is 39, has had an 
unusually wide and varied career in the 
sales and promotion of wire rope and 
steel products. 


Don McCormick has been named 
arc-welding consultant for the Kansas 
City office of the Lincoln Electric Co. 


Paut C. Norptow has been ap- 
pointed as advertising manager of the 
Cleveland Tractor Co. For the past 
three years he was with Deere & Co., 
Moline, Ill., where he was responsible 
for a large part of the advertising and 
sales-promotional material used on John 
Deere tractors. Previously he was for 
nine years with Procter & Collier, ad- 
vertising agency, Cincinnati. 


Hartowe Harpince, vice-president 
and general manager, Hardinge Co., 
Inc., York, Pa., has departed on a trip 
to the west coast. He will stop on 
his way back at the Hardinge offices 
in Denver and Chicago. 


Cuartes Aseves has recently joined 
the sales organization of the Easton Car 
& Construction Co., Easton, Pa. Mr. 
Abeles is making his headquarters at 
the New York office of the company. 
He was formerly with the Koppel In- 
dustrial Car & Equipment Co. 


Erwin A. WENDELL has been named 
district sales manager of the Link-Belt 
Co., with headquarters at 317 N. 11th 
St., St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Wendell has 
been with Link-Belt in Chicago since 
1918, and for a number of years served 
as sales engineer in metropolitan Chi- 
cago. 


W. G. Heacock, who joined the Air- 
Maze Corp. in 1928, has been appointed 
Michigan factory representative of the 
company. He will make his headquar- 
ters at the offices of the Barton D. Wood 
Co., Inc., at Detroit. 


Cuarces Urtue has joined the engi- 
neering staff of the Parsons Engineer- 
ing Corp., Cleveland, O. He will spe- 
cialize in the design and development 
of dust-control equipment for the ce- 
ment industry. 
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MATERIAL weighed 


and proportioned with 


9%. Aecuracy 





Weighing and proportioning material 
with 99% accuracy, Schaffer Poidom- 
eters are recognized throughout the ce- 
ment industry as important equipment 
in modern plant control. 

Schaffer Poidometers are automatic 
in action and will operate continuously 
or, with a mechanical weighmaster at- 
tachment, will provide batch operation. 

This efficient weighing equipment is 
now saving thousands of dollars through- 
out the cement industry. Many leading 
plants are now saving money while ob- 
taining greater efficiency with Schaffer 
Poidometers. Let us help solve your 
proportioning and feeding problems. 


Write for catalog No. 5. 


SCHAFFER POIDOMETER COMPANY 
2828 Smallman Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SCHAFFER POIDOMETERS 


.»:the Bucket 
for Excavating 


the best bucket 
because it digs 
It will dig 


say “It’s 
we've ever used”... 
deep, fills full and stands up! 

BIGGER PAY LOADS for you. 


Contractors 


Ask for Bulletin 237 






WRITE, WIRE OR TELEPHONE 


ALIS 


George Haiss Mfg. Co.,.Inc., 142nd St. & Rider Ave. ,NewYork 
Who, for over 40 years, have created and 
sold none but equipment of demonstrable 
superiority in design and manufacture. 


Portable Conveyors — Bucket Loaders 
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L. W. Knapp has been appointed to 
the sales engineering staff at New York 
by Oliver United Filters, Inc. He was 
formerly with the Oliver Continuous 
Filter Co. and more recently with the 
Taintor Co. 





H. J. Srannert, president and gen- 
eral manager of the West Branch Sand 
& Gravel Co., Williamsport, Pa., passed 


| away a short time ago. Death was due 


to heart disease. He had been engaged 
in the production and marketing of 
aggregates since 1918. 


Davip Hyman, well-known sand- 
and-gravel producer of Buffalo, N. Y., 


| died a few weeks ago in California. 


the 





| ern 


| John H. Barker is in charge. 


He was 77 years old. Formerly presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Gravel Corp., Mr. 
Hyman at his death was vice-president 
of the Empire Limestone Co. 


Orson W. Knicut, 71, president of 
the River Sand Co. of Topeka, Kan., 
died recently. He had been in the sand 
business ever since 1910 when he pur- 
chased the Topeka Sand Co., which 
he operated in 1918. Since 1920 he had 
been head of the Topeka Sand Co. 


Henry G. MILtican, 73, an employee 
of the Wabash Sand & Gravel Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind., died recently of suf- 
focation when he was buried under a 
slide of sand at the company’s pit. 


Water B. Brooks, Jr., president of 
Arundel-Brooks Concrete Corp., 
Baltimore, Md., died recently at the age 
of 52, in a Baltimore hospital. 





TRADE NOTES 


Manufacturing facilities of the Whitnall 
Conveyor & Mfg. Co., Whitewater, Wis., have 
recently been expanded. The Whitnall line of 
unloaders and material-handling 
equipment has been redesigned, extensive use 
being made of pressed steel in its assembly. 


conveyors, 


The Dust Control Equipment Assn. at its 
recent meeting selected officers as follows: 
President, H. B. Loxterman, Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh; vice-president, M. A. Eiben, North- 
Blower Co., Cleveland; executive secre- 
tary-treasurer, Arthur J. Tuscany, Cleveland. 
The offices of the Association are located in 
the Penton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


The George Haiss Mfg. Co., New York, 
N. Y., has appointed the following distrib- 
utors: Smith-Booth-Usher Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal.; H. W. Moore Equipment Co., Denver, 
Colo.; and West Virginia Tractor & Equip. 
Co., Charleston, W. Va. 


Arnold & Weigel, Inc., lime plant engineers 
and contractors, Woodville, O., have recently 
opened a New York office at 154 Nassau St. 
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DIXIE 


NON. 
HAM 


DIXIE 
MFG. 


4209 Goodfellow Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





is the only crusher with 
a super-tough moving 
breaker plate that is 26 
times the average area. 
The result is maximum 
crushing power with 
minimum maintenance. 


That is why DIXIE gives 


ducing uniform, cubical 





CLOGGING 
MER MILL 


record low costs in pro- 


material. 


Built in 40 different 
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owgn Developments 


Study of Minerals 
in Cement Mixture 


\lthough the behavior of the indi- 
11 mineral components of a mix- 
uch as Portland cement do not di- 

tly indicate the behavior of the mix- 
itself, much interesting basic in- 
\tion is obtained by a study of the 
dual minerals. Such studies on 
iluminates and silicates of lime are 

orted by P. Schlaepfer in the 24th 
il report of the Association of 
; Cement, Lime and Gypsum Man- 
rers. In a study of the set of 
ium silicate, microscopic observa- 
showed how the tricalcium silicate 
le in the presence of water is sur- 
led by an increasing coating of 
» that the speed of the hydration 
eases as the thickness of this coat- 
nereases. While the gel-like mass, 
ibly dicalcium silicate hydrate, 
s little tendency to crystallization, 
rystals of calcium hydroxide form 
r favorable condition, and were so 
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found by Schlaepfer. Further informa- 
tion on the hydration process was 
yielded by means of the determination 
of the free lime by the glycolate process, 
taking the amount of free lime as an 
indicator of the progress of hydration; 
hydration was not appreciably acceler- 
ated by increasing the quantity of 
gaging water or by water storage. 

Among the results of the strength 
tests, the high flexural strength of the 
tricalcium silicate was of special inter- 
est. In the leaching tests for the study 
of the effect of exposure to water it was 
shown that combined lime as well as 
free lime is gradually dissolved out. 

In studies on mixtures of the min- 
erals it was found that the addition of 
aluminate considerably accelerated the 
initial set, verifying the findings of 
Forsen. Dicalcium silicate had a very 
sluggish hardening reaction, free lime 
appearing in appreciable amount only 
after 117 days storage. The addition 
of monocalcium aluminate appears to 
accelerate the hydration. 


Kanawha Sand Company, at 
Parkersburg, W. Va., obtain a 
lot of convenient, reliable and 
yet mighty cheap power for 
their crusher and screens. 
Mr. C. Z. Ruth, President, and 
Mr. A. A. Barringer, Engineer, 
selected a Cooper - Bessemer, 
325 H. P., Diesel Electric Set 
as their source of low-cost 
power...and profit! Investigate 
Cooper-Bessemer Diesel and Gas 
Engines...economy champions! 


CORPORATIO 


Investigations of monocalcium alumi- 
nate yielded the interesting result that 
this compound can be destroyed by 
storage under water. The explanation of 
the mechanism of the reaction could not 
be given, but it is apparent that the 
silicate and ferrite constituents of 
alumina cement mortar are of consid- 
erable importance for its hardening and 
durability —T onindustrie-Zeitung, 61- 
4-5, January 4, 1937. 





Waterproofing Cement 
and Concrete Works 


A distinction should be drawn be- 
tween apparent or relative water-tight- 
ness and absolute water-tightness; the 
first is sufficient for the greater part of 
civil-engineering works in concrete (hy- 
draulic works, reservoirs, canals), while 
the second should be effected for water- 
proofing basements, roofs, terraces, and 
the copings of bridges. It is. relatively 
easy to make concretes or cement coat- 
ings with a high relative water-tight- 
ness, but these will never be perfectly 
water-tight; this quality can only be 
given them by a special surfacing or 
coating. 

The addition to the cement of sub- 
stances intended to make the whole 
mass impermeable is, in general, costly. 
It does not effect absolute water-tight- 
ness, but very considerably improves 
the relative water-tightness and facili- 
tates the correct handling (workability) 
of the concrete. The artificial closing 
of the pores of concrete is economical, 
yut its effect is not very lasting on ac- 
count of the extreme thinness of the 
impermeable layer achieved, which is 
exposed to destruction or damage by 
mechanical actions, settling, and shrink- 
age cracks. Cement coatings make it 
possible to remedy local faults and they 
improve the appearance of the facing, 
but they lack elasticity and are subject 
to fissuring under the action of settling 
and shrinkage; they give a relative 
water-tightness, but not absolute water- 
tightness. The latter can only be 
achieved in a lasting manner with coat- 
ings several centimeters in thickness, of 
asphalt or tar base, sometimes with a 
thin sheet of metal (aluminum) or of 
bitumened-paper inserted. 

The method of waterproofing should 
be chosen in every particular case in 
consideration of the special conditions 
of the job: the degree of water-tightness 
desired, the variations of temperature 
and of dampness, the mechanical and 
chemical actions, the possibilities of 
cracking or fissuring of the work as a 
result of settling, shrinkage, and the 
like-—J. Bolomey in Revue des Mate- 
riaux de Construction et de Travaux 
Publics, No. 330, pp. 54-57, March, 
1937, 
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Hydraulic Lime 
in Trajan's Bridge 


Although we are accustomed to 
think of lime-pozzuolana mixtures as 
the cement of the Romans, an old 
Roman water conduit in the Eifel 
mountains examined a few years ago 
by Professor Griin (Tonindustrie-Zei- 
tung, 1935, No. 31, p. 400) was con- 
structed with hydraulic lime. Similarly, 
two samples of concrete from the 
famous Trajan’s Bridge across the 
Danube at the village of Turn-Severin 
were found by S. Solacolu (Bull. de 
Math. et de Phys., Bucharest, 1934-35, 
No. 1, 2, 3) to be constructed of a 
strongly hydraulic lime in the nature 
of Roman cement. In microscopic ex- 
amination it was observed that along 
with the amorphous, gel-like mass there 
were crystalline particles of uncom- 
bined cement particles; also, evidence 
was found of “etching” of the surface 
of the quartz-sand particles, indicating 
a slight reaction actually between the 
binder and the quartz-sand particles. 
The gradation of the aggregates was 
studied and charted; for segregating 
the aggregates Solacolu used the inter- 
esting method of heating the concrete 
to dehydrate the binder and destroy 
the concrete, after which the binder 
and the aggregates were separated by 
washing with water and dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. The mix ratio was found 
to be, in the case of a specimen using 
sand as fine aggregate and broken brick 
as coarse aggregate, 1:2.1:2.6. The 
compressive strength was 305 kg. per 
sq.cm., which would probably have 
been higher if a harder coarse aggre- 
gate had been used; the binder was 
definitely stronger than the aggregate. — 
Tonindustrie-Zeitung 61:176-177, Feb. 
22, 1937. 





Colloid Hardening 
of Lime Mortar 


On the basis of the author’s observa- 
tions on the hardening of lime mortar 
(Tonindustrie-Zeitung, 1936, p. 97), 
the author had formed the working hy- 
pothesis that the hardening of lime mor- 
tar is to be ascribed primarily to the 
colloid hardening of calcium hydrate 
conceived as a gel, and that the carbon- 
dioxide action played only a secondary 
réle; many phenomena not otherwise 
clear appeared to be made intelligible 
by this hypothesis. This hypothesis 
has been attacked by Dawihl-Fliishoh- 
May (Tonindustrie-Zeitung, 1936, p. 
761) on the ground of Roentgenograph- 
ic studies revealing crystalline bodies 
but no material with a capacity of swell- 
ing, and thus no gel, in a fine-grained 
lime hydrate obtained by the hydration 
of quicklime with excess water. The 
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data of Dawihl-Fliishéh-May are ex- 
amined critically, in relation to numer- 
ous other published studies, and the 
author concludes that they considerably 
restrict, if they do not altogether elim- 
inate, his working hypothesis, no mat- 
ter how well it appeared to explain 
some of the phenomena of the harden- 
ing of lime mortar. 

Nevertheless, Dawihl’s conclusion 
that 95 per cent. of the water is essen- 
tially mechanically bound in the inter- 
stices between the individual particles 
and that the remaining 5 per cent. is 
more solidly combined on the surface 
of the particles as water envelop is criti- 
cized on several considerations. We re- 
main to-day still far away from an ex- 
planation of the hardening of lime mor- 
tar; a further problem for research is 
to bridge the conflicting data and to 
determine whether and to what extent 
any colloid is present in and plays a 
part in the process. Prof. I. R. V. Rodt 
in Tonindustrie-Zeitung 61: 147-148, 
156-157, 168-169, Feb. 11, 15 and 18, 
1937. 





Requirements of Stone 
for Road Building 


The “requirements of stone aggre- 
gates in modern road building and in 
concrete production” are discussed in 
a paper by Dr. W. Heim published in 
Steinindustrie und Steinstrassenbau 32: 
38-41, 56-59, Feb. 4 and 18, 1937. The 
requirements are classified and dis- 
cussed under the heads of (1) require- 
ments as to particle size and gradation 
or screening, (2) requirements as to 
particle shape, and (3) requirements 
as to cleanliness. In each instance the 
scientific requirements and the demands 
of purchasers are discussed in relation 
to both the theoretical and the practical 
possibilities of the stone plants to pro- 
duce the required material. 








Coming. 
Events 


May 11-12, 1937, Chicago, Ill.— 
Annual convention, National Lime 
Assn., Drake Hotel. 


May 18-19, 1937, Washington, D. C. 
—Second annual convention, National 
Industrial Sand Assn., Hotel Raleigh. 


May 26-28, 1937, Washington, D. C. 


—Annual May meeting, American Road 
Builders’ Assn., Willard Hotel. 


June 24-25, 1937, Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Meeting, board of directors, National 
Sand & Gravel Assn., Hotel Statler. 


June 28-July 2, 1937, New York, 
N. Y.—Fortieth annual meeting and 
exhibit, American Society for Testing 
Materials. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
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Legislation 


Section Revision— The Pettengill 
ealing the long-and-short-haul clause 
irth section was passed by the House 
14 by a vote of 268 to 120. The bill 
to the Senate where it will be con- 
by the Senate Interstate Commerce 
who will hold hearings on the bill 
Committee is favorably disposed it 
brought before the Senate for further 
ym and a vote. Several unsuccessful at- 
made to amend the bill in the 
ne amendment proposed to change 
present law by eliminating the equi- 
lause. The bill passed the House in 
Congress and hearings were started in 
rstate Commerce Committee of the 
it were not completed when Con- 
uurned. One obstacle which is of con- 
importance is the opposition of Sen. 
f Montana to this legislation. Sen. 
is chairman of the Senate Interstate 
Committee. 


nment Ownership—A bill introduced 


House of Representatives by Rep. Dunn 


lvania would provide for government 
of the railroads and other utilities. 
se of the bill is to provide employ- 


nd to end poverty in the United States. 


for the expenditure of 30 billion 
a number of things beside govern- 
vnership of railroads and utilities in- 
evention of floods, forest fires, dust 
| erosion, purification of rivers and 
jum clearance, constructing of homes, 
hospitals, roads, bridges, reservoirs, 
tunnels, subways and disposal plants 
iddition to a number of other things 
d, provides for the use of the money 
other purpose which will solve the 
ment problem and promote the wel- 
he people of our country with the 
vision that no one working for a 
ent enterprise should work more than 
1 week or be paid less than 75 c. 
This bill is HR 5,811. 
sions—While the railroads and rep- 
of railroad labor organizations 
eed on a rail pension legislation that 


s 


rovide for a tax of 24% per cent. to be 


1 


igainst the railroads on their payroll 


ight tax to be deducted from the em- 
pay check there is some question as 
r the Treasury Department will agree 
tax will be sufficient to carry out the 
rovisions of the plan. 
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Train Dispatchers—In the hearing before 
the house committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on HR 208, a bill designed to regu- 
late train dispatching, it was brought out by 
proponents of the bill that while the number 
of freight train and passenger train miles has 
been increasing, the number of train dis- 
patchers has been decreasing. This bill would 
allow the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
regulate the working conditions of train dis- 
patchers and is sponsored by the American 
Train Dispatchers Assn. and the Railway Labor 
Executive Assn. In opposing the bill the rail- 
roads claimed that it could not be justified as 
a safety measure. 


Recent |. C. C. Decisions 


Crushed Stone—The Commission has found 
that the applicable rate on crushed stone from 
Marquette, Mo., to Leechville, Ark., of $1.10 
plus a 7-per cent. emergency charge was not 
unreasonable and has refused to approve a 
waiver of the collection of an outstanding 
undercharge of $468.67 due to charges having 
been collected on a 90 c. rate. The complaint 
has been dismissed in I. C. C. Docket No. 
27,489, D. F. Jones Construction Co. v. St. L. 
S. W. et al. 

Gravel—In a complaint involving the rate 
on gravel from Riverton, Ind., to Bethel, IIl., 
the Commission has found that the rate of 
88 c. which was charged on shipments made 
between October 25 and November 7, 1935, 
expired on September 20, 1935, and that the 
applicable rate was 95 c. and that this rate 
was not shown to be unreasonable. The com- 
plaint has been dismissed. I. C. C. Docket No. 
27,551, Merom Gravel Co. v. Illinois Central. 

Sand—The rate on common sand from Mas- 
sillon, O., to Wampum, Pa., of $1.15 a net 
ton effective between September 7, 1934, and 
August 25, 1935, has been found unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded $1.00 a ton with- 
out the emergency charge in I. C. C. Docket 
No. 27,496, Federal-American Cement Tile 
Co. v. Pennsylvania. 

In a further hearing the Commission was 
asked to amend the original report in 210 
I. C. C. 629, in which the Commission found 
the rates on sand to Philadelphia, Pa., from 
interstate points were prejudiced by intrastate 
rates. In this further hearing it was found 
that this prejudice had been removed but that 
the carriers were confronted in the Philadel- 
phia area with competition from truck and 
water trafic. Complainants sought a revision 
of rates which would meet this competition 
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similar to the revisions made in the Chicago 
area in 118 I. C. C. 633 and similar to those 
made on crushed stone and the Cleveland and 
Toledo areas in 191 I. C. C. 206. The Com- 
mission said that such action would not be 
warranted on the evidence presented at this 
hearing. I. C. C. Docket No. 26,596, Nor- 
cross Bros. v. Pennsylvania. 

Some corrections have been made as to the 
amounts of reparation to be paid complainants 
or interveners in I. C. C. Docket No. 22,907, 
Industrial Sand Cases, 1930. Details will be 
furnished on request. 


Sand, Gravel and Slag—The Commission 
has found the proposed changes in the rates on 
sand, gravel, slag and related articles from 
points in Alabama to destinations in the Flor- 
ida Peninsula have not been justified and has 
ordered the suspended schedules cancelled and 
the proceeding discontinued. The carriers 
claim that the rates which they propose to 
amend and which had’ been made effective 
Aug. 18, 1928, were established in error and 
that proper mileages were not used. The 
Commission found that the proposed rates 
would be unreasonable. I. & S. Docket No. 
4,245 sand, gravel and slag from Alabama to 
Florida. 


Examiners’ Reports 


Agricultural Limestone—Examiner John J. 
McChord proposes that the Commission find 
the rates on agricultural limestone from Gib- 
sonburg and Woodville, O., to destinations in 
New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Indiana, in C.F.A. territory unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded or may exceed rates based 
on a scale shown in Appendix A of the re- 
port and as found in National Mortar & Sup- 
ply Co. of Ann Arbor, 152 I. C. C. 429, 191 
I. C. C. 188 and 208 I. C. C. 119. The scale 
provides rates for both open top and box cars 
and a differential for single line hauls for dis- 
tances of less than 125 miles. 

For destinations in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia in trunk line territory the Examiner 
proposes the use of the mileage scale to Pitts- 
burgh-plus the usual prescribed arbitraries for 
trunk line haul. He proposes that new rates 
be prescribed and that reparation be awarded. 
I. C. C. Docket No. 27,472, National Mortar 
and Supply Co. et al v. Pennsylvania et al 
and sub-number 1, Same v. Same; sub-number 
2, Ohio Hydrate & Supply Co. v. Pennsylvania 
et al and sub-number 3, Same v. Same. 

Sand—In a number of cases involving the 
rates on industrial sand between points in of- 
ficial territory prior to June 1, 1935, Examiner 
Burton Fuller proposes that some rates be 
found unreasonable and others not unreason- 
able and proposes an award of reparation in 
some cases. As these all involve rates in effect 
prior to July 1, 1935, details of his proposals 
in the various cases involved are not printed 
here but will be furnished on request. Docket 
numbers covered by this report are Nos. 
27,436, 27,481 and Sub 1, 27,503, 27,505, 
27,506, 27,509, 27,513 and Sub 1, 27,520, 
27,531, 27,541, 27,554, 27,568, 27,576, 
27,592 and Sub Nos. | to 5 inclusive. Repara- 
tion is proposed in all except Nos. 27,505, 
27,513 and Sub 1, and 27,592 Sub 4. 

Sand and Gravel—Examiner Carl A. Schla- 
ger recommends that the Commission find the 
applicable rate of 95 c. on sand and gravel 
from Hawarden, Iowa, to Waterbury, Neb., on 
shipments made during April and May, 1935, 
to the extent they exceeded 85 c. a ton. The 
85 c. rate was collected and the Examiner said 
defendants should be authorized to waive col- 
lection of the outstanding under charges. 
I. C. C. Docket No. 27,599 Booth & Olson, 
Inc. v. C. B. & Q. et al. 

Motor-Carrier Charges — Examiner Paul 
Coyle in a general investigation of credit and 
collection rules of the various motor carriers 
has found a wide difference in the credit period 
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extended by various carriers. This case in- 
volved an investigation instituted by the Com- 
mission on its own motion in order to deter- 
mine what rules and regulations it should pre- 
scribe to govern the settlement of rates and 
charges. Section 228 of the Motor Carrier Act 
provides that rules and regulations for the col 
lection of charges may be prescribed by the 
Commission. Examiner Coyle recommends the 
following five rules: 

1. Upon taking precautions deemed by 
them to be sufficient to assure payment of the 
tariff charges within the credit period herein 
specified, common carriers by motor vehicle 
may relinquish possession of freight in ad 
vance of the payment of the tariff charges 
thereon and may extend credit in the amount 
of such charges to those who undertake to pay 
them, such persons herein being called ship 
pers, for a period of eight days, excluding Sun- 
days and legal holidays other than Saturday 
half-holidays. When the freight bill covering 
a shipment is presented to the shipper on or 
before the date of delivery, the credit period 
shall run from the first 12 o'clock midnight 
following delivery of the freight. When the 
freight bill is not presented to the shipper on 
or before the date of delivery, the credit period 
shall run from the first 12 o'clock midnight 
following the presentation of the freight bill. 

2. Where a common carrier by motor ve 
hicle has relinquished possession of freight and 
collected the amount of tariff charges repre- 
sented in a freight bill presented by it as the 
total amount of such charges, and another 
freight bill for additional charges is thereafter 
presented to the shipper, the carrier may ex 
tend credit in the amount of such additional 
charges for a period of 30 calendar days to be 
computed from the first 12 o'clock midnight 
following the presentation of the subsequently 
presented freight bill. 

3. Freight bills for all transportation 
charges shall be presented to the shippers with 
in five calendar days from the first 12 o'clock 
midnight following delivery of the freight. 

4. Shippers may elect to have their freight 
bills presented by means of the United States 
mails, and when the mail service is so used 
the time of mailing by the carrier shall be 
deemed to be the time of presentation of the 
bills. In case of dispute as to the time of 
mailing the postmark shall be accepted as 
showing such time. 

5. The mailing by the 
checks, drafts, or money orders, which are sat 
isfactory to the carrier, in payment of freight 
charges within the credit period allowed such 
shipper may be deemed to be the collection 
of the tariff charges within the credit period 
for the purposes of these rules. In case of 
dispute as to the time of mailing the postmark 
shall be accepted as showing such time. 


Traffic News 


Emergency-Charge Hearings—In presenting 
testimony against the proposed increase in the 
rates on coal, C. R. MacCarey, witness for the 
Portland Cement Manufacturers of Pennsy] 
vania, testified that, in 1927, the cement manu 
facturers whom he reported used 9,990,531 
tons of coal and that in 1926 they used only 
4,772,827 tons. During the same period the 
use of natural gas rose from 23,640,250,515 
cu.ft. to 36,928,254,739 cu.ft. He stated that 
competition from foreign cement would make 
it impossible for manufacturers in the Lehigh 
district to pass along the increase in the cost 
of coal on shipments of cement to destinations 
in New England and New York. 

Lauson S. Stone speaking for the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. protested any increase in 
the rates on coal, coke and limestone. He 
said the proposed increase on fluxing stone 
would cost his company $69,646.00 a year. 

Opposition to an increase in the rates on 
agricultural lime and agricultural limestone 


shipper of valid 
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was made by T. D. Geoghegan who reported 
the Corporation Commission of Virginia. 

J. F. Potts, traffic manager of the Kelley 
Island Lime & Transport Co. of Cleveland, 
O., representing lime producers in Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania and New York, in opposing 
increases in the rates on lime, said that the 
increasing volume of traffic on the railroads 
would supply their needs for more money and 
called attention to the fact that a large vol- 
ume of lime tonnage was handled by motor 
trucks and that an increase in the rates on 
lime would drive more tonnage to the trucks 
thereby depriving the rail carriers of this 
revenue. 

On April 5 W. N. Davis presented a list 
of commodities with proposed rate increases 
for addition to Part 2, exhibit “A” which the 
tariff publishing agent had inadvertently omit- 
ted from the list. This list includes the fol- 
lowing commodities and commodity rate in- 
creases: Crushed rock—1 c. per 100 Ib. The 
following commodities included in the list are 
to take a proposed increase of 10 per cent. 
with a maximum of 5 c. per 100 Ib.—sand, 
slag, crushed slate, crushed talc, crushed mica, 
soapstone, pumice, talc, limestone and marble 
waste. Natural and artificial stone are to take 
an increase of 10 per cent. with a maximum of 
2 c. per 100 Ib. 

Personal News—E. R. Gustafson, assistant 
trafic manager, Universal Atlas Cement Co., 
has been elected third vice-president of the 
Traffic Club of Chicago. 

J. F. Potts, trafic manager, Kelley Island 
Lime & Transport Co. and president of the 
Cleveland Traffic Club has been elected to rep- 
resent his club at the annual meeting of the 
Associated Trafic Clubs of America. He was 
one of a group of trafic club presidents who 
recently flew to Chicago to attend a meeting 
of the Chicago Traffic Club devoted to the 
subject of air transportation. 
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and. the Law 


czonka, as Administratrix, v. 
man Co., decided on April 5, 1937, 
he United States Circuit Court of 
ls, Second Circuit (New York 
This is an action to recover for 
due to silicosis, the deceased hav- 
been employed as a sandblaster 
ing either in a yard in the open 
r under a shed without sides. The 
\late court sustains the trial court’s 
x that neither Sec. 299 (2) of the 
York Labor Law nor the State 
trial Board Rule 741 thereunder 
red the defendant to install suction 
s, and that the case was correctly 
to the jury on common-law prin- 
However, the trial judge in- 

ed the jury that if the deceased 
ontracted silicosis before July 5, 
(the deceased having begun an 
on July 5, 1932), the plaintiff 
not recover. The appellate court 
that the fact that the deceased 
not have recovered if he had left 
lefendant’s employ on or before 


July 4, 1929, did not affect his right 
to recover at least for the period be- 
tween July 5, 1929, and the time he 
left the defendant’s employ, or for any 
aggravation of his malady, even though 
already contracted; and that the plain- 
tiff in this suit had a right of action 
to recover for any loss due to his death, 
even though his lungs had been so far 
invaded on July 5, 1929, that he would 
have died of silicosis anyway. How- 
ever, the measure of damages would be 
the plaintiff's loss over the period by 
which the deceased’s life was shortened 
on account of his exposure after July 5, 
1929. The judgment for the defendant 
in the lower court was reversed and a 
new trial ordered. 


Gentry v. Swann Chemical Co., de- 
cided April 8, 1937, by the Alabama 
Supreme Court. This suit grew out of 
phosphate poisoning, it being alleged 
that the plaintiff was required to work 
in a room which was not ventilated, 
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with the windows closed, and the room 
filled with fumes, dust and small par- 
ticles of the tri-sodium phosphate mix- 
ture which was produced and refined. 
The averments of the complaint re- 
moved the case from the influence of 
the Alabama Workman’s Compensa- 
tion Act, and the defendant’s demurrer 
that the plaintiff’s alleged disability is 
the result of “occupational disease,” for 
which the employer is not liable either 
under the common law or the Employ- 
er’s Liability Act was sustained by the 
trial court. The Supreme Court over- 
rules the trial court and remands the 
case, holding that the rule of common 
law upon which the defendant depend- 
ed is restricted to disease resulting from 
the ordinary and generally-known risk 
incident to the particular employment 
and long-continued work therein; that 
it does not apply to a disease resulting 
from the tort of the employer, such as 
neglect to furnish a safe place to work; 
and that it was not the legislative in- 
tent by enactment of the Workman’s 
Compensation Act, in the case of an 
injury not within the act, to deny the 
injured person a remedy, if under the 
common law or the Employer’s Liabil- 
ity Act or other statute he was entitled 
to maintain an action therefor. 


Maty v. Grasselli Chemical Co., de- 
cided April 2, 1937, by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Third 
Circuit (New Jersey case). This de- 
cision affirms (although on different 
grounds) judgment in the lower court 
denying plaintiff recovery in a suit 
based upon injuries alleged to have been 
sustained while employed in defendant’s 
chemical factory. In the original bill, 
filed October 1, 1935, plaintiff alleged 
injuries resulting from employment in 
the silicate department, and that defend- 

- ant had failed to provide adequate 
safety standards and proper ventilation. 
Inasmuch as plaintiff was transferred to 
the defendant’s phosphate department 
in 1932, the action based upon negli- 
gence in the silicate department is held 
to be outlawed by the New Jersey two- 
year limitation period. It is also held 
that the trial judge erred in permitting 
amendment of the complaint to include 
injuries sustained in, and negligence in 
the conduct of, the phosphate depart- 
ment, as the negligence alleged in such 

| amendment involved a different act, and 
| different buildings, departments, condi- 
tions and dates of exposure. 





TRADE NOTES 


The Patterson Foundry & Machine Company 
of East Liverpool, O., has announced the open- 
ing of its Pittsburgh office. This office is lo- 
cated in the Bessemer Building and D. M. 
Wilhelm is in charge. 
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TRADE NOTES 


American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., is the 
new name of an old company, known pre 
viously as American Chain Co., Inc. Long 
recognized as the world’s largest manufacturer 
of chains for all purposes, the American Chain 
Co. has since 1924 become a leader also in 
the production of wire rope for all purposes. 
It was this fact which caused the directors of 
the corporation to enlarge the name. 





The Worthington Co., Inc., with offices in 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles and El 
Paso, has been absorbed by its parent organi 
zation, Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. 





The National-Superior Co., Toledo, O., 
maker of Diesel engines and other machinery 
and equipment for the mining and petroleum 
industries has changed its name to the Na 
tional Supply Co. 











ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION BULLETIN 
No. 23, Vurginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va. 54 p. 

The report of an investigation on the effect 
of various types of storage on the particle size 
and mineralogical content of two Virginia 
limes. Masons’ hydrated lime and hydraulic 
lime, obtained from the Riverton Lime Co., 
Riverton, Va., were used. 


THE MINING INDUsTRY OF IDAHO, 1936, by Ar 
thur Campbell, Inspector of Mines, Boise, 
Ida. 315 p. 

A report, comprehensive in character, cover 
ing the progress of the metallic and nonmetal 
lic-mining industries during the past year. 
Mineral resources of the state are covered and 
the capital structures of the companies operat 
ing in the state are given. 


NONMETALLIC MINERAL ReEsouRCES OF NEW 
Mexico, by Sterling B. Talmadge and 
Thomas P. Wootton. Published by the Neu 
Mexico School of Mines, Socorro, N. M. 
160 p. Price $.50. 

The geology and occurrence of the various 
nonmetallic minerals with the exception of 
fuels are well covered in this bulletin. Al 
though most of the common minerals exist 
in New Mexico there has been comparatively 
little development, excepting in potash, due to 
the absence of local demand and the long dis 
tance to most of the markets. Until that dis 
tant day when other supplies are exhausted, 
many of the state’s deposits will probably re- 
main unworked awaiting higher prices, cheaper 
transportation and an increased demand. 


THe Stone Inpustries, by Oliver Bowles. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 519 p. Price $5.00. 
The author, who is supervising engineer of 

the building-materials section of the United 

States Bureau of Mines, is one of the best 

informed authorities in the field of nonmetallic 

minerals. The subject is divided into three 
parts, (1) a discussion of the general features 
of the industries, (2) dimension stone, and 

(3) crushed and broken stone. The geology, 

technology, distribution and utilization of the 

material are well covered and an analysis of 
the industries by states is interesting and in 
formative. 
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Blinding 








The Plat-O Screen overcomes blinding more success- 

fully than other types of heavy duty vibrating 

screens because it operates at higher speeds. This 

high speed in the Plat-O is made possible by the 

fact that the weight of its rugged vibrating frame 

is not carried on the shaft of its vibrating mecha- 

nism. This is one of the twelve important points 

to consider in the selection of screening equipment, 

because high speed vibration insures maximum re- 

covery and sustained high capacity. 

1. Extra rugged construction 

. Free from bearing trouble 

3. Adjustable vibration cr throw 

1. HIGH SPEED ELIMINATES BLINDING 

5. Spring mounted, no vibration to supporting 
structure. 

6. Oil lubrication, no grease 

7. Combined sifting and vibrating action means 
high capacity 

8. Ideal for medium or coarse screening 

9. Flat screening angle and minimum headroom 

10. Long screen cloth life, no whipping 

11. Sereen Cloths easily changed 

12. No eccentrics, fewer bearings and fewer re- 
pairs. 

Watch for additional “Pointers for Screen Buyers” 

in the coming months—and be sure you have all of 

the super-features of Plat-O Screens in your equip- 

ment. 


DEISTER MACHINE 


1933 E. Wayne Street 


Emil Deister, Sr., Pres.; I. F. Deister, V. Pres. 


Emil Deister, Jr., Secy.-Treas. 


Free from 


Fort Wayne, 
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Conical Mill Has New 
sig Grate and Discharge 


Hardinge Co., York, Pa., announces the 
cone grate and high pulp-level dis- 
a new development in mill design that 

construction and increases overall ef- 


rly, standard construction of the mill 
grinding purposes incorporated an out- 
facing ball-retainer grate and trunnion 
ng the same size as the inside diameter 
open discharge trunnion. By reversing 
ite, as shown in the picture, so it faces 
|, and by increasing the pulp level by use 
1uch smaller pulp level discharge spout, 
the old pulp level within the mill is 
onsiderably. The action of the reverse 
rate keeps the small balls or tramp over- 
vithin the mill. In fact, when balls or 
versize crowd into the apex of the 
his crowding tends to raise the mass on 
of the grate, and it falls back into the 
hus keeping the grate absolutely free. 
grate is at the discharge end of the 
here there is no cascading action, wear 
ligible. 
ing the pulp level increased the overall 
8 to ¥ per cent. over previous opera- 
vith power remaining constant. Ball 


wear figured on a basis of cost per 
correspondingly reduced. 
high pulp-level discharge is much easier 





Cut-away view of the improved mill. 


to close circuit with the standard classifier, 
without having to employ excessive sizes and 
The cone grate and high 
pulp-level discharge is so designed that it may 
be incorporated on all standard modern type 
Hardinge mills, now in use, and the device is 
part of standard equipment on all new Har- 


diameters of scoops. 


dinge mills for wet grinding. 


The change in design, small though it is, 
results in an important increase in capacity and 
efficiency. In fact, this one improvement marks 
the biggest single advance in the mill opera- 
tion in the last fifteen years, insofar as wet 


grating i is concerned. 





100% EFFICIENCY 





— 









Actual bit after 
ordinary usage 


Same bit after 
refinishing by 
our “Certified 
Process’”’ 
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in New Method of 
Resharpening Bits 


Get 100 per cent efficiency from 
our new, perfected method of re- 
sharpening bits, and save enough 
to justify shipment from any part of 
the country. Here is what our 
process does for you at a small frac- 
tion of the cost of buying new bits. 


Each bit is normalized to take out 
strains in the steel from previous 
drilling. It is machined to its orig- 
inal cutting edge and clearance 
angle, one size smaller in gauge. 
The bit is hardened by reheating in 
a Pyrometer-controlled furnace, 
thereby eliminating guesswork, then 
it is coated with adhesive oil to pre- 
vent rusting and packed in a box 
marked for size and make. 


FREE OFFER: Send us 
a few of your worn bits. We will 
recondition and resharpen them 
and return them to you, good as 
new, without cost or obligation. 


———— ROCK BIT SALES & SERVICE, Inc. 


2514 East Cumberland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Announces Improvements in 
Long-Mesh Woven-Wire Screen 


The Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. of St. Louis 
has announced a further improvement in the 
weave of its newly-developed Sta-Tru long- 
mesh woven-wire screen. 

The Sta-Tru screen was developed with a 
straight stay-rod woven into the transverse 
members of the fabric to eliminate the fault, 
inherent in ordinary crimped wire screens, of 
stretching under the tension applied by many 
vibratory screening machines. 

Excessive tension applied to the lighter grades 
of woven-wire screens heretofore available for 
the decks of vibrating screens has all too fre- 
quently resulted in stretching of the crimps in 
the wires, permitting the openings to spread, 
and often causing the screen to split due to 
breaking of the wires in the stretched crimps. 

Ordinary types of weave often set up cer- 
tain crimping strains in the molecular structure 
of the crimped wires, and these strains may be 
further intensified by the powerful vibrations 
to which the screens are submitted in service. 
Naturally, therefore, many crimped wires have 
insufficient tensile strength after crimping to 
carry the added burden of excessive stretching 
tension. 

The new improved Sta-Tru type of oval- 
stay-bar weave has relieved the wires of crimp- 
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Original Sta-Tru 


screen with straight 
stay-rods. 


The new Sta-Tru 
screen with oval stay- 
bar weave. 


ing strains, so that vibration has no destruc- 
tive effects on the structure of the metal in 
the wires. The tensioning members of the 
screening equipment, moreover, exert their pull 
exclusively on the straight, uncrimped oval- 
section stay-bars of high tensile strength, which 
are woven into the screen in combination with 
the crimped transverse wires. This construc- 


tion maintains the longitudinal screening wires 


in their proper relationship and uniform spac- 
ing throughout the extended life of the Sta-Tru 
screen, 

The manufacturer offers a bulletin on Sta- 
Tru to any screen user who is looking for a 
long-mesh screen that will not stretch under 
tension. 





Rubber Compound Is Applied 
Without Use of Primer 


Since the application of a primer requires 
extra labor and extra time for drying, the re- 
search laboratory of the Self-Vulcanizing Rub- 
ber Co., Chicago, Ill., has carried on an 
exhaustive research and is now announcing 
Selfvulc Insulator. This is a rubber compound 
which incorporates the quality of a primer with 
a self-curing, cold-curing, rubber which can be 
applied by unskilled labor by dipping, spraying 
or by hand brushing. 

This new product makes a steadfast bond 
in one application, but repeat coats to any de- 
sired thickness may be added. A. yule@nizing 
period of one hour is all that is required for 
first or following coats. There is practically 
no shrinkage in application, the product being 
90 per cent. pure rubber, and it gives a very 
smooth, enamel-like finish on any surface. 
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Sectional view of weighing and proportioning machine. 


New Feeder Automatically 
Controlled by "Electric Brain" 


A new precision machine applicable to th 
processes of continuous weigh-feeding, propor 
tioning and batching, called the ‘“Waytrol, 
is announced by the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co.., 
Columbus, O. This machine combines thes« 


three features conducive to super-accuracy: 
(1) all-electric vibrating feeding, (2) synchron 
ous weigh-belt on a scale beam so pivoted a 
to receive material at the most sensitive end, 
control sensitized 


(3) automatic all-electric 


through a device called the “electric brain.’ 
On this unit feeding and weighing are phys 

ically separated processes. Furthermore, thx 

rate of feed to the weigh-belt, which travels 


at constant speed, is in no way dependent on 





EVANSTEEL 


FOR WEAR 


DIPPER TEETH 
BUCKET LIPS 
TOOTH POINTS 
DRAG CHAINS 
SPROCKETS 
SHEAVES 
GEARS 
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LINERS 
SCREWS 
SCREENS 
GRIZZLIES 
HAMMERS 


EVANSTEEL is a 
Chrome-Nickel-Moly- 
Heat Treated Alloy 





Chicago Steel Foundry Co. 
Kedzie Avenue at 38th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

MAKERS OF ALLOY STEEL FOR 25 YEARS 
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the volume of material handled, but is gov 
erned directly by weight... through the 
“electric brain,” which registers any slight un- 
balance of the belt, and makes instant correc- 
tion by speeding up or slowing down the vi 
brating feeder. For dustless operation and to 
avoid the possibility of error caused by wind 
pressure, the entire unit is enclosed in steel 
It operates from any standard 60 

cle current circuit. 

Waytrols are available in sizes handling a 
few pounds up to many tons per hour. The 
smallest will handle granular material weigh 


and glass. 


ing 100 lb. per cu.ft. at a rate that can be 
varied from several pounds to a maximum of 
1,000 Ib. per hour. All will weigh to within 


| per cent. of absolute at least. Jeffrey Bul- 
letin No. 644 describes the machine and its 
applications in detail. 


Magnetic Separator Has 
Several New Features 


A new modern design for its popular Type 
IL, magnetic separator is announced by the 
Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co., formerly Magnetic 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Several new features are incorporated in this 
new model, the principal one being the self- 
contained complete drive. The motor can be 
operated from any convenient a.c. source avail- 
able. The unit is also equipped with generator 
where d.c. is not available, the motor being 
sufficiently large to drive both generator and 
separator. 

Operating 
that all 
tected. 


units are entirely concealed so 
moving parts are thoroughly pro- 
This provides complete safety for the 
operator. Anti-friction bearings are used 
throughout. Transmission is by roller-chain 
with cut steel sprockets. The adjustable pin- 
type feed hopper has been lowered into the 
frame, making it a decided advantage where 
hand labor is used for feeding material. 

The Type L is being successfully used in the 
treatment of abrasives, fertilizer materials, 
glass sand, silica and other materials. 





Announces New Line of 
V-Type Vertical Compressors 


The Sullivan Machinery Co., Michigan City, 
Ind., announces a new line of “V” vertical 
air-compressors particularly suited to condi- 
tions where air capacities greater than obtain- 
able from portable compressors are desired. 
Known as the WN-102 series, these compres- 
sors are available in three sizes: 445, 550 and 
720 cu. ft. per min. actual air delivery (dis- 
placement 536, 660 and 856 cu. ft. per min.). 
The design is two-cylinder “V” type, two- 
stage and double-acting. Each size is self con- 


tained and requires no water service connec- 


tions for cooling. 





 OICRUSHERS 


Complete Plants 
Designed and 
Equipped. 
Screens, Elevators, Con- 
veyors, Quarry, Sand and 
Gravel Plant Equipment. 
Engineering Service. 








EARLE C. BACON, Inc. 
17 John Street New York, N. Y. 





provement in knife switch con- 

thousands of pounds constant pressure. One 
An ideal switch for DUSTY installations 
for Bulletin 1136. 


KLAMP-TITE 
struction, the KLAMP-TITE 
throw of the handle completes closing and 
KLAMP-TITES add safety in cement plants and 
1-T-E Circuit BREAKER Co. 


Recognized as a marked im- a 
Switch 

holds its contacts under 

clamping action. 

allied industries where dependability is law. Send 

Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. R Offices in Principal Cities 
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STROUDSBURG 


Steam ¢ 








lhe above photograph shows a 
Stroudsburg 50 HP. Electric 
Hoist used by the Chemical 
Lime Co., Bellefonte, Pa., for 
pulling cars from mines. 


Write us for particulars and 
Bulletins I and G. 


Stroudsburg Engine Works 
STROUDSBURG, PA. 





HOISTING MACHINERY 


. ° ance, maximum power economy, precision con- 
Electric © Gasoline | 


Any type of drive—direct connected, V-belt 
or flat-belt—can be used with Diesel or gaso- 
line power units or electric motor. Either 
complete units consisting of compressor and 
power unit on skid type bases or the compres- 
sor only can be supplied. 

Qualities stressed are smooth running bal- 


struction throughout, ability to give reliable 
service over a long period of life, ease of trans- 
portation and minimum set-up expense. Some 
of the distinctive features of design are ball 
| main bearings, complete force-feed lubrication, 
| honed alloy cylinder liners, honed alloy cross- 

head guides, unusually efficient, long life air 

valves, water and dust-tight crankcase and pre- 
| cision type connecting-rod bearings. 








Alternating Current 
Used by New Feeder 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is introducing a new type of feeder to 
handle ore, stone, chemicals, or other material 
that must be fed at a highly-uniform rate. 
This Utah electro-magnetic feeder, new in 
principle, rugged in construction, was origi- 
nated by the Utah Copper Co. and was devel- 
oped in codperation with its engineers. It 
uses standard alternating current without re- 
sorting to expensive auxiliary equipment such 
as motor-generator sets. The entire unit is 
simplicity itself, having no sliding or rotating 
parts, no bearings, nothing to lubricate, nothing 
to wear out, and is said to be low in operation 
and maintenance cost. 

The power unit of the Utah electro-magnetic 
feeder receives its operating energy through a 
small rectifier mounted on the wall together 
with a small auto-transformer and amplitude 
speed-adjusting switch. It consists of a straight 
line reciprocating armature mounted between 
two pole pieces. The rectifier splits the alter- 











BIG BUSINESS AHEAD 
IN STIMULATION OF 
CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRIES 


Road building and construc- 
tion generally will earn 
juick, substantial profits on 
nvestments in moderniza- 
tion. Plan now to safeguard 
ese profits by replacement 
of inadequate, outworn 
veighing equipment. 


MODERNIZE with HOWE 


Wherever there is a weigh- 
ng problem in your plant— 
railway track scales, motor 
truck scales, batcher scales, 
balance indicators, Weight- 
ographs—there’s profit in 









A HOWE BATCHER SCALE 
is used in this ready-mixed concrete 


plant operated by the Metropolitan 
Water District, Los Angeles, Cal. 


investing in HOWE equipment. Con- 
sult the HOWE representative or 
write today to The Howe Scale Com- 
pany, Dept. P-5, Rutland, Vermont. 
Branches and warehouses in princi- 
pal cities. 


Scabes 
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nating-current cycle, one half of the sine wave 
being sent to one of the pole pieces and the 
remaining half to the other pole. The arma- 
ture does not touch the magnets or pole pieces, 
proper air gaps being provided. Since there 
is no contact and no sparking the unit is well 
adapted for use in explosive atmospheres. 

The feeder may be had in two types, one 
suspended and the other rubber mounted on 
the foundation. It can be built in any size or 
form of deck to suit the application. It can 
be supplied in types to handle material at 
high temperatures, in all enclosed types for 
dusty materials, or in tubular types for special 
uses. In addition to ordinary feeding and con- 
veying it is an ideal unit for delivering at a 
substantially uniform rate to crushers, screens, 
grinding mills, belt conveyors, concentrating 
equipment, etc., fines and coarse- materials all 
traveling at the same rate. It is of interest to 
engineers in all material-handling plants. 





Announce New Model 
Streamlined Trucks 


Two new models, the EM rated at 20,000 
Ib. gross, and the EQ of 23,000 Ib. gross, have 
just gone into production, according to an- 
nouncement from Mack Trucks, Inc. 

In the modern streamline styling of the two 
new models, Mack has carried out the same 
general design introduced last year on the EH, 
an 18,000-lb. gross model. 

Models EM and EQ are offered in four 
standard wheelbase lengths from 146 in. to 
194 in. for the truck, three wheelbases from 
141 in. to 158 in. on the tractor. 

The Model EM is powered by a 6-cyl. engine 
developing 79 hp. at governed speed of 2,300 
r.p.m. Total piston displacement is 310 cu. in. 
Model EQ has a powerplant generating 92 hp. 
at governed speed of 2,300 r.p.m. with 354 cu. 
in. of piston displacement. 














Positwe Control . . 
In the Handling of 
All Bulk Materials 


BIN-DICATORS are used in 
the new plant of the CHEM- 
ICAL LIME COMPANY de- 


scribed in this issue. 


Their use in the industry is 
more fully described on page 
376 of the new PIT AND 
QUARRY HANDBOOK. 


THE BIN-DICATOR CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
14615 E. Jefferson Ave. 
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The Model EQ chassis, rated at 23,000 Ib. gross. 
the cab, hood 


Industrial Gasoline Engines 
Have Many Economy Features 


A new 4-cyl. industrial engines 
known as Series F400 has just been released 
to the trade by Continental Motors 
There are three engines in the 
140 and 162 cu. in. displacement, respectively. 


series of 


Corp. 


series—124, 


This series incorporates the exclusively pat 
ented feature of individual 
makes possible a perfectly balanced uniform 
flow of fuel, eliminating the “starved” ot 
“lazy” cylinder. Under this system of indi 
vidual porting absolute equality of firing im 
pulses is obtained, eliminating roughness and 
vibration, thus increasing 
cause a uniform mixture 
cylinder the 
increased. 

The engines have full-length water jackets 
with a front-end pump which discharges in a 
gallery under the valve ports, thus placing the 
coldest water directly where it is needed. 

The crankshafts are 
weigh 35 Ib. 
z1 


porting, which 


engine life Be 
is delivered to each 


economy of operation is greatl 


of rugged design and 
Crankshaft 
4 in. in diameter. 


main bearings aré 





Refractory Gun Repairs 
Kiln Linings While Hot 


When the refractory lining of a rotar 
cement or lime kiln becomes worn or broken, 
a “hot spot’ develops which often forces a 
shut-down to allow the kiln to cool befor 
the spot can be built up with new refractor 
material. 

With the Quigley refractory gun, a develop 
ment of the Quigley Co., New York, N. Y.., 
these can usually be repaired without shutdown 
by the use of long extension nozzles which 
apply the refractory material under pressure 
The gun, mounted on three wheels, can easily 
be moved about the plant and is said to pay 
for itself in a few hours by the savings elimi 
nated through production losses. 

The Quigley gun handles premixed, prop 
erly seasoned refractory mixtures, of the ré 
quired consistency for the job. Either light 
or heavy mixtures may be employed. 

Among the many users are the Alpha Port 
land Cement Co., Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., Southwest 
ern Portland Cement Co., and the Universal 
Atlas Cement Co. 


A study of the natural resources and indus 
trial development of North Carolina is devel 
oped in North Carolina Today and Tomorrou 
compiled by the Department of Conservation 
and Development of North Carolina. 
are available for 50 c. by addressing the Dx 
partment at Raleigh, N. C. 


( opie s 
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Note deep frame and modern treatment of 
and fenders. 


Develops Solid-Rubber-Roll 
Impact Belt-Carrier Idler 


The Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Ill. has vone 


\urora, 
into extensive production on a 
new solid-rubber-roll impact belt carrier as 
a result of having recently developed a carrie: 
of this type for the Inland Lime & Stone Co., 
Port Inland, Mich. 


This belt carrier is particularly 


reason of its heavy 


unique by 
1%-in. covering of vul 


canized rubber extending entirely around the 


2\%4-in. diameter pressed steel hub of the 


roller, with bottom layer of the roll vulcanized 
to the 


steel hub. The solid roll is formed from 








A better job 


at lower cost 


Eo dredging lines, pontoon lines, 


sand lines, water 
any service where a light-wall 
pipe is suitable—Taylor Spiral Welded 
Pipe will perform that service with 
half the weight that would be required 
if standard wrought steel pipe were 
used. This lighter weight means lower 
first cost, lower shipping costs, lower 
installation costs. Yet Taylor Spiral 


and gravel 
lines 





HYDRAULIC DREDGES 
Bult to Your 
REQUIREMENTS 





Adaptable to a wide range of appli- 
cations in excavating material, the hy- 
draulic dredge has distinct advantages 
in great capacity and extremely low cost 
per cubic yard of operation. 

American Hydraulic Dredges have an 
additional advantage, because they are 
built to the purchaser's specific require- 
ments by engineers long experienced in 
this field. 

lf pumping operations can be used for 
your work, it will be to your advantage to 
look into the possibilities with American 
Hydraulic Dredges. Our engineers will 
be glad to consult with you. 


AMERICAN STEEL 
DREDGE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Ft. Wayne, 





Indiana 











river 


From 
through 5,000 feet of Taylor Spiral 
Welded Pipe. 


to washing screens 


Pipe gives surprisingly long wear. 
There is a size and gauge for every 
light-walled pipe service—with protec- 


tive coatings to meet any condition. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 
General Offices and Works: Chicago, P. O. Box 485 


New York Office: 50 Church St. 


TAYLOR 


@ Pittsburgh Office: Gulf Building 















LIGHTER WEIGHT.. 
LONG WEARING... 
HIGH CARBON 

MANGANESE STEEL 


Uniweld Pipe has two dis- 
net advantages for abrasive 
ervice. Made of special high 
irbon-high manganese steel, 
t has unusual resistance to 
brasive action: Because of 

this great wear resisting qual- 
ty Uniweld Pipe can be made 
n lighter gauges which facili- 
tates handling in the field. 


\s Uniweld compares in 
price with other pipe and has 
considerably longer service 
fe, it costs less in the end. 
for service, for ease of han- 
ng and for economy specify 
Uniweld Pipe. It can be fur- 
shed in different sizes, 
engths and various types of 
nds to suit your particular re- 
rements. Write for in- 


rmation. 


UNIWELD 
PIPE 





Six mixer trucks of the |. E. Schilling Co., Miami, Fla., parked on Biscayne Blvd. with the 
exhibit building of the Ford Motor Co., for which these trucks supplied all concrete, in the 
background. The Schilling Company was one of the pioneers in the ready-mixed-concrete 
industry. The mixer units are those built by the Concrete Transport Mixer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 














THE UNITED WELDING CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 

















numerous layers of rubber wound about the 
hub, each layer vulcanized to the other. 

The carrier is of specific value to the user of 
conveying machinery under loading points, in 
belt feeders, and under the entire length of 
movable shuttle conveyors, where conveyed ma- 
terial is received. 

The carrier is built in two styles, the nor- 
mal and heavy-duty types. It is tilted to train 
the belt without guide rollers, and the three 
6-in. rollers from a 20-deg. trough. The car- 
rier can also be furnished for flat belts. 





Feeder for Fine Materials 
Provides Continuous Flow 


A small feeding mechanism of simple and 
positive performance, adaptable for feeding 
hydrated lime and other small size materials 
from storage bins and hoppers to bucket ele- 
vators, screw conveyors, spouts, chutes and 
screens, has just been announced by Arnold 
& Weigel, Inc., Woodville, O. 

Feeding is done by a spiral rotor of special 
design, which provides a steady and continu- 
ous flow of material. 

The “W” Series feed roll, as it is to be 
known, is made in three sizes, which makes 
possible a wide range of capacities. It can be 





Feed roll for handling finely-ground materials, 


furnished with an agitating hopper, where the 
material bin is liable to bridge and hang up. 

The feed roll can be furnished with ex- 
tended shaft as shown in illustration, for belt 
drive to countershaft, or it can be supplied 
with an individual reducer-motor drive. The 
entire feeding device is enclosed in a dust- 
proof cast-iron housing, eliminating leakage, 
and material can only pass when the roll is 
in operation. It is supplied in three sizes. 


Sells Scales on 
Deferred Payments 


The Buffalo Scale Co., Buffalo, N. Y., an 
nounces a new plan for the immediate instal 
lation of new truck scales with low cash out 
lays as a helpful aid in meeting present-day 
higher operating costs, increased sales volume, 
narrowing net profit margins, together with 
the very definite trend toward delivering by 
weight instead of by bulk. 

The increasing use of heavy trucks, com- 
bining high tonnages, sudden starting and 
stopping shocks on the scales and other op- 
erating and management factors, has created 
a demand for new scale equipment to mect 
present-day conditions in the gravel field. 

“Naturally the purchase of a new scale is 
a capital investment and this Buffalo plan is 
being featured as a contribution to the indus- 
try which will be helpful in accurately weigh- 
ing deliveries and at the same time distrib- 
uting the cash outlay over a period of time,” 
stated Theodore L. Richmond, Jr., president 
of the Buffalo Scale Co. “Actually we have 
taken a leaf from the Motor Truck Manufac- 
turer’s book and applied it to the scale indus- 
try. The Buffalo plan provides modern, ac- 
curate scale equipment for immediate installa- 
tion and at the same time leaves necessary 
working capital available for handling in- 
creased business.” 





TRADE NOTES 


The Pennsylvania Pump & Compressor Co., 
Easton, Pa., has announced the appointment of 
the following district representatives: 

McVoy-Hausman Co., 2019 Sixth Ave., No. 
Birmingham, Ala.; John A. Dodd, 101 Mari- 
etta Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; Ryan Sales Corp., 
160 Second Ave., No., Nashville, Tenn. 

The Brown-Bevis Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been appointed by the Nordberg Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., to handle the sale of Symons 
cone crushers in southern California. The re- 
mainder of the state will continue to be cov- 
ered by the Nordberg company’s own branch 
office in the Subway Terminal Bldg., Los An- 
geles. 
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Brooks-Taylor Lime Putty Plants. 8 p. 
Brooks-Taylor Co., Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 

American Locomotive Cranes. 16 p. Amer- 
ican Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Marmon-Herrington All-Wheel Drive. 4 p. 
Marmon-Herrington Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Jaeger Giant Catalog. 16 p. Jaeger Machine 
Co., Columbus, O. 

3742 Satisfied Users. 8 p. (Dust-collecting 
equipment). Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, 
Md. 

A New “High” in Chimneys. (Folder) 
Weber Chimney Co., Chicago, III. 

Building a Career in Arc Welding. 12 p. 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 

Brown Pyrometers—Muillivolt Type. 40 p. 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Utah Electro-Magnetic Vibrating Screen. 4 
p. Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Haynes Stellite J—Metal Cutting Tools. 5 
p. Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind. 

Cedar Rapids Roller Bearing Crushers. 8 p. 
lowa Manufacturing Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Worthington Opposed Steam-Driven Com 
pressors. 20 p. Worthington Pump & Machin 
ery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 

Industrial Guide for the Selection of Wire 
and Cable. 32 p. Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Modernized . . . All at Lower Cost. (Con 
struction Book No. D-8) 24 p. W. E. Dunn 
Mfg. Co., Holland, Mich. 

Owen Buckets. 26 p. The Owen Bucket Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

Insley %-Yard Full Revolving Type K Ex 
cavator. 16 p. Insley Manufacturing Corp., In 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Ransome Truck Mixers and Agitators. 16 p. 
Ransome Concrete Machinery Co., Dunellen, 
MM. 4. 

Telesmith Gyrasphere Crusher. 16 p. Smith 
Engineering Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Incorporations. 

THE MULTIPLEX CoNCRETE Propucrs, IN« 
Lindhurst, N. J. Capital $125,000. 

Porous CoNCRETE DRAIN Pipe Corp., To 
boken, N. J. 2,500 shares n.p.v. Correspond 
ent: M. H. Klein, 51 Newark St., Hoboken, 
N. J. 

Sitica Rock AspHaLtt Co., Hugo, Okla. 
Capital $25,000. Correspondent: Butler Dis 
man, 403 Rieger Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

M & M ConcreTE Propucts Co., Rahway, 
N. J. 100 shares n.p.v. Correspondent: John 
E. Barger, Rahway, N. J. 

MUNNSVILLE LIMESTONE Corp., Munnsville 
N. Y. Capital $25,000. Corresponde nt: Don 
ald Davison, Munnsville, N. Y. 

Biue Jay Cast Stone Co., Madison, Wi 
50 shares preferred, 100 shares n.p.v. common 
Correspondent: R. Cannon, Madison, Wi: 

Mitts Rock Co. oF Miami, INc., Miami 
Fla. 50 shares n.p.v. Correspondent: F. G. 
Murphy, Miami, Fla. 

SanD MounTAIN SANnp Corp., Wytheville, 
Va. $50,000. Correspondent: C. R. Huddle, 
Ivanhoe, Va. 

SayLor SiLicA Corp., Chicago, Ill. 500 
shares n.p.v. Correspondent: C. F. Saylor, 111 
So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Tue Bett Stone Co., Pineville, Ky. Corre 
spondent: James H. Jeffries, Pineville, Ky. 

THE NorTHWESTERN Lime Co., Portland, 
Ore. 1,000 shares of n.p.v. common stock. 
Correspondent: C. A. Bingham, Portland, Ore. 
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Users Report 20% to 50% increase 
in yardage on all types of dragline work 


An Automatic Owner writes: ‘‘The AUTO- 
MATIC bucket will dig in deep holes as long as you keep 
rope long enough to go deeper. 
that this bucket has increased our production at least 


We have been convinced 


A gravel plant owner says: “It comes up with a 
full load when working blind under 15’ of water.’”’ 


A contractor reports: ‘Since putting on the AUTO- 
MATIC we are digging at least 50% more material.’”’ 


As hundreds of AUTOMATIC 
you, also, can increase your dragline yardage and 
profits. For information on a size and weight AUTO- 
MATIC bucket best fitted to your machine and 
job, see your equipment dealer or write us 
direct. Free bulletin 


owners have done 


“The AUTOMATIC” 


IN SIZES gladly sent on request. Address Dept. F. 





3/8 to 15 


CUBIC YARDS “Dig with a PAGE AUTOMATIC’”’ 





PAGE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


‘CLEARING POST OFFICE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












QUARRY MEN!!! 


CAN YOU DUPLICATE THESE RESULTS? 


THE ANSWER IS “YES” 
IF YOU USE A KENNEDY CRUSHER 





Secondary Gearless Gyratory Crusher 


Using a 25 HP Synchronous Motor 56 tons per hour were crushed in a recent 
sst—the feed to the No. 25 Kennedy Crusher was minus 2” plus 1” trap rock 


ne of the hardest in the eastern part of the United States), resulting in the fol- 
wing sifting test when crushing single pass without any returns from the screen: 


MINUS . 100% 
PLUS 3/4" 7 
MINUS 3/4” PLUS 9/16” 14 
MINUS 9/16” PLUS 3/16” 63 
MINUS 3/16” 16 


KENNEDY CRUSHERS ARE SUPREME IN THE FIELD OF FINE OR 
COARSE CRUSHING FOR SMALL OR LARGE TONNAGES 


If interested please wire at our expense and one of our 
Engineers will call on you without obligation on your part. 


KENNEDY-VAN SAUN MFG. & ENG. CORP. 


2 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Sales Agents in all Principal Cities of the United States 
112 
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UNION Wire Ropes 
are EXTRA DURABLE 


Your machines have to be “durable.” They must be soundly 
designed and built of long-lasting materials, to give dependable 
and economical service. 


Your wire ropes also must be durable, to insure long service 
and thus save operating dollars. The extra durability char- 
acteristic of UNION Wire Ropes is a result of—(1) Superior De- 
sign; (2) Highest Quality Materials, carefully selected to resist 
usages; (3) Expert Fabrication; (4) Thorough Testing, to insure 
the uniform high quality of each finished rope. 


To save money, equip your machines with UNION Ropes, 
and use the correct type and size for each service. Our line 
of ropes is complete, including both ordinary type and “pre- 
formed” (UNION formed). If you have questions as to correct 
rope usage, write our engineers for their recommendations. 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 


General Office and Factory: 2lst and Manchester, Kansas City, Mo. 
Chicago District Office: 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago Warehouse: 1729 W. 74th St.. Telephone Harrison 8700 
Portland, Ore.: 2415 N. W. 22nd Ave. 
In Mexico: E. O. Chapa, Calle Damas Sur 13, Tampico—Madero 2, Mexico D. F. 
Export Agents: Lucey Export Corp. (Exclusive) 
3505 Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. Broad St. House, London, E. C. 2, England 
Distributors in Leading Cities throughout the Country 


UNION WIRE ROPES 


© WAC ba ee ho) a oo Sh 8) ee @> 
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Ropes 
For Skimmers 

Diagram shows the 
wire ropes used on 
Skimmers. Different 
makes of machine 
have different rope re- 
quirements. In writing 
for the recommendation 
of our Engineers, give 
full classification data 
on each machine you 
are using. 














BUYER 
GUIDE 


» ] A Directory of 
Pit and Quarry 
Advertisers In- 


dexed Accord- 
ing to Product. 


Although every effort is made to insure accuracy and completeness in these listings, the 


puyolisn 


sher cannot accept responsibility for errors er omissions. Any mistakes discovered 


will gladly be rectified. 


Index to Advertisers on Page 138 
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After Coolers (Air) 


Ww - thington Pump & Machy. 


Corp. 
Ag yogate- Bituminising Plants 
etherington & Berner. Inc 
*Warren Brothers Roads Co. 

Agitating Ladders (Dredge) 
*Eagle Iron Works 

Agitators, Thickeners and S!ur- 

ry Mixers 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 

Aggremeters 
*Erie Steel Construction Co. 

Alr Compressors (Portable) 
*Fuller Company 
Gardner-Denver Co. 

O. K. Cluteh & Machv. Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 

Air Conurpressora (Stationary) 
O. K. Clutch & Machy. Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 

Corp. 

\ir Filters 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 

*Parsons Engineering Corp. 
*Sly Mfg. Co., ~™ 

* Western Precipitation Co. 

Air Pumps 
*Fuller Company 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 

Corp. 

Air Separators 

*Gruendler Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 

*Hardinge Co. 

*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 
Combustion Engr. Co., Ine. 

*Sly Mfg. Co., Ww. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 

*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 

Alloys (Steel) 

American Manennese 9 Steel 
”. 

*Chain Belt Co. 

Chicago Steel Foundry Co 
Frog Switch Mfg. Co., The 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 

Arrestors (Lightning) 

*General Electric Co. 

Ash and Refuse-Handling 

Equipment 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
American Manganese Steel 

n. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

*Chain Belt Co. 

*Good Roads 1 ~A Corp. 
Haiss Mfg. Co.. 

Hetherington & + Ine 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Link Belt Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Asphalt Mixing Plants 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc 

*Warren Brothers Roads Co 

\utomatic Feeders 
American Manganese Steel 


Co. 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Erie Steel Construction Co. 
*Fuller Company. 

*Hardinge Co. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*T.ink Relt Co 
Schaffer Poidometer Co. 

Automatic Weighers 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Rlaw-Knox Co. 

*Fuller Company 
Howe Seale Co. 

*Jaeger Machine Co, 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 
Schaffer Poidometer Co. 

Axle (Dual Rear Axle Drive 
for Trucks) 

Thornton-Tandem Co. 

Backfillere 
*Austin-Western Road Machy 
Co. 

*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

*Harnischfeger Corp. 

*Lima Loco. Works, Inc. 
Northwest Engr. Co 

Balle (Grinding) 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

cCarnegie-Illinois Steel Corp 


*Hardinge Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy- Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Balls (Tube-Mill, ete.) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Carnegie-I'linois Steel Co.) 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Barges (S‘eect) 
American Sieel Dredge Co. 
B-tteries 
*General Electric Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Bearings (Anti-Friction) 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Hetherineton & Berner. Ine 


*Rohins Conveying Relt Co. 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Beartage (Ball) 
F. Industries, Inc. 

Be-rings Fae ad 

S. K. F. Industries, Inc. 

Timken’ Roller Bearing Co 
Belt Drives 

*Chain Belt Co. 
Belt Fasteners 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Belting 

*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Haise Mfg. Co.. Geo 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

Republic Rubber Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Uelting (Multiple V) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Cv 
Republie Rubher Co 

Belting (Transmission) 
Worthington Pump & Machy 


Corp. 
Belt Lacings . 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Belts (Fan) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Republie Rubber Co. 
Bin-Diestors 
Bin-Dicator Co. 
Kin Gates 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co.. C. O. 
*Chain Belt Co. 
*Erie Steel Construction Co. 
*Fuller Company. 
*Good Roads Machy. Corp 
Haiss Mfg. Co.. Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfe. Co. 
Towa Mfe. Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfc. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfe. and 
Eng. Corp 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co 
Smith Engr. Works 
Bins (Cast Tron) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Bine (Steel) 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Chicago Bridge & Iron Co 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
*Erie Steel Construction Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Hetherington & Berner In 
fowa Mfg. > 
*leffrey Mfg. 
oRertinVen _— Mfg. ani 
Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Force Co. 
MeTanahan and Stone Corn 
*Pioneer Gravel Equipment 
Mfg. Co. 
*Rohine Conveying Relt Co 
Blast-Hole Drills (See Drills— 
Rlast-Hole) 
Bi-sting Machines 
-_ Pont de Nemours & Co 
ne. 


* See also information in the 1937 


Blasting Supplies 
Du Pont de Nemours & Cx 
Inc. 
*Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Block Machines (Concrete) 
Dunn Mfg. Co 
Stearns Mfg. Co. 
Blocks (Pillow) 
*Jeffrey Mtg. Co. 
Blocks (Sheuve) 
American Manganese Steel 


Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Blowers 
*Sly Mfg. Co., W. W. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 


Corp. 
Bodies (Motor Truck, Concrete 

Mixing) 

Bartlett & Snow Co.. C. O. 

*Blaw-Knox Co. 

*Chain Belt Co. 

Hug Company. 

Jaeger Machine Co. 

Boots (Rubber) 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Cu 

Borings, Core 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Cu 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co 

Breakers (Circuit) 

*General Electric Co. 

Brick Machines (Concrete) 
Dunn Mfg. Co. 
Stearns Mfg. Co. 

Brick Manufacturing 

ment 
Dunn Mfg. Co. 
Stearns Mfg. Co. 

Bronze Work (Ornamental) 

National Wire Cloth Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. 8. 

Bucket Elevators (See Convey 
ors and Elevators) 
Buckets (Clamshell, 
Peel, Ete.) 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

*Blaw-Knox Co. 

*Erie Steel Construction Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co 

Owen Bucket Co. 

Wellman Ener. Co. 

Buckets (Dump) 

*Jaeger Machine Co. 

Buckets (Dragline—Cablew) 
American Manganese Stee! 


Equ'p 


Orance- 


0. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Ruecyrus-Erie Co. 
*Erie Steel Construction Co. 
*Link-Belt Co 
Page Engr. Co. 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfe. 
Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc 
Wellman Ener. Co. 
Buckets(Elevator andConve: or) 
Bartlett & Snow Co., 
*Chain Belt _ 


Haiss Mfg. Geo. 
* Hendrick ite. Co. 
Iowa Mfg. 


*Jeffrey Mfg. «So. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

Maneanese Steel Forge Co. 
MeLanahan and Stone Corr 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 


Co. 

*Robing Conveying Belt Co. 

Smith Engr. Works 
Buggies (Dump) 

*Koehring Co. 

Le Tourneau, Inc., R. ¢ 
Bulldozers 

*Ruevrus-Erie Co. 

Le Tourneau, Inc., R. G. 
Cableways 

*American Steel & Wire Co. 

*Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A 

*Link-Relt Co 

Page Ener. Co. 

*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 

*Sauerman Rros., Inc. 
Caleium Chloride 

*Calcium Chloride Association 
Caps (Blasting) 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Ine. 
Capstans (See Winches and 
Capstans) 


Car Dumpers 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Wellman Ener. €o. 
Car Liners (Paper) 
Hummel-Foley Corp 
Car Pullers 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
*T.ink-RBelt Co. 
Carriers 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Balt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Be!t Co 
Smith Engr. Works 
Carryalls 
*Koehring (Co 
Le Tourneau, Inc., R. G. 
Car Wheels — :See Wheels — 
Car) 
Castings 
American Manganese Steel 
no, 
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Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Chain Belt Co. 

Chicago Steel Foundry Co. 
*Eagle Lron Works 

Frog Switch Mfg. Co., The 
*Hardimge Co. 

Hetherington & Berner tne 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt. 

lowa Mfg. Co. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

—— Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Cement Pumps (See Pumps: 

Air Pumps; Pumps, Ce- 

ment Slurry: Pumps, Bulk 
ment) 

Central Conerete Mixing Plants 
(Comp. 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Erie Steel Construction Co. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 

Chain Attachments 
*Chain Belt Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Cu. 
Chain (Dredge and Shovel) 
Manganese Stee! Forge Co. 
Chain Drives 
*Chain Belt Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Chain een and Convey- 


ng 
American Manganese Stee! 


Co. 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Chain Belt Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Portable Machy. Corp. 

Chute Lining (Rubber) 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 

Chutes and Chute Liner- 
American Manganese Stec! 


Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Chain Belt Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., _ 
*Hendrick Mfg. C 
lowa Mfg. Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Classifiers 
*Deister Machine Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 
lowa Mfg. Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy- Van Saun Mfg. ami 
Eng. Corp 
Lewistown Pounders & Mu 
chine Co. 
* Link-Belt Co. 
Simplicity Engr. Co. 
Clips (Wire Rope) 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
*Leschen & Sons Rope to. A 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
Clutches 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Coal-Pulverizing Equipment 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 
‘Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun “fe. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 
Combustion Engr. Co., Inc. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 
Compressors (See Air Com- 
pressors) 
Concentrators (Slurry) 
*Deister Concentrator Co 
Conerete Breakers (Air) 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 
Conerete Mixers 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Chain Belt Co. 
*Erie Steel Construction Co 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Koehring Co. 
Concrete Products Plant Equip- 


ment 
Quinn Wire & Iron Works 
Stearns Mfg. Co. 
Universal Concrete Pipe Co 

Conerete Slab-Re ising 
Equipment (Mud-Jacks) 

*Koehring Co. 

Cones (Sand-Washing) 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. 0. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 
Smith Ener. Worle 

Controllers (Electric) 

*General Electric Co. 

Converters (Electric) 

*General Electric Co. 

Conveyor Belting (See Relting! 

Canvevor Idlers and Ralls 
Rartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

*Chain Belt Co. 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
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MAKING HISTORY 
WITH FULLER-KINYON 
BULK-CEMENT UNLOADERS 


The great American spirit, progress, is exemplified by the steady refinements and 
improvements to the Fuller-Kinyon Portable Unloader. 

Starting in 1930, with the increased demand for cement shipments in bulk on con- 
struction work such as highways, bridges, large buildings, and ready-mix concrete plants, 
the Fuller Company, pioneers in conveying pulverized materials through pipe lines, built 
and placed in service the first Fuller-Kinyon Nm eg This machine filled a much felt need, 
although a far cry from the new Fuller-Kinyon Automatic Remote-Control Unloader. 

Always pioneering, and the aim to do a better job, Fuller engineers kept everlastingly 
at it, with the result that today the Company can offer, with the utmost confidence, this really 
efficient and unique machine. 


SAFETY—Safe for use in cement mill stockhouses. Remote control 
keeps the operator out of the bin. ..out of danger from 
slides. . .out of the dust. 


As illustrated, this latest model is everything that the name implies, a machine that 
can be handled by remote control at a distance by means of a hand control switch. Starting 
and stopping; movements of the machine: forward, backward, right or left, ail are governed 
from this simple control. 

These are only a few of the distinctive features. For complete details send for your 


copy of the folder fully describing and illustrating the Fuller-Kinyon Automatic Remote- 
Control Unloader. 

























FULLER COMPANY 


CATASAUQUA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Chicago: 1118 Marquette Bidg. 
San Francisco: 320-321 Chancery Bldg. 








FULLER-KINYON, FLUXO, AND AIRVEYOR CONVEYING SYSTEMS ROTARY FEEDERS AND DISCHARGE GATES 





ROTARY AIR COMPRESSORS AND YACUUM PUMPS AUTOMATIC BATCH WEIGHERS - - - BIN SIGNALS 
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Kan Bey * Co 
*Link-Belt Co. 

*Portable Machy. Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Conveyors and Elevators 


Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Chain Belt Co. 
Chicago Steel Foundry Co. 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
*Fuller Company 
*Good Roads Machinery Corp. 
*Gruendler Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
* Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy- Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Cor 
Lewkioan foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 


Co 
*Portable Machy. Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Smith Engr. Works 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Universal Crusher Co. 
onveyors (Pneumatic) 
*Fuller Company 
Jonveyors (Ready-Mixed Con- 

crete) 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 

*Chain Belt Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
‘onveyors (Screw) 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

‘onveyors (Vibrating) 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
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Iowa Mfg. Co. oe > Van Saun Mfg. and 


Eng 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 


*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Bacon, Inc.. Earle C. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 

*Good Roads Machinery Corp. 

*Gruendler Crusher & 

Pulveri  ® -_ 


lows Mf Fhe 
effrey Mfg. 
nnedy- Van's, Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
ne 


chi 4 " 
New Holland Machine Co. 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 


Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Toro Manufacturing Corp. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfe. Co. 
Universal — Co, 


—— (Ring) 


American Pulverizer >. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. 
*Williams Patent Shaker & 
Pulverizer Co. 
rushers (Roll) 


Cc 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


*American Pulverizer Co. 
*Austin-Western Road Machy. 


Co. 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot Co. 

Day Pulverizer Co. 

Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
*Gruendler Crusher & 

verizer 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy- bn Saun Mfg. and 


Eng. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 


Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Dragline Cablewny Excavators 
*Good Roads Machinery Co. 
*Link-Helt Co. 
Page Engr. Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Dragline Excavators 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Erie Steel Construction Co. 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 
*Koehring Co. 
*Lima Loco. Works, Inc. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Michigan Power Shovel Co. 
Northwest Engr. Co. 
Page Engr. Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 
Draglines (Walking) 
*Bucyrus-Monighan Co. 
Dredges 
American Steel Dredge Co. 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co 


Hetherington & “Berner, Inc. 


*Morris Machine Works 
Dredges (Dipper) 

American Steel Dredge Co. 
Dredges (Hydraulic) 

American Steel Dredge Co. 
Drilling Accessories 


*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Cleveland Rock Drill Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 


Worthington Pump & Machy. 


Corp. 
Drill Bit Reconditioning 
a Bit Sales & Service, 
ne. 
Drill Bits 
Rock Bit Sales & Service, 


Inc. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Orie Contractors 
man Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Drills (Blast-Hole) 
*Bucyrus-Armstrong Co. 
Cleveland Rock Drill Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 


Worthington Pump & Machy. 


Corp. 
Drills (Core) 
Hoffman Brus. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Drills (Dinmond) 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Drills (Hand-Hammer) 
Cleveland Rock Prill Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 


— Pump & Machy. 


orp. 
Drills (Rock) 
*Bucyrus-Armstrong Co. 
Cleveland Rock Drill Cw. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfc. Co. 


a Pump & Machy. 


Cort 
Drill - Machinery 
Gardner-Denver Co, 
Drill Steel 
Cleveland Rock Drill Co. 








Dynamite (See Explosives) 
Electrieal Equipment 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*General Electric Co. 
1T E Circuit Breaker Co. 
Electrodes (Welding) 
Stuls-Sickles Co. 
Elevator Belting (See Belting) 
Klevators (See Conveyors anu 


Elevators 
Eliminatorg (Seft Stone) (See 
Soft ne Eliminators) 
Engineers 


*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

*Arnold & Weigel, Inc. 
Bacon, Inc., Karle CU. 
Bonnot Cu. 

*Fuller Company 
Hetheringtun & Berner, Lne. 
Holmes & —e-. Ine., Robt. 
lowa Mfg. © 

* Kennedy- Ven Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
Melanchen and Stune Corp. 

*Rebins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 

*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 

En Generator Set: 


ry 
Generator Sets (Engine). 
Engines (Diesel) 
aterpillar Tractor Co. 
*Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 
oe Supply Co. of Del., 
€ 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Page Engr. Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 
Engines (Internal-Combustion) 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
*Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 
National Supply Co. of Del., 
h 


The 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Page Engr. Co. 


Wuson, K. R. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 
Engines (Steam) 
*Morris Mac ow Works 
* Nordberg . Co. 


Kxeavating a (See 
Shovels; Cranes; Buckets, 
ete.) 

Excavatorse—Shallow Grading 
(Bucket Elevator ‘ype) 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo 

a 

Du Pont de Nemours & Cv., 


Ine 
Fabricating (Electric Are and 
Oxy-Acetylene) 
Smith Co., S. Morgan 
Stultz-Sickles Co. 
United Welding Co. 
Fans (Exhaust) 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
oReneeay- Van Saun Mig. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Feeders 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


‘oolers (Clinker) Drills (Well) (See Drills— American Manganese Steel 


2 Toro Manufacturing Corp. Blast-Hole) Co. ; 
odvayion nie i te te. Universal Crusher Co. Drives (Multiple, Belt, Chain, *amold & Weigel, Inc, 
Coolers (See Kilns and Covlers Williams Patent Crusher & Rope Bartlett & now Co., 


—Rotary) Pulverizer Co. 


*Allis- Chalmers Mfg. Co. Bonnot 
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} Crushers (Rotary) *Chain Belt Co. *Chain Belt Co. 

Couplings (Flexible a and ed *Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Worthington Pump & Machy. Diamond Iron pate. Ine. 
* Jeffrey Mite. Co ngine Works *American Pulverizer Co. Corp. *Fuller Compan 

*Link-Belt Co. si Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. Dryers *Good Roads Machine ry Corp. 


*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Cranes (Crawler and Locomo- 
tive) 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


Bonnot Co. 

New Holland Machine Co. 
Toro Mfg. Corp. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 


*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot 

*Hardinge Co. 


*Hardinge Co. 
lowa Mfg. Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


a Saun Mfg. and 
. Pulverizer Co. Iowa Mfg. Co. Eng 
oedema te _— Crushing Rolls sJeftrey Mfe. Co. *Link-Belt Co. 


*Lima Loco. Works, Ine. 
*T.ink-Belt Co, 

Michigan Power Shovel Co. 
Northwest Engr. Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 


*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Steel 


Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


Eng. Corp. 
Lowinown Fdry. & Mch. Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 


0. 

*Robins Conve ing Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


. 
Cranes (Electric Traveling) ‘Jeffrey Mfg. “Tyr co We Se Universal Crusher Co. 
*Erie Steel Constrestion Co. “Hogesty.voe “Saun Mfg. ant Duat Arresters Fest ian fom & Machy. 
*Harnischfeger Corp. helt Go. a= & Snow Co., C. O. or — on 
Cranes (Overhead) aw-Knox Co. 


*Erie Steel Construction Co. 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 
Crusher Parts 
soy . “Sha Manganese Steel 


/O 

*American Pulverizer =. 

Bartlett & Snow Co.. C. 

Frog Switch Mfg. Co., The 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
McLanashan and Stone Corp. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Crushers (Cone) 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Crushers( Hammer) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*American Pulverizer Co. 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C 
Bonnot Co. 

Carnegie-Ilinois Steel Corp. 
Day Pulverizer Co. 


nahan and Stone Corp. 
Now Holland Machine Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
*Traylor Ener. & Mfe. Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Cutters 


American Steel Dredge Co. 
Detonators 
Du Pont de Nemours Co.., 


Ine. 
Diesel Engines (See Engines— 
Diesel) 
Dipper Parts 
American Manganese Steel 


Co. 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Frog Switch Mfg. Co., The 
Dippers and Teeth (Power 
ove’ 
American Manganese Steel 


*Parsons Engineering Corp. 
*Sly Mfg. Co., W. W. 
* Western Precipitation Corp. 
Dust Collesting Systems 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allie-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Parsons Engineering Corp. 


*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 


Combustion ae: Co., Ine. 
*Sly Mfg. Co., W. W. 
*Western Preci — Corp. 

Dust Conveying 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 

*Fuller Company 

*Parsons mnomeoring Corp. 

*Sly Mfg. Co., > - 

*Western a Corp 
Dust Filters 


Cor 
Floor Sweeping Systems (Hydro 


acuum) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Forges (Oil) 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Fuses (Detonating) 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 


Ine 
*Ensign- Bickford Co. 
Fuses (Electrical) 
*General Electric Co. 


Gaskets 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
ear Tire & Rubber Co. 
——,. bong _, 
Gasoline nes ngines 
—Internal-Combustion) 
Gas Producers 
Wellman Engr. C 
Gates (Bin) — Bin Gates) 
sh 


*Parsons Engineering Corp. Haiss 
*Dixie Machy. Mfg. Co. *Rucyrus-Erie Co. *Sly Mfg. Co., Ww. *Link-Bel \. 
*Good Roads Machinery Corp. Frog Switch Mfg. Co., The *Western Precipitation Corp Gears (Herringbone) 
*Gruendler Crusher & *Koehring Co. Dust Handling Systems (Hydro Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Pulverizer Co. Doors 


*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


(Car 
Hummel-Foley Corp. 


Vaeuum’ 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


* See also information in the 1937 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 


*Chain Belt Co. 
*General Electric Co. 
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Mr. Commercial Producer... . 





Attention, Please! 


The Federal Government is paying CASH to farm- 
ers for liming their land. Are you taking advantage 
of this unusual and profitable market in furnishing 


ground agricultural lime under the Soil Conservation 
Program? 


There is a great demand for a large volume of 
ground agricultural lime, NOW. Thousands upon 
thousands of farmers are wanting this product im- 
mediately. The Federal Conservation Program will 
probably continue for many years. ... Don't 
Wait—cash in at once on this immediate business. 


DAY Limestone Pulverizers are built in capacities up to fifty tons per hour. These machines may be used for the produc- 
tion of various sizes of materials, as well as for the production of finely ground agricultural lime. 


Write, wire or telephone, 


at once, for complete data 


distributor. 


EXCLUSIVELY AND CONTINUOUSLY SINCE 1914" 


DAY PULVERIZER COMPANY 
and name of nearest DAY BOX 1422-A, KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


"MANUFACTURERS OF CRUSHING AND PULVERIZING MACHINERY 























WESTERN PRECIPITATION CORPORATION 


OFFERS 


Complete Engineering Service including Plant Surveys, Dust Determina- 
tion, Dust and Fume Control and Odor Elimination. 

Cottrell Electrical Precipitafors for dust collection in Cement Plants, Smelt- 
ers, Refineries, and for dust and fume control in Paper Mills, Acid Plants and 
general industries. 

Multiclones and Polyclones for cleaning hot or cold waste gases and collect- 
ing dust or powders in process operations. 


Spray Dryers for the instantaneous drying and precipitation of solids from 
solutions, with 100% recovery of the solvent if desired. 


WESTERN PRECIPITATION CORPORATION 


1016 W. Ninth St., Los Angeles, Calif. ay 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 
PRECIPITATION COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. « «¢ «¢ Dominion Square Building, Montreal, P. Q. 


SPECIALISTS IN DUST AND FUME CONTROL FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 
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*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Gears and Pinions 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Chain Belt Co. 
*General Electric Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Gelatin (See Explosives) 
Generators (See Motors and 
Generators) 
Generator Sets (Engine) 
*General Electric Co. 
National Supply Co. of Del., 


The 
Ready-Power Co. 
Generator Sets (Motor) 
*General Electric Co. 
Ready-Power Co. 
Generator Sets (Turbine) 
*General Electric Co. 
Glass Sand Equipment 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 

Grab Buckets (See Buckets— 
Clamshell, Orange - Peel, 
etc.) 

Grapples 

*Erie Steel Construction Co. 
Owen Bucket Co. 

Grating (Steel) 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Grinding Balls (See Balls, 
Grinding) 

Grizzly Feeders 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 

Grizzlies 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
*Good Roads Machinery Corp. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 

Guards (Wire) 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 

Guns (Hydraulic) 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Taylor Forge Pipe Works 

Hammer Mills (See Crushers— 

Hammer) 


Haulage Systems (Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 
Hoists 
American Steel Dredge Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., oO. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan ane Stone Corp. 
O. K. Clutch & Machy. Co. 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 
0. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Stroudsburg Engine Works 
Hoppers 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Hose (Air, Steam and Water) 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Republie Rubber Co. 
ee Pump & Machy. 


Hose (Radiator-Engine Cooling) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 

Hose Couplings (See Couplings) 

Hulls (Steel) 

American Steel Dredge Co. 

Hydraulie Guns (See Guns— 

Hydraulic) 


Idlers | 
American Manganese Steel 


Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Chain Belt Co. 
*Good Roads Machinery Corp. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Portable Machy. Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Indicators (Bin) 
Bin-Dicator Co. 
Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot Co. 
*Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Kilns (Vertical) 
*Arnold & Weigel, Ine. 
*Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 
Ladders 
American — Dredge Co. 
Lights (Floo 
*General Mo mtric Co. 
Lime-Handling Equipment 
*Arnold & Weigel, Inc. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
*Fuller Company 
*Hardinge Co. 
lowa Mfg. Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 
Combustion Engr. Co., Ine. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Lime and Hydrating Plants 
*Arnold & Weigel, Inc. 
*Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 
Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Lime Kilns 
*Arnold & Weigel, Ine. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lime Putty Plants 
*Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Liners, Car (Paper) 
Hummel-Foley Corp. 
Linings (Ball- and Tube-Mill) 
(See Mill Liners and Linings ) 
Loaders and Unloaders 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Chain Belt Co. 
*Fuller Company 
*Good Roads Machinery Corp 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Portable Machy. Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Toro Mfg. Corp. 
Locomotives (Diesel) 
*Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 
Locomotives (Diesel-Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 
*Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 
Locomotives (Electric, Gas, 
Kerosene and Steam) 
*General Electric Co. 
*Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 
Locomotives (Gas Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 
Lima Loco. Works, Ine. 
*Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 
Locomotives (Oil Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 
*Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 
Locomotives (Storage Battery ) 
*General Electric Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Locomotives (Trolley-Battery ) 
*General Electric Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Magnetic Pulleys (See Pulleys, 
Magnetic) 
Manganese Steel 
——m Manganese Siee! 


Oo. 
Frog Switch Mfg. Co., The 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Manganese Steel Castings 
American Manganese Steel 


oO. 
Frog Switch Mfg. Co., The 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Manganese Steel (Plates and 
Sheets) 
American Manganese Steel 


0. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Measuring Devices 
*General Electric Co. 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 
Mill Liners and Linings 
American Manganese Sieel 


Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Carnegie-Ilinois Steel Corp. 

*Hardinge Co. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Kennedy- a Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp 

*Traylor eae. & Mfg. Co. 

Mills (Ball, Tube, ete.) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 

*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 

Mills (Grinding) (See also 
Crushers—Hammer) 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

*American Pulverizer Co. 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot Co, 
Day Pulverizer Co. 

*Hardinge Co. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Fdy. & Mch. Co. 

*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 
Combustion Engr. Co., Ine. 

Toro Mfg. Corp. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Universal Crusher Co, 

*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 

Motors and Generators 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*General Electric Co. 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 

Motors (Internal-Combustion) 
(See Engines — Internal- 
Combustion) 

Motor Trucks 

Hug Company 

Motor Trucks (Dual Rear Axle 
Drive Units) 

General Motors Corp. 
Thornton-Tandem Co. 

Nails 

*American Steel & Wire Co. 


Netting (Locomotive Stack) 
Buffalo Wire — Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S 

Nozzles (Gravel Washing) 

*Chain Belt Co. 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 

Nozzles (Hydraulic) (See Guns 

—Hydraulic) 
Nozzles (Spray) 
*Chain Belt Co. 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 

Packings 

*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Republie Rubber Co. 

Partitions (Wire) 

National Wire Cloth Co. 
Paving Mixers 
*Chain Belt Co. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Koehring Co. 

Perforated Metal Plates 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Pipe, Dredge (Floating and 

Shore) 

*Chicago Bridge & Tron Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
United Welding Co. 

Pipe Flanges 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 

Pipe Forms (Concrete) 

Ouinn Wire & Iron Works 
Stroudsburg Engine Works 
Universal Concrete Pipe Co. 

Pipe Machines (Concrete) 
Quinn Wire & Iron Works 
Stroudsburg Engine Works 
Universal Concrete Pipe Co. 

Pipe (Welded) 

Taylor Forge & Pipe Co. 
United Welding Co. 
Plants (Aggremeter) (See 
Ageremeter Plants) 

Plug Valves (See Valves) 

Pneumatic Conveying Systems 
(See Conveyors—Pneumatic ) 

Pneumatie Drills (See Drills, 

Rock) 

Poidometers 
Schaffer Poidometer Co. 

Portable Conveyors 

*Fuller Company 


* See also information in the 1937 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

*Portable Machy. Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Portable Crushing and Screen- 

ing Plants 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
*Good Roads Machinery Corp. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfe 
Co. 
Toro Mfg. Corp. 
Universal Crusher Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 
Portable Engines (See Engines 
—lInternal Combustion) 
Portable Loaders (See Loaders 
and Unloaders) 

Power Cables (Rubber Clad) 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
Power Shovels (See Shovels. 

Electric, Internal-Combus- 
tion and Steam) 
Power Units (Generating) 
Ready-Power Co. 
Precipitators ; 
*Western Precipitation Corp. 
Pre-formed Wire Rope 
*American Cable Division of 
the American Chain & Ca- 
ble Co., .. 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope 


Co. 

Coast Cable Co. 

Edwards Co., E. H. 

*Hazard Wire Rope Division 
of the American Chain & 
Cable Co., Ine. 

*Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 

Maewhyte Company 

Pacific Wire Rope Co. 

Rochester Ropes, Inc. 

*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co 

Wire Rope Corporation of 
America 

Wire Rope Manufacturing & 
Equipment Co. 

Proportioning Equipment 

*Blaw-Knox Co. 

*Erie Steel Construction Co. 

*Jaeger Machine Co. 

Schaffer Poidometer Co. 
Pulleys 
*Huron Industries Co. 
Pulverized Fuel Systems 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

*Hardinge Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 


0. 
*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 
Combustion Engr. Co., Inc. 
Pulverizers (See also Crushers, 
s, ete.) 

*American Pulverizer Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot Co. 

Day Pulverizer Co. 

*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 

izer Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

New Holland Machine Co. 

*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 

Combustion Engr. Co., Ine. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Toro Mfg. Corp. 
Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Universal Crusher Co. 
“Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 
Pump Valves (See Valves, 
ump) 
Pumps (Air-Lift) 
*Fuller Company 
Pumps (Bulk Cement) 
*Fuller Lay | 
Pum Cement Sea) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Morris Machine Works 
Pumps (Centrifugal) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Manganese Sieel 


‘0. 
*Chain Belt Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
Hetherington & Berner, Ine. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Morris Machine Works 
Worthington Pump & Macny. 
Corp 
Pum (Dredging) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Steel 


Co. 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


Pit and Quarry 


4 
ONCRETE Facts 


on grinding LIMESTONE: CLINKER: COAL 


ORE money saved because Hardinge Conical Mills hold the lowest maintenance cost 















records among all pulverizers! Their uniform quality and smooth running take 


“grief” away, and their performance is backed up by volumes of data such as: 


Grinding limestone — Ball consumption 0.025 Ibs. per ton 


OT kee ee ws 12 years 
Grinding clinker Ballconsumption 0.097 Ibs. per bbl. 
See eee 9 years 


Grinding bituminous 
Coal — Ball consumption 0.5¢ per ton 


a 15 years 


Write for literature. Put a Hardinge Mill to work — and 





profit by its exclusive advantages! 


HARDINGE (20r any 


YORkK, PENNSYLVANIA, Main Office and W orks 
CHICAGO, 205 W. Wacker Drive 


CONICAL 


MILL 


NEW YORK, 122 E. 42nd st SAN FRANCISCO, 501 Howard St DENVER, 817 I7th St. 
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You'll find ALL 
THREE in the MICHIGAN 
Truck Shovel, with converti- 

bility and economy in the bargain! 
25 mph. on the hiway, with ordinary truck 
economy is MOBILITY plus . . . Seasoned 


~ <e® engineering and heavy duty construction spell 

«  &” DEPENDABILITY ... And for operating speed and 

e7 OY case, MICHIGAN'S finger-tip AIR CONTROLS have no 
\e) equal ... The MICHIGAN quickly converts to crane, 

+ trench hoe, clam or dragline. 

This popular 3/8 yd. shovel fully described in Bulletin“ P ”, Write: 


MG ANG AM seri rt0c wc 
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Erie Pump & Engine Works 
Hetherington & Berner, Ine. 
*Morris Machine Works 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 
Pumps (Sind and Gravel) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
Hetherington & Berner, Ine. 
*Morris Machine Works 
Pumps (Vacuum) 

*Fuller Company 
Ready-Mixed Concrete Plants 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. ¢ 

*Chain Belt Co. 
*Erie Steel Construction Co. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
Rheostats 
*General Electric Co. 
Rock Drills (See Drills—Rock ) 
Rod Mills 
*Hardinge Co. 
‘Ke nnedy- Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
°Tr: a Ener. 
Rods (Welding) 
American Manganese 





& M fg. Co. 
Steel 


Co. 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 
Roofing (Steel) 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Rope (Wire) (See Wire Rope) 
Sand and Gravel Handling 
Equipment 
*Chain Belt Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Sand Separators 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 
Co. 
Simplicity Engr. Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sand—Lime—Brick Machinery 
*Hardinge Co. 
Sand-Settling Tanks 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
*Good Roads Machinery Corp. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg 
Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Saws, Wire (Stone Cutting) 
Stroudsburg Engine Works 
Scales 
Buffalo Scale Co. 
Howe Scale Co. 
Merrick Secale Mfg. Co. 
Seales (Track or Truck) 
Buffalo Scale Co. 
Howe Seale Co. 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 
Serapers (Power Drag) 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 
Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Sereens 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
Audubon Wire Cloth Corp. 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Carnegie-Lllinois Steel Corp. 
*Chain Belt Co. _ 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Cleveland Wire Cloth & Mfg. 
Co. 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
*Deister Machine Co. 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
*Good Roads Machinery Corp. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


* See 


*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry 
chinery Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 


& Ma- 


Co. 
*Portable Machy. Corp. 
Productive Equip. Corp. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Simplicity Engr. Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Toro Mfg. Corp. 
*Traylor Engr. % Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co., a 
Universal Crusher Co. 
Universal Road Machy. Co. 
Sereens (Vibrating or Shaking) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
*Deister Machine Co. 
Diamond Iron Works, Ine. 
*Good Roads Machinery Corp. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 
lowa Mfg. Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
*Norberg Mfg. Co. 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfz 


0. 
*Portable Machy. Corp. 
Productive Equip. Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Simplicity Engr. Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
eoturtevant on Co. 
ler Co., Ss 
Universal rk ae Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 
Scrubbers 
*Traylor a: £ Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. 
Separators ‘ai "eee Air Sep 
arators) 
Sheaves 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Steel 
‘0. 
*Chain Belt Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Link-Belt Co 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Shovels (Electric, Internal- 
Combustion and Steam) 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 
*Koehring Co. 
Lima Loco. Works, Ine. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Michigan Power Shovel Co. 
Northwest Ener. Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 
Siding (Steel) 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Silos 
*Chain Belt Co. 
*Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Skip Hoists and Skips 
*Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Chain Belt Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sleeves Dredge 
*Cincinnati heater Mfg. Co. 
Speed Reduction Units 
*Chain Belt Co. 


also information in the 1937 Pit 


*General Electric Co. 
lowa Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Spirals (Lowering) 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt. 
Spouts (See Chutes and Chuce 
Liners) 
Sprays 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
Sprockets and Chain 
American Manganese 
Co. 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Chain Be!t Co. 

lowa Mfg. Co. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Stabilized Road Mix 
*Calcium Chloride Association 
Stackers 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

United Welding Co. 

Starters (Automatic, Motor) 
*General Electric Co. 
Steel (Alloy) 
(See Alloys—Steel) 
Steel (Bars, Shapes, Plates, 
Ete. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Steel Grating (See Grating, 
Steel) 
Steel Plate Construction 

Carnegie-Lllinois Steel Corp. 
*Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 

Holmes & Bros., Ine., Robt. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Portable Machy. Corp. 

Stone Grapples 

Owen Bucket Co. 

Storage Equipment 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Chain Belt Co. 

*Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
*Erie Steel Construction Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Sweeping Systems 

Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Switchboards (Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 
Switches (Electric) 
*General E'ectric Co. 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co, 
Switches (S° fety) 

*Genera' Electric Co. 

I-T-E Cireuit Breaker Co. 

Tanks 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

*Portable Machy. Corp. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 

United Welding Co. 

Tanks (Elevated Steel) 
*Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Tanks (Sand-Settling) 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
*Good Roads Machinery Corp. 

Iowa Mfg. Co. 

*Jeffrey Mfe. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 

Co. 

Smith Engr. Works 
Testing Sieves and Shakers 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co 

*Tyler Co., N. S. 
Thickeners (Slurry) 
*Hardinge Co. 
Tire Repair Materials 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Tools (Dr'll) (See Drilling Ac- 
cessories ) 
Track Shifters 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Tractors 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Trailers 
General Motors Corp. 


Trailers (Motor Truck) 
Hug Company 
Tramways (Aerial) 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Transformers 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*General Electric Co. 
Transmission Belting (See 
Belting) 
Transmission Machinery 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese 
Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 
*Chain Belt Co. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer ; 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Trippers 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Chain Belt Co. 
*Good Roads Machinery Corp. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


and Quarry HANDBOOK. 
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Steel 


John A. 
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*Link-Belt Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Truck Cranes (See Cranes) 
Truck Mixers 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

*Blaw-Knox Co. 

*Chain Belt Co. 

*Jaeger Machine Co. 

Trucks and Trailers (See Mo- 
tor Trucks) 
Trucks (Hand) 
Howe Secale Co. 
Tube-Mills (See Mills—Ball, 
Tube, etc.) 
Tubes (For Tire Casings) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Turbines 
Smith Co., S. Morgan 


Underground Lo- ders 
*Allis-Cha'mers Mfg. Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Unit Heaters 
*General Electric Co. 

Unloaders (Box Car) 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Chain Belt Co. 
*Fuller Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Portable Machy. 

Valves (Air) 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 

Corp. 

Valves (Pump) 

*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 

Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 

Variable Speed Keducers or 

ransmissions 
*Chain Belt Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Vibrating Screen Plate 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 

*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 

Vibrating Sereens (See Screens 

—Vibrating) 

Vibrators 
* Jeffrey —— Co. 

*Tyler Co., Ss. 

Wagons wi 

*Koehring Co. 
Le Tourneau, Inc., R. G. 


Washers (Sand, 


Stone) 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Diamond Iron Works, Ine. 

*Eagle Iron Works 

*Good Roads Machinery Corp. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

*Hardinge Co 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Mach. 


Co. 
*Link-Belt. Co. 
MeLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Pioneer Grave! Equip. Mg. 


Corp. 


Gravel and 


oO. 

Smith Engr. Works 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 

Universal Crusher Co. 

Universal Road Machy. Co. 


Weighing Equipment (Auto- 
matic) 


*Blaw-Knox Co. 

*Erie Steel Construction Co. 

*Fuller Co. 

Howe Scale Co. 

*Jaeger Machine Co. 

Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 

Schaffer Poidometer Co. 

Welding Bars, Wedge and Ap- 

plicator (Nickel - Manga- 
nese Steel) 

Stulz-Sickles Co. 


Welding and Cutting Equipment 
*General Electric Co. 
Smith Company, S. Morgan 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 


Welding Rods 


American Manganese Steel 


Co. 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 


Welding Service 
*Rock Bit Sales & Service, 


Ine 
Smith Co., S. Morgan 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 
United Welding Co. 


Welding Supplies 

American Manganese 
Co. 

*American Steel & Wire Co. 
*General Electric Co. 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Roeblings Sons Co., John A. 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 
United Welding Co. 

Well ‘Drills (See Drills—Well) 
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THESE PLANTS PROFIT 
BY THE FINE SCREENING 
OF LEAHY SCREENS ON 
FINE SCREENING JOBS 


The new Leahy Heavy 
Duty Vibrating Screen is un- 
equalled for screening at fine 
meshes. Leahy patented differen- 
tial vibration assures utmost econ- q cv 
omy of operation, maintenance and BLIND sc® 
installation costs. 

Available in many types and sizes, 
for either belt or motor drive, open type, 
totally enclosed dust-proof type, single or 
double surface. 






























Specially designed 
for fine screen- 
ing 

Built extra sturdy. 


? We also manufacture Sand 
Classifiers and the Deister 
Overstrom Diagonal Deck 

Washing Table for sand and 

| : gravel, which produces a premium 

; product at minimum cost—handling 

from 18 to 40 tons per hour. 














ro } ¢ Write for Bulletins 
a lias ae THE ORIGINAL 
at . DEISTER CONCENTRATOR COMPANY 
, ' Incorporated 1906 
911 Glasgow Ave. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 








\y “ »- | FINE GRINDING 
| 4 : Costs Less with Williams Roller Mills 
More Efficient Separator 


Instantly changeable from 70%—100 mesh to 
99.9% —325 mesh 


Ball Bearing Operation 
Smooth running—Trouble free 





Stronger Construction 
Steel Castings—Boiler Plate 
Separator Top 


Dries and Grinds Simultaneously 
A more desirable Finished Product always 


Whatever the fine grinding job—LIMESTONE, 
CLAY, LIME, COAL, TALC, GYPSUM, or 
any non-metallic mineral—there’s a Williams 
Improved Roller Mill with Super Separator to 
fit your particular requirements 

(Built in Six Popular Sizes) 

Repeat orders from many of America’s Largest 
Firms testify to Williams Mills’ Superiority 
Write us for Descriptive information. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


802 St. Louis Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 
37 West Van Buren St. 15 Park Row 326 Rialto Bidg. 





















Hammer Crushers 
Air Separators 

Vibrating Screens 
Impact Mills 







OLDEST ANDO LARGEST BUILDERS OF HAMMERMILLS IN THE WORLD 


PATENT CRUSHERS GRINDERS SHREDDERS 
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Wheels (Car) *Link-Belt Co. 


American Manganese Steel 
Co. wi le (Electri 
Eagle Iron Works Vire and Cable (Electric) 

Iowa Mfg. Co. 


*G 2 e 
Wheel Rims. See Rims— Whee! eneral Electric Co 


Winches and Capstans 
*Chain Belt Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Ca. 


Wire Cloth 








*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


*American Steel & Wire Co. 


*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Audubon Wire Cloth Corp. 


Cogetens Wire Cloth & Mfg 


0. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
Tyler Co., W 


Wire Rope 

*American Steel & Wire Co. 

*Hazard Wire Rope Division 
of the American Chain & 
Cable Co., Ine. 

*Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 

Licensees under Preformed 
Wire Rope Patents 

*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 

Union Wire Rope Co. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 

Wire Rope Fittings 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
a & Bascom Rope 
oO. 

*Hazard Wire Rope Division 
of the American Chain & 
Cable Co., ine. 

*Leschen & Sons Wire Rope 
Co., A. 


Licensees under Preformed 
Wire Rope Patents 

Page Engr. Co. 

*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 

Union Wire Rope Co. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire Rope Slings 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Co. 

*Hazard Wire Rope Division 
of the American Chain & 
Cable Co., Inc. 

*Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 

Licensees under Preformed 
Wire Rope Patents 

*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 

Union Wire Rope Co. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 

Wire (Welding) 

American Manganese Steel 

Cc 


o. 

*American Steel & Wire Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
Worm Gears (See Gears and 

Pinions) 


* See also information in the 1937 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 


ALLOY No. 


| A super wearing Steel developed to resist the abra- 
sion and vibration of modern screening demands. 
“CLEVELAND” SCREENS 


A wire cloth of guaranteed accuracy backed by fine 
workmanship and an effort to satisfy. 


























Available in Square Mesh and Rolled Slot. A trial 


will convince you of the superiority. 2 Mesh .162 Ga 


Rolled Slot THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. COMPANY 













































































| 574 E. 78th St. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SYMONS 








a 


Sn Priladelphia ) 


CRUSHERS e SCREENS its the . 
FINER PRODUCT 
GREATER CAPACITY 
LOWER CRUSHING COST 


These advantages e | 
have made Symons _ 


Cones first among 


reduction crusher 


NORDBERG MFG. CO., wisconsin 


o% SELECTRO siccer 


GIVES YOU A VIBRATING SCREEN WITH — 


































tt] 
Hore. PuHitapELPHIAN 


FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
600 ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $2.50 uP 
39th and CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 









































Advertise your 














Oil—Not Grease—Lubrication 


Ruggedness, Low Operating Costs Pit (Oya 
with WQS 


Ce 





1. Selective Vibration, Throw ae; wants and surplus 
2. Full Tilting data book on ° ‘ 

3. Full Circle Throw wecsisiattitins equipment In 

4, 

ae 


Write for More Information 


‘PRODUCTIVE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


4600 S. Kedzie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Reduce Material 


Enlarge Profits 





WITH 


Jeffrey Pulverizers 
and Crushers 
a7 


. 
Type A—for average requirements | 


and moderate capacities in the re- 
duction of limestone, gypsum, coal, 











shale and similar material. 


Type B—for finer reduction, 
break-down and heavier 
work. Jeffrey swing ham- 
mer pulverizers have the 
unique feature of reduc- 
ing through a series of 
distinct steps (see illus- 
tration), the greater part ® 
of the reduction being 
done in the upper cham- 
ber before the material 
reaches the screen bars. 
This method results in a 
substantial power saving, 
less maintenance, in- 
creased capacity and more 
uniform product. 





Jeffrey reduction units will 
give you many years of de- 
pendable service. Many sat- 
isfied users say that they 
have found them superior to 
any on the market today. 
With 44 years’ experience 
. .. We are in a position to 
select the right machine to 
reduce your operating costs 
and to improve your prod- 
uct. 





Miracle hammer crushers— 
designed for the reduc- 
tion of large pieces and 
large capacities of lime- 
stone, shale, slag and ce- 
ment rock. Will take 
steam shovel size lime- 
stone, reducing it into 
pieces 1”, 2”, 3” or 4” and 
under, in one operation. 
Here again a saving is 
made, for this machine 
does the work of two or 
more crushers of other 
types. 


Jeffrey miracle hammer 
crushers are_ supplied 
with either heavy cast 
iron frames or with ar- 
morplate steel with man- 
ganese steel liners. For a 
product of more than or- 
dinary uniformity, this 
unit can be furnished with 
an adjustable screen cage. 





The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
917-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


New York Boston Detroit St. Louis 
Buffalo Scranton, Pa. Chicago Denver 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Huntington, W. Va. Dallas 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Milwaukee Salt Lake City 
Birmingham 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Ltd. of Canada 


Head Office and Works: 


Montreal—Branch Offices: Toronto, Calgary, 


London 
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AT THE SAXET SAND 
AND GRAVEL COMPANY 


The modernized plant of the Saxet Sand & Gravel Company 
at Victoria, Texas, is a typical AMSCO “COUNTERFLOW” 


Pump operation. 


They now use a 12-inch AMSCO “COUNTERFLOW” 
unit for pumping from their deposit to their washing plant, 
handling from 125 to 175 tons per hour through 1,740 feet 
of dredge pipe, against a 22 foot vertical head. 





| AMSCO service for sand and gravel producers is complete 
including the furnishing of pumps, flap valves, pipe fittings 
and dredge cutter heads, plus competent suggestions on 
design and construction of dredges, ladders, piping and 
other operating equipments. 


® 
AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL COMPANY 


Division of The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company 
396 East 14th Street, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Foundries at Chicago Heights, Ill.; New Castle, Del.; Denver, Colo.; 
Oakland, Calif.; Los Angeles, Calif. © Offices in Principal Cities 


AMSCO 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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When WANT COMB 


LOCOMOTIVES 
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Performed High Above 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY... 


Naturally, the men who designed and 
built the great San Francisco-Oakland 
Bridge used the most effective methods 
and equipment to be had. The photo- 
graph shows one of a fleet of Whitcomb 
Locomotives hauling concrete from the 
loading hopper to the paving operations 
on the bridge. 


On haulage jobs, large and small—in 
mine, quarry, construction work, or fac- 
tory yard, Whitcomb Locomotives work 
without waste—haul more tons per dollar 
in less time. Backed by two great names 
—Whitcomb and Baldwin—they give 
you assurance of dependable, uninter- 
rupted service. 


The extensive line includes a type and 
size of Locomotive to suit your needs. 
Let our engineers survey your haulage 
problem, and estimate the savings you 
can make with Whitcomb equipment. 


CHOOSE YOUR POWER 
Gasoline or Diesel Mechanical Drive 
Gasoline or Diesel Electric Drive 
Electric Storage Battery 
Electric Trolley 
Combination Trolley—Storage Battery 


THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE 
COMPANY 


Plant at Rochelle, Illinois 


Subsidiary of The Baldwin Locomotive Works. All 
sales made by The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Paschall Station Post Office, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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LIME PRODUCERS 
EQUIPMENT 








Engineered and designed especially for pro- 
duction of lime products and backed with 46 
years of experience— 








REDUCTION CRUSHERS 


An entirely new principle of crushing, 
even distribution of wear, long life 
manganese wearing parts, simple, 
rugged, and economical in power. 





PULVERIZERS 
For grinding hydrated lime, quick- 
lime, limestone, etc., wearing parts 
few in number and easily replaced— 
two sizes 18 and 36 inch diameter 
rings. 
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Ring Roll or Hammer Mills 


Either ring roll or swing hammer type 
mills for high speed grinding of lime- 
stone, and other materials. Roller 
bearings, tramp iron protection, re- 
newable liners. 
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ROTARY KILNS-DRYERS 


THE BONNOT CO. 


CANTON, OHIO , 
— Since 1891 — 
New York Office: 30 Church Street 
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—to your designs 


Big jobs 
nd specific , 
: ! Expert W elding— 


urs. ‘ 
. in 


{ experience 


born oO 
pieces for 


welding huge 


the highest 
s of their kind ever 


mith is the answer 
avy welding 
Write for 


-powered 


unit 
built. S 
to your he 
pr oblems. 


Bulletin. 


MITHCO. 


York,Pa. 


sy DUST 


| Exp EP 7 En CE “HOLDS THE KEY” 


Two Sly Dust Filters on roof of cement silos. 





TO THE MOST COMPLETE AND ECONOMICAL 
SOLUTION OF DUST PROBLEMS. 


Dust has no place in efficient plant operation. It is a nuis 
ance. It is a hazard. It represents a considerable loss of 
your product. Sly Dust Control Systems will do a thorough 
job of dust suppression, collection and disposal 


THE COST IS LOW. Sly Dust Control Systems are of simpl 


| design—and the construction is thoroughly standardized for 


| System, is of ex- 


| clusive design. 


| is removed by a 


low first cost, low erection cost and low cost of 


operation 


The Sly Dust Fil- 
ter, the heart of a 
Sly Dust Control 





















Dust is collected 
on the OUT- 
SIDE of flat 
cloth bags and 


simple and most 
effective motor 
shaker. Get our 
Bulletin S-85 for 
full particulars 
What are your dust 
problems? 


FOR DUST CONTROL 


SUPPRESSION--: POSITIVE COLLECTION: DISPOSAL 





THE W.W. SLY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4726 Train Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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JOBS LIKE 


UH) 


More Footage Per Shift -- 2,cry Shift 


Measure drill performance by footage 
produced. Let Gardner-Denver's long 
experience in building rock drills help 


you lower your drilling costs. Write us 


for Bulletin HHD-10. 














fly 


F 
fly 


S-35 S-45 S-55 


GARDNER-DENVER COMPANY 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1859 


GARONER-DENVER 
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. and how the OK Portable Air Compressor, powered with 
a Hercules engine, speeds up the toughest drilling job! Its 
many advanced features cut costs on all kinds of air-tool work 

. efficient air cooling system ... troubleproof valves . 
positive air regulation and perfect air throttling. Before you 
decide on any compressor, be sure to get the facts on the new 
OK models. 


O. K. Clutch and Machinery Co. 


Columbia, Pennsylvania 








SIMPLICITY 


NON 
BLINDING 


Rubber 
Cushioned 
POWER 


POSITIVE 
ACTION 


PERFECT 
BALANCE 





GYRATING SCREENS 


Screening, grading and material separation under the most severe 
conditions need no longer be a costly operation, if performed on 
these scientifically engineered screens. High grade bearings, effec- 
tively used power, positive action, sturdy construction—all con- 
tribute to maximum efficiency in screening, low operating cost and 





minimum maintenance. Write for descriptive folder. 


SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING COMPANY 


DURAND, MICHIGAN 
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ERIE STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO., ERIE, PENNA. 


Strayer Electric Buckets, Overhead Electric Cranes, AggreMeters, 


Hit by a 70 Ft. Barn 


So What? 


A floating monster of a barn came wildly down the 
Ohio River during the recent flood, split into two 
chunks when it hit this Erie Plant smack broadside— 
only an angle was bent. This plant stood in 20 ft. of 
water—not a pound of cement was hydrated. ‘That 
was news, but you are more interested in what this 


sturdy plant can do and is doing today. 


It’s a combination of an Erie 216 yd. or 324 Ton 4 
Compartment Truck Mixer Plant with an Erie 600 
Bbl. 2 Compartment Cement Bin loading a fleet of 4 
yd. Truck Mixers. It can put out 500 yds. of concrete 
daily. Let’s have your problem. Write Dept. A for 


speedy service. 


Clamshell, and Dragline Buckets 











RIGID SPECIFICATIONS DEMAND 
THE BEST EQUIPMENT... use 





WOU don’t have to be an 
experienced producer to 
know that in the long run 


the best equipment is the 
cheapest 


This is the Single Screw 
Eagle Washer. The 
Twin Screw Washer is 
recommended for those 
with exceptionally large 
capacity requirements. 






IL 


EAGLE 


SAND AND GRAVEL 


WASHERS 


You are assured of efficient, dependable and 
economical operation when using Eagle Sand 
and Gravel Washers, single or twin screw. 
Gives you greater capacity which speeds up 
production. More scrubbing action produces 
cleaner sand and gravel to meet rigid specifica- 
tions which means greater profits. 
Eagle Washers operate smoother 
and are sturdily constructed for years 
of service. Write for Bulletin cover- 


ing Eagle Washers. 





We also manufacture the famous Eagle “Swintek’’ 
Screen Nozzle Ladder and can offer pertinent sugges- 
tions in connection with your dredging operations. 














EAGLE IRON WORKS 


129 HOLCOMB AVENUE DES MOINES, IOWA 
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WORTHINGTON PNEU-FEED 
for drilling snake holes 



















| A modern tool that speeds up 
drilling operations and conserves man power 


@ Replaces the wooden plank and back-breaking push. 
® Can handle steel changes up to 6 feet. 


® Peg legs, adjustable for length and position, make it easy 
to set for position of hole, whether for very flat snake 
hole drilling or breast drilling. 


Hole spotter collars hole without danger to operator. 
Air control takes drills up to 3-inch cylinder diameter. 
Retracts machine and steel as well as feeds them to the rock. 
One man can handle it... weight without drill, 190 pounds 
Adjustable head takes any hand-held drill. 

Uses less than one cubic foot of air per minute. 

Simple and sturdy ...a time and money saver. RD7-4 


General Offices 





, PITTSBU! SEATTLE 

ane ecw emg HARRISON, NEW JERSEY coe awones mmsungn «stare 
BUFFALO DALLAS HOUSTON . P ° P 4: NEW YORK ST. PAUL 

CHICAGO DENVER ransascity Branch Offices or Representatives in Principal Cities PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 





The Owen Bucket Co., 6050 Breakwater Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Branches: NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO * BERKELEY, CAL. 
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The flexibility and adaptability of the Porta ‘Model 347" Sectional Con- 
veyor offers wide opportunities for cutting costs and increasing profit in the 
handling of crushed stone, aggregates, sand, gravel and cement. 


Made up of Independent Sections. . . . Can be used on wheel truck mount- 
ing, caster mounting. or mounted on supports as a permanent or semi-per- 
manent installation. . . . Can be readily dis-assembled and stored—easily 
transported—easily re-assembled. . . . User may start with several sections 
and add additional sections, mountings and accessories as desired. 


Our Catalog describes our complete line of Portable, Sectional and Permanent 
Conveyors designed to suit every Pit and Quarry requirement. 








PORTABLE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Division of A. B. Farquhar Co., Limited 

CLIFTON, N. J. Box C12 CHICAGO, ILL. 

Lakeview Ave. YORK, PA. 2549 N. Keeler Ave. 
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A GOOD ROADS primary-reduction 
crusher can replace two ordinary 
crushers. 


Write for information. 


GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CORP. 


Kennett Square, Pa. 











for Joining and Repairing 


CONVEYOR BELTS 





FLEXCO HD BeLT FASTENERS make a tight butt joint of great 
strength and long life. Recessed plates embed in belt, compress 
belt ends and prevent ply separation. Five sizes in steel and alloys. 
FLEXCO HD Rip PLATES are used in repairing rips and patch- 
ing conveyor belts. The added width gives a desirable long grip 
on the edges of the rip. Consultation on belt joining and repair 
invited. Sold through jobbers and belting houses the world over. 

FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 

4623 Lexington Street Chicago, Illinois 


In Eng. at 135 Finsbury Pave. Sole Manufacturers 
London, E.C. 2. 





AT COULEE DAM 
¢ high speed 60 in. convey~ 
oe Sanding te to 2,500 yarten 
rock and earth per hour ,FLEXC 4 
HD FASTENERS are used = 
FLEXCO HD RIP PLATE 
were developed. They have — 
the means of returning thousan . 
of feet of ripped and puncture 
belting to satisfactory service. 
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... for Efficient Screening 
Over Entire Area 


USE LINK-BELT 


VIBRATING 
SCREENS e 


Designed and built to be easy on itself — to avoid 
unnecessary wear—the Link-Belt Vibrating Screen 
lasts a long time with few repairs. Low in first cost 
—low in maintenance—an economical screen to 
operate. Send for 24-page illustrated catalog, com- 
plete with clearance diagrams and dimension tables 
on the two distinct types of Link-Belt vibrating 
screens (““UP” and 
“PD”). 

Ask for No. 1562. 
Address Link - Belt 
Company, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Indi- 
anapolis, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, To- 
ronto, or any of our 
offices located in 

principal cities. 











Can You Afford 
Extended Shutdowns ? 


In these days of delayed 
deliveries on new equip- 
ment, the welding of old 
parts gives immediate de 
livery. Why risk holding 
up production by waiting 
for new parts?—keep Man- 













Vv 
ganal Applicator Bars and & 
Welding Electrodes’ on ~\ 
hand for emergencies. S 


Resurface and rebuild with 
Applicator (Filler) Bars— 
for worn-out Dipper 
Teeth, Pump Shells, 
Crusher Jaws, Heads and 
Parts. Write for detailed 
information, 


Stulz-Sickles Company 
134-142 Lafayette St., Newark, N. J. 
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WILLIAMS, 


POWER ARM, POWER-WHEEL’, 


SAGLINE ..... aS 


FOR PAYLOADS THAT 
ARE PAYLOADS! 


crane’s earth moving 

ity is no greater than 

f the bucket you use. 

a Williams bucket 

SEE a real digging 

1 in action. Write for 
bulletins. 


THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ULTIPLE-ROPE, 


014 Central Ave., 





TORO 


GRINDER 
and 
SCREENER 





~ Grindsand Screensin One Operation 
This is a substantially built machine with a sturdy steel 

chassis. There are very few moving parts to wear out, and 

its record of economy on repairs in actual service is re- 

markable. It has a capacity of 5 to 7 yards per hour, and 

can keep five men continually busy. Sand and gravel 

men who have used it say for low cost production it has 

no equal. 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP. 
3042 SNELLING AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“CEDAR RAPIDS” ROLLER BEARING CRUSHER 
Saves 90% On 
Lubrication Costs 


Positive new seal keeps dirt 
outand greasein. Relubrica- 
tion required only once in 
six months. SKF spherical 
self-aligning roller bearings 
reduce maintenance costs. 
Increases bearing life and 
eliminates failures due to 
overload. Main castings are 
electric cast annealed steel. Dependable. Durable. Eco- 
nomical. Many sizes. Write - bulletin. 


IOWA MANUFACTURING co. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 








Lewistown Foundry Products 
ARE 


Performance - Tested 





BUCKET ELEVATORS 
REVOLVING SCREENS 
CRUSHERS DRY PANS 











Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 


Lewistown, Pa. 











McLANAMAN EQUIPMENT 
CRUSHERS 


Single and double roll and 
jaw crushers, hammer mills, 
super dry pans, —steel log 
washers and scrubbers, sand 
drags, revolving and vibrat- 
ing screens, 
elevators, 
conveyors, 
dryers, jigs, 
hoists. 















SCREENS 


C mplete portable, semi- 
ortable and stationary crushing, 
ing and washing plants for 
ferent capacities of any materials. 


nih aadhiies & Stone Corporation 
Established 1835 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 











FIVE STAR FEATURES 


of Nat-aloy Wire Cloth pea=g—s_— 
WwW fiv tim ] 
x cloth note duuuaaan 7 | Pa “sl ea 


Withstands vibration without crys- 
tallization 


Super-tough to resist abrasion 


Maintains accuracy throughout life 
of screen 


+ + © 


Economical in price and service- 
ability 
Attractive Prices 
Immediate Shipments from Stock 


NATIONAL WIRE CLOTH CO., INC. 


St. Paul. Minn. Write for new catalog No. 36. 














Still Going Up! 


The number of executives subscribing to PIT AND 
QUARRY rises steadily. 

Every month occasional readers decide to make the 
reading of Prr AND QUARRY a regular habit and so 
the list of paid subscribers grows. Why not make 
the same decision for yourself today and have the 
copies addressed to you personally? As an added 
means of preventing delay in receiving their copies 
many executives have PIT AND QUARRY sent to their 
— where it can be read at leisure and in com- 
ort. 

Pit AND QUARRY is subscribed to by more than 
2,200 administrative and production executives— 
presidents, vice-presidents, general managers, super- 
intendents, engineers, chemists, production manag- 
ers, etc. For years it has had more producer sub- 
scribers than any other paper reaching the non- 
metallic-minerals field. 

Whatever your company’s products may be, what- 
ever your personal responsibility may be, whatever 
industrial problems may interest you most, PIT AND 
QUARRY should be your choice for news, for descrip- 
tions of new plants, processes and equipment, and 
for practical discussions of the matters that vitally 
affect your business. 

The price is still $1 for one year and $2 for three 
years. 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 


538 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Publishers of Pit and Quarry Handbook and 
Pit and Quarry Directory 
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DIRECT FIRED 
SINGLE SHELL 
and 
INDIRECT-DIRECT HEA) 
DOUBLE SHELL 


oirs, waterways, etc 
Write for Bulletins 


Morris MACHINE WORKS 


Baidwinsville, N.Y 





| MORRIS MACHINE WORKS: BaLpwiNsviLLe. N.Y. 












CIRCLE-THROW 
MECHANICALLY AND | MQC\ Eat a CR ay fac tere 
field of Research, er = 
Development, Design ANALYSIS ~ 
and Construction CONSULTATION = 
and Weeen:| B of LIME PLANTS LIME TESTS = 
Wire Screen | 
‘od Meas | VIM AIPA, AC I 
Scrubbers | ikcorporated 
and CONTRACTORS wx/ ENGINEERS 





Dryers 


- ocated at 
— WOODVILLE, OHIO, U.S.A. 
a THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY (D> 

TON-CAP 3623 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 




















Foremost for 


OLD TIME GRAIN DOORS Replaced 45 years 
The new H-F Dunnage Door is a light, leakproof super 
fibre, reinforced with wood, and weighing only 35 Ibs. It 
has a puncture resistance of 400 Ibs. to the inch. Scores of 
leading shippers have adopted it as the standard protection 1 o 0 oa 


from rain, spillage, and waste of labor and freight costs. A 


Pump 
8 ort 


achieved by the use of super- 
wear alloy steel and the 


i remarkably economical method, it has passed every known 
test for dependable service. Write us for prices and our 
liberal test offer. 





rugged construction of every 


HUMMEL-FOLEY CORP. HOPEWELL, VIRGINIA ¢* detail part. Write for Bulletin. 


The H-F DUNNAGE DOOR SRE PUP Se eaee eae 
| AMERICAN CRUSHERS 


| for Greater Tonnage 
| at Lower Cost 


Hammermill and 
Ring Mills built « 
. in many sizes for 
numerous require- 
| ments. 
| 














TTTNstriLlill 


| ff HENDRICK MANUFACTURING Co. || 
39 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 
re] Sales Offices in ees Cities. Please Consult & 


Tell us your reduc- 
tion problems. 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1289 MACKLIND AVE. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BOOK 





FOR YOUR 
LIBRARY 





Pit and Quarry Handbook (including 
the Directory of Cement, Gypsum, Lime, 
nd, Gravel and Crushed-Stone Plants). 
ed., 792 pages, 8% x 11%, 447 ill., 
harts, 94 tables, cloth. Complete, 
icise and conveniently arranged tech- 
11 reference work on all phases of de- 
operating and maintaining non- 
etallic-mineral producing and manu- 
turing plants (cement, lime, gypsum, 
jl-and-gravel, crushed-stone, aggre- 
tes-bituminizing and ready-mixed-con- 


and tests and uses of cll non-metallic 
minerals of commercial importance, ex- 
cept fuels and natural bitumens and 
hydrocarbons. 


The Pneumonokonioses (Silicosis) Lit- 
erature and Laws of 1934. International 
abstracts, extracts and reviews of the 
pneumonokonioses and their associated 
diseases and subjects. By George C. 
Davis, M.D., Ella M. Salmonsen and 
Joseph L. Earlywine. 490 pages, 6x9, 


The Stone Industries. By Oliver 
Bowles, Supervising Engineer, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines. Covering the building-, 
decorative-, and crushed-stone industries 
in all their ramifications. It describes 
rocks and covers the geology and dis- 
tribution of developed deposits in every 
state. It embraces the qualities of 
stones, their uses, methods of quarry- 
ing and manufacture, and marketing. 


Excavation Machinery, Methods and 


rete). Accepted the world over as the cloth. Costs. By A. B. McDaniel, Principal En- 
mdard authority. gineer, Construction Division, U. S. 
Mining Engineers’ Handbook. Com- Army. 530 pages 6x9; illustrated. A 


Pit and Quarry Directory. (The Direc- 
y Section of the Handbook, published 
1rately). Complete alphabetical and 
jraphical lists of nonmetallic-mineral 


piled by a staff of specialists; Robert 
Peele, editor-in-chief. Second edition. 
For engineers concerned with the devel- 
opment and management of mines, and 
those interested in the construction de- 


complete handbook on excavating in 
mines, pits and surface workings. 


Diesel Engineering Handbook. Edited 
by L. H. Morrison, editor of ‘Diesel 


lucing and manufacturing companies tails involved in the installation of Power.” Contains more than 800 pages 
i their plants. 1936 ed., 254 pages, plants. Covers mining and metallurgy, devoted to the history of the develop- 
x 1142, paper. and allied subjects necessary to the ment of the Diesel engine, and descrip- 


Cements, Limes and Plasters. By Ed- 

>. Eckel, C.E. Third edition, 699 

6x9, 161 figs., 269 tables; cloth. 

mplete and comprehensive review 

f the raw materials, methods of manu- 

ture and properties of the finished 

luct, of all kinds of cementing ma- 
terials used for construction. 


Portland Cement. By Richard K. 

eade. Third edition; revised and en- 

ged; XII+707 pages, illustrated. The 
mposition, raw materials, manufac 
e, testing and analysis in the Port- 
i cement industry. 


Non-Metallic Minerals. By Raymond 
Ladoo. 686 pages, 6x9, 50 diagrams. 
ymprehensive book on the composi- 
ind properties, methods of mining 
i preparation, market values, extent 
nature of markets, specifications 


mining engineer, and such data on ma- 
chinery, power plants, electric transmis- 
sion and structural design as he may 
need in the field. 

A 2-volume edition is published for 
greater facility in field use. 


Mineral Deposits. By Waldemar Lind- 
gren, Professor of Economic Geology, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Third edition; 1049 pages, 6x9; 313 ill. 
A description, by classes and type ex- 
amples, of the occurrence, structure and 
origin of the principal deposits. 


Diesel Engines. By Lacey H. Morri- 
son. 598 pages, 6x9; 385 ill. Describes 
the various forms of Diesel engines now 
available, explains their construction 
and operation, tells how to keep them 
running in good condition and how to 
install them. Actual operation costs of 
Diesel engines now in use in various in- 
dustries are included. 


tive matter concerning the many models 
now on the market. Profusely illustrated. 


The Properties of Silica. By Robert B. 
Sosman. A monograph on silica in its 
various phases and transformations, dis- 
cussing its structure and symmetry, its 
thermal and mechanical energy, its elec- 
tric and magnetic properties, and its 
uses and applications in industry. 856 
pages. 


Bearing Metals and Bearings. By W. 
M. Corse. 383 pages, illustrated. A 
survey of the fundamental principles 
and practices involved in the selection 
of bearings and bearing metals. 


Standard Practices (for Diesel-engine 
owners and operators). Official publica- 
tion of the Diesel Engine Manufacturers’ 
Assn. Fifteen chapters discussing con- 
struction, operation, costs, performance, 
fuel and lubricating systems, generators 
and other electrical equipment, etc. 


Book Department, Pit and Quarry Publications, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Enclosed find remittance for $...... 


seer 


for which please send the books checked below. 
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Book *With 1-Year Book * With 1-Year 

Only Subscription to Only Subscription to 

Postpaid Pit and Quarry Postpaid Pit and Quarry 

i Quarry Handbook (including Di- a re C) $6.50 C) $7.00 

EON 6.7 60:50 00k cents aan ea C) $10.00 Cpe © Dine EAGIBOR ccc ccc cccncctacccance C] 5.00 C1) 5.50 

t and Quarry Directory (published sep- Them Giome Wee 65 60k sc ccc cwuce OO 5.00 C1) 5.50 
DUES eb ktdos tiagwiiesa nessa oO 10.00 C) 10.50 Excavation Machinery, Methods and 

ments, Limes and Plasters........... 0 .. 7.00 () 7.50 RD vaca dan wed eitas sks os cows Ces (J 5.00 OC) «8.80 

RS ae OE OO 0 10.00 O 10.50 Diesel Engineering Handbook.......... 1 5.00 CO) 5.50 

Jon-Metallic Minerals .........cecce. O 6.00 (0 6.50 The Properties of Silica................ [] 9.50 C}] 10.00 

Mi 3 Engineers’ Handbook, in one Bearing Metals and Bearings.......... OO 5.25 C) 5.75 

De Ans ceased tcendieieeaeee C) 10.00 () 10.50 Standard Practices (Diesel engines)..... [] 2.00 C) 2.50 
Mining Engineers’ Handbook, in two The Pneumonokonioses (Silicosis) Lit- 

ee Oe Ey es, RONDA erie cn C) 12.00 CJ 12.50 erature and Laws of 1934.......... Cj) 7.50 C) 8.00 

NOTE * ye are for North America, South America and U. S. Possessions; for other countries, add $1.00 per year for extra 

ge and duty. 
Your Name.......... is Shak anki Re T+ ok éaleks CGntpindies's tae iach news akes 
Firm Name..... 06 0's 550-0060 od oe CU eee COSI S c0004s 000% iain das REE eRe Ve duebedeebexereve 
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BROADCAST \-4S 


PHILADELPHIA—P. O 
Phone Granite 7600 











\0\ SECTION 


“E.C.A.REBUILT” QUARRY & GRAVEL PLANT EQUIPMENT 














EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Box 5471, Kingsessing Sta. 


CHICAGO—1160 S. Washtenaw 
Nevada 2400 
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ea atelat 






























AIR COMPRESSORS 1924, 50° boom, 1 20”, No. 2637. 1 American and 1—Insley. 
? > de i vd. bucket 1—Climax No. 2 jaw 1--7% ton Vierling, all steel stiff leg 
Portable SS ——. ag e l Moore_ Speed crane SPECIAL crusher, No 140, derrick with 125’ boom, 40’ mast, 
eae oa” “ew ad 86 ‘. oe. ~ boom i—Link Belt K-55 Dragline ' Cae as a. oe dia. bullwheel, for hook work 
, . . r cket 8 , - d la 1 s only 
BUCKETS l $vers Model 10 gas 1 Rm ve’ boom; 2 smooth type crush r DERRICKS (GUY) 
e eres . eagnre a crane No. 2004, 40’ yd. . ing rol's, size 42” 10 American, all steel guy derricks 
1—4 yd. Hayward Class ““G"’ clam ~ T” enained 1 rol’s, siz 2x with 385" aeeet. 100° enn orbtha 
shell. wom, % Vv« yucke Ss 4 ase poets 
34 Williams Blaw Knox, Owen clan 1—Osgood heavy duty dragline, ser. DERRICKS “te ae Sees ty or clam 
2 “ke 4 _ d types ( 2069 sire 2— 2 on, 8 >» ton 
4 = = = a l Industrial Brownhoist type CC, No 1—-25 ton Clyde, all steel stiff leg der i--Bedford 6 ton cap all steel guy 
5 ‘ty 9—Page 11 vd i—_Bl a 5071. 30° boom, %& yd. bucket. rick with 50° boom, 30° mast, legs derricks. with 90° mast, 80° boom, 
k ox 1 nt ? a . l tvers Bearcat crane, neodel 26, ser and sills in proportion, 12° dia with bullwheel, for hook work or 
canes : CARS No. 30474, half circle swing, % yd bullwheel, for hook work or clam clamshell LOADERS 
bucket shell operation . A 
Large lot including std. ga. ¢ and 1 Erie. ype B-2, ser. No. 3900 steam 1—15 ton Clyde, all steel stiff leg der : — ee 42-A 
12-yd. and 20-yd., 36-ga. 5-ya., crane, 40° boom, 1 yd. bucket. rick, 50° boom, duplicate of above ales moce: A. 
and 24-ga. 1%-yd. CRUSHERS 1-15 ton Dobbie, all steel stiff leg LOCOMOTIVES 
16—2-yd. 36-in. ga. Continental 2-way derrick, 100° boom, 50 mast, legs 2—Gasoline locomotives, from 20-ton 
wood body dump cars. i—-Symons size 1% coarse cone type and sills in proportion, 16 dia. to 2-ton, std. ga. 36” and 24” ga 
CRANES AND DRAGLINES alts Gi bullwheel. for hook work or clam 1—Porter steam saddle tank locomo 
1—Allis Chalmers size No. 6, style N; shell operation. tive, 24-ton, cyls. 12”x16”"; std. ga 
1 ag | a 501 , a ser openings 12”x44 * 1—15 ton Clyde, all steel, ‘‘A’’ frame No. 5093. 5 . it 
No. 1070, 45 00m, 4 ve mucket l Allis Chalmers size o 5 Gates barge derrick with 50° boom, 30° . 
1 Northwest model 104, ser. No. 2079 gyratory, No. 5331, cpenings 10”x38”. mast, 12’ dia. bullwheel, for hook SHOVELS 
45° boom, 1% yd. bucket. 2—MeCully No. 3 gyratory crushers. work or bucket operation. 1—-Lorain 75-B 1% yd. shovel No. 4891 
2— Northwest model 105, ser. Nos. 75¢ 1—18"x36" Farrel Bacon jaw crusher, 2— 10 ton steel stiff leg derricks, with with pull shovel attachment 
and 2053, 40’ boom, 1 vd. bucket size No. 12-B with 75 HP motor 80’ boom, 40’ mast, legs and sills, 1—Osgzood hvy duty ser. No, 2069, 
1—-Link-Belt model K-1 crane, shop No l—Climax No. 2% jaw crusher, 10”x 16’ dia. bullwheel 1 yd. gas. shovel 





PITTSBURGH—P. O 


| a atelals 


Box 933 


Federal 2000 





LOOKING FOR WORK 
AT YOUR QUARRY 


To put derailed 
cars and locomo- 
tives back on the 
track. Easily han- 
died by one man. 
Patented locking 
cam holds Rerailer 
in position. 





¢ Patent 
< : 
No. 1488103 


Anchor 


erailers 


Retracks wheels 
from both sides. 
Carry a pair on 
every locomotive, 
and you are al- 
ways prepared. 
They save you 
time, labor and 
money. 





EDELBLUTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Reynoldsville, Penna. 








Generator, 3 ph., 60 cy., 2300 volt. 


Diesel Power Plant 


1—750 HP Busch-Sulzer Diesel Oil Engine direct connected to 500 KW 
Complete with switchboard and electri- 


cal and mechanical auxiliary. 


» 


40 ton steel u/f flats. 200 
0—50 ton steel u/f flats. 75 
5—30 ton steel u/f flats. 


15-20 

20 ton 
20 ton 
30 ton 
40 ton 
50 ton 
booms 


Locomotive Cranes 


ton Link-Belt. 50 ft. boom 1—25 ton Baldwin. Std. Ga 
Ohio. 50 ft. boom. 1—32 ton American. Std. Ga 
trowning No. 8. 50 ft. boom 1—-40 ton Baldwin. Std. Ga 
Ohio. 50 ft. boom. 1—40 ton geared Heisler. Std. Ga 
Brownhoist. 60 f.. boom. 3—Vulean. 13x20 yds. Std. Ga 


Wrecker type crane. 50 ft. and 90 ft, 





SPECI 


Narrow Gauge Dump Cars 
Standard Gauge Dump Cars a 


RAILS 


Complete Stocks Carried at Principal Points Throughout the Country 


HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


122 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


ST. LOUIS e NEW YORK e SAN FRANCISCO e SEATTLE 


1—-18 ton gas-electric 


A L b4 
500 ALL-STEEL 50-TON BATTLESHIP HOPPER CARS 


30 ton steel u/f box cars 
30 ton steel u/f stock cars 
75—50 ton all-steel gons 


Saddle Tank Locomotives 


Std 





and Locomotives 
nd Switch Engines 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








FOR 








SALE 


Five Switching Locomotives as above 
Ready for Immediate delivery 
Quotations on Request 


RAILWAY ACCESSORIES COMPANY, Times Star Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Attractive price for quick sale 


16 


JAW: 


Mise. 
very 








GYRATORY: No 
with 80% 
slightly used 


N & D, Tel. No 
Kennedy 


ROLLS: 
conda Ty 


Superior 52x72 & 3x42 Buchanan, 
36x48 Blake, 24x72 Traylor, 24x36 Farrel & 
Worthington, 10x40 Good Roads, 9x36 & 15x36 
lowa, 8x20 Bakstad 3-jaw, & many smaller 

HAMMERMILLS Nos. 3, 5 & 9 Williams, 5040 


Dixie Mogul, 36x24 Jeffrey, and others 


CONE: 4 ft. Symons. 5% ft. Symons 
MILLS: Raymond 5-roll Low-Side Kennedy 3’x6’ 
Kall, Kent 34”°x7” and others, 
Miscellaneous Items 
CONVEYOR: 30”"x463’ with Merrick Auto. Seale 
CRUSHING PLANTS (Portable) Nos. 60 & 65 


Diamond and 300-W Pioneer Washing Plant 
CARS: 5 P 
DERRICKS: 


DRYER: 5’x36’ Bartlett & Snow, revolving 
DRAGLINE: Link-Belt K-55, Diesel, 75’ Bm 
DRAG SCRAPER UNITS: 1 Yd. complete 


PUMP: 10” 
SLACKLINE 1% Yd 


7229 Rogers Avenue 


CRUSHERS 


30 (30") Kennedy 4é2” 

brand new parts. 36” Superior 
20” Superior McCully 

Nos. 12, 10, 9, 8, 7%. 6, 5 

5 & 6 Traylor 1 

McCully, 7” Newhouse, 

Symons 36” Disc 

, 40x15, 52x24 Allis-Chalmers Ana 

Also 26x20 Diamond & others 


McCully 
McCully, 
reduced to 
3 Gates K, 
Reduction 
37 & 49 


» 4, 
oT 


6 & 10” Nos 





84x66 


4&5 Yd. 36” Ga 
4 complete for 


Koppel & Western 
bucket handling. 


_38& 

Dredging 
Hoist, complete 

dismantled available at 


AMSCO ty. M 
Elect 
items in plants being 
low prices 


ALEX T. MCLEOD 
CHICAGO 





May, 1937 
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OLD HICKORY BRAND 
CARBON PAPERS 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


Makes a lasting impression’ 


Quest Manufacturing Co. 
536 S. Clark St. 


10x18 Reliance Fine Crusher, Like New. 

Gyratory Crushers 5K, 6K, 8K Allis Chalmers, 12” 

Traylor Bulldog. 

Jaw Crushers 6x20 Sturtevant & Farrel—Others up 

to 66x84. 

Crushing Rolls 54x20, 42x24, 42x16, 36x16, 30x14, 
24x14. 


Gruendler XXB Mill with Air Sepa ator 

No. 32 Raymond Imp. with Air parator. 

Rotary Dryers 44”x25’0", 5’9” ” £°6"x30'0". 

2—4’x10’—2 deck Robins Gyrex Screens. 

% and 1% yd. Marion A.C. Electric Shovels. 

Tube Mills 8’x26’, 54’x20’ and 5’x22’. 

Austin Trencher, Style 100. 

Galion EZ lift Motor Grader. 

Crushing Plant, Vortable, Aurora No. 1, 10x16 
Crusher, elev. and screen, with or without 20HP 
steam engine. 

No. 300W Pioneer Screening, Crushing & Washing 
Plant. 

60 ft. Guy Derrick with Gas Hoist. 






SLIP RING MOTORS 
40 HP. 900 RPM. 3/60/440 volt General Elec. 
50 HP. 900 RPM. 3/60/2300 volt Western Elec. 
75 HP. 900 RPM. 3/60/220 volt Westinghouse 
100 HP. 720 RPM. 3/60/220 volt Westinghouse 
400 HP. 600 RPM. 3/60/440 volt General Elec. 

AC GENERATORS 
37 KVA. 1800, 3/60/220 Ideal—belted exciter. 
50 KVA. 1200, 3/60/220 Bullock—dir. con. exciter 
100 KW. 600, 3/60/440 Western Electric 

AIR COMPRESSOR 
599 CFM. 16 & 10x14 Ingersoll-Rand two stage 

OIL ENGINE 
10 HP. 450 RPM. Fairbanks-Morse style H 
GASOLINE GENERATOR 

6 KW. 110 Volt DC generator—12 HP. LeRoie 


engine 
STEAM GENERATOR 
312 KVA. a ara volt Allis-Chalmers Corliss 
Lg ewe PUMPS 
114” 240 GPa. “O08 Pa banks-Morse motor driven 
5” 1000 GPM. 170 Pe 2 stage belted type 




















Milwaukee CHICAGO New York TIDEWATER EQUIPMENT & MACHINERY CORPORATION ROCKFORD ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
875 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 726 South Wyman St. Rockford, Illinois 
Ss 3-deck 3’x8’ Vibrating Screen. 
Hummer Elec. Vibr. Screens, 1 & 2 deck. G R E G O aa y 
or Motor Generator, GK¥A, 15 eycle. BARGAINS IN AIR EQUIPMENT 
( yor Idlers & Pulleys, 16” to 30” Belt. 1—Sullivan 110’ Compressor $14628 on 4 
I gh Idlers, ball-bearing, for 22” Belt. H | = G R A D E ad Wn WUE oo odes 050 <0 ke i ae 
Belt Conveyor Trippers, from 16” to 30”. 1—Sullivan 160’ Compressor ~ 
( Belt Elevator, 60’ high, 36” Buckets. R t K U | LT gre Re cen enseate pt aes 5 aR 
Clamshell Material Buckets, 1% to 2 yards. e 1—Sullivan 220’ Compressor 
jeffrey Comb. Jaw Crusher & Hammermill. Steel wheels .........seeeecescerereesees 
Jaw Crusher, 42”x40”, type E. nas Meters, 1—Sullivan 220’ Compressor 
K edy 37 Gyratory Crusher, 50 HP syn. umps, GUND wakes soiucde veasbeeawdses as “t* 
Acme 10"x42” Jaw Crusher. Alr Compressors Big 1—Sullivan 220’ Compressor $13796 on 4 
Centrif Elec. Pump, 500 GPM, 300’ Head. We B ins. All Stendard steel wheels, with clutch........... . 750.00 
( is Centrif. Electric Pump, 1000 GPM. Mak —Ingersoll-Rand 310’ Portable Compressor 
F-M Centr. Belted Pump, 375 g., 77’ Head. @ Sell — SPP-69370 on 4 steel wheels.......... - 500.00 
Morris 8” standard Dredge Pump, no power. The machines are in good operating condition, ready 
Filling & Weighing Machine % HP elec. e Buy Always Dependeble to go to work. We offer them a sacrifice prices for 
ston 50 HP Loco. Boiler, 125 Ib. skids. e Rent Economical quick sale, subject to prior disposition and your in 
isoline Locomotives ca ~¥ & 6 ton. e Repair e spection 
dy 2-drum Hoist, 25 HP slipring motor. Money-Back Guarantee 
2-drum Hoist, 15 HP LeRoi Gas Eng. * Exchange ° e oO. B. AVERY COMPANY 
ene Connors Soar. We0' | | @ All Makes | GREGORY ELEC. CO. | | 1225 Mackting Ave. St. Louls, Mo 
G. A. Unverzagt, 15 Park Row, New York City e and Sizes 1603 S. Lincoln St., Chicago Phone—Hiland 1810 

















FOR SALE 


rd Gauge 10x16 Steam Locomotives 
th Gasoline Locomotive 5-ton standard gauge 
andard Gauge Flat ¢ 
onaild -way with Flor "10x12 Engine. 
Ft Ingersoll Rand Electric 7 mn com- 
‘ vitl stor. 
Return Tubular 160 hp boiler. 


J. LEOPOLD & COMPANY, INC. 
60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 
SCREENING PLANT WITH HOPPERS 


Heavy Steel Structure 25’x58’x70’ high 

Shaker Screens 5 high—2%” to 4” screens 
With distribution chutes to:— 

6—Wood Lined Hoppers. 

Equipped for both truck and car loading. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Railway Exchange Chicago, III. 


176’—250’—-360’—1000’—1560" Air Compressors, 
belted and motor drive. 
%, 1, 1%, 2-yd., 1 and 2 line buckets. 
1000’—3’ high pressure hose with fittings. 
Send for our latest catalogue describing complete 
Quarry and Contractor's Equipment. 
T. B. MAC CABE CO. 
3701 No. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








LIQUIDATING 


pe B Combination Shovel & Crane—40’ lattice 
) good operating condition. 
x Te m,36” ga. gasoline loco.,geared No.2667. 
! No. 75 = ton gasoline tractor No. 
new—$750 
> Dum Ske leton Hoist, cut gears, No. 
, s 10x12. 
8 wheel loco. crane, 22 ton, 50’ boom,D.D. Cheap. 
combination shovel & dragline, 4000 
Dargain. 
rerry No. 6 Hammer........... ass 50.00 
: wood two line 40 cu. ft. concrete buckets. 
R. H. BOYER, 303 Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOISTS STEAM 


1—Mead-Morrison 8%x10 double drum, with 
ASME boiler. 

2—Mead-Morrison 7 x10 double drum, with ASME 
boiler. 

1—-Mead-Morrison 3 drum, 9x10, skeleton, with 
separate swinger, banked lever control. 


R. P. Walsh Equipment Company 
827 E. 9th Street 





FOR SALE 


Oil Engines, Generators, Crushers, 
Contractors Equipment. 


J. D. ANDERSON MACHINERY CoO. 
5516 Maple Street St. Louis, Mo. 








REAL BARGAINS 


foore Speeder Shovel—4 yrs. old. 
yd. Page Dragline Buckets. 
New Diesel Electric Hoist. 
ed Steam Locomotives—9-75 tons. 
rators and Motor Generator Sets. 
DD Electric Driven Hoisting Engines. 
; 2200 volt Syn. Motor. 
By isch Sulzer Diesel Generator Set. 
ASK FOR BULLETIN NO. 28 


MID-CONTINENT Saerneny co. 
) Eastgate Phone Pa. 2290 St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE 


1—10” Steel hull o—. seep with ex- 
ception of power—$5,000.00. 

1—Switcher type locomotive for gravel plant 
or similar work—$1,000.00. 

1—1% cu. yd. clam shell Sucket—$250. 00. 


Mississippi Sand & Gravel Co., Inc. 
KOLOLA SPRINGS, MISSISSIPPI 





SCALES 


FAIRBANK — HOWE — COLUMBIA 
Rebuilt Scales — Guaranteed 
General Repairing 
COLUMBIA SCALE CO. 
2439 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








FOR SALE 


Koehring, High Lift, % yard Gas Shovel. 
Recently overhauled. Brand new engine. 
Now operating. Price $3,200.00. 


VICTOR OOLITIC STONE CO. 


Bloomington Indiana 


COMPRESSOR 


600’ Ingersoll Rand Two Stage. Good as 
new. Complete with 100 HP., G.E. Slip 
Ring 30/60 440 v. Motor and Equipment. 
Large Air Receiver. Inspection on founda- 
tion. Price: $2,000.00 f.0o.b. Rochester, N. Y. 


FALK MACHINERY AND SUPPLY CO. 
18 Ward St. Rochester, N. Y. 








‘ Y > “J 
CRUSHERS 
ELEVATORS AND SCREENS 
1—36x42 FARREL 29-B Jaw Crusher. 
1—24x36 FARREL 14-B Jaw Crusher. 
Champion Ja@w Crushers — Nos, 4, 4%, 

5 and 6 
JOHNSON AND HOEHLER, INC. 
Lansdowne, Penna. 








BARGAINS 


6 yd. full revolve gasoline 
awler Shovels—overhauled and 
th crane booms if required. 
IM MEDIATE SHIPMENT. 


RENTAL SERVICE CO. Inc. 
20th & Venango Sts, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














BARGAIN COMPRESSORS FOR SALE 


160 ft. Gardne:-Denver 
160 ft. Ingersoll-Rand 
160 ft. O. K. Clutch & Machine Co. 


H. B. FULLER EQUIPHENT co. 
4836 Euclid Ave. leveland, Ohio 








Advertise Your 


“Wants” and 
Surplus Equipment 
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AIR COMPRESSORS 
110, 220 & 310 Ft. I.R. Portables. 
4—220 ft. I.R. Portable Diesels 
5 ft. I.R. 12x10 Class ER1, pied. 
2—540 ft. I.Rs 14x12 Class ER1, Bit 
676 ft. I.R. XCB_15x914x12, Belted. 
2—676 ft. Chgo. Pneu. Benz Diesels. 


CRANES & SHOVELS 


15 ton Northwest Class M, 50 ft. Boom. 
18 ton P&H Class 700 Crane 

1% at ety Diesel Shove 

™% y 1% yd. earn Elec. Shovels. 
1% hy Sierten 37 Steam 

2 Erie B2 1 yd. Steam i 

25 ton Browning Locomotive Crane. 


HOISTING ENGINES 











Bucyrus-Erie 


SHOVELS 
120-B Electric 4-yd. 


New 1935 


General one-half yard capacity gas. 


Northwest Model 105 


Byers % yard 


i 


ty 40’ boom, one yard clamshell. 


capacity with 


shovel attachments and back hoe. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


3—Heisler 42 ton and 63 ton standard gauge 


capacity, 


Crane, one yard capac- 


crane boom, 


CONSOLIDATER 


GOOD USED EQUIPMENT 


4—4’x8’ Allis-Chalmers Screens, 2-deck, Tex- 


rope drive. 


2—3’x6’ Niagara Screens, 2-deck, Texrope 
drive. 
2—12x36”, 3’x5’ Jigger Screens, 2-deck. 


1—4’x12’ Telsmith, 

8—Tyler Hummer Screens 3x5’ 
types 31, 37, 39, 33, 60. 

2—Tyler V-32 Vibrators. 

2—3’x6’, 4’x5’ Sturtevant M.V. 
deck. 


l-deck, with motor. 


» 4x5", 4x7’; 


Screens, 2- 


1—-24”x36” Allis-Chalmers Jaw Crusher. 
1—-42”x48” Traylor UNUSED Jaw Crusher. 
1—30”"x42” Buchanan, Type C, sectional 
1—42”x60” Bacon Farrel Crusher. 


Allis-Chalmers McCully Crushers 
Allis-Chalmers Superior McCully 


-6" & 10” 
3—20”, 36” 
Crushers. 
1—18x16” Pennsylvania Single Roll Crusher. 
1—24x24” Jeffrey Single Roll Crusher. 
3—30x16”, 20x14” Sturtevant Crushing Rolls 
5—-Sturtevant Rotary Fine Crushers; Nos. 0, 1, 
1%, 2 


3—Raymond Roller Mills, 3 and 
side ; 5-roll low side 
4—Raymond Pulverizers; No. 


5-roll, high 


0000, No. 00, 


No. 1, No. 3 
5—Raymond Imp Mills; Nos. 3, 32, 45, 50, 55. 
3— 5’, 10’ Sturtevant Air Separators 
2- 30” Gayco Air Separators. 


8 Hardinge Iron Lined Ball 
414’'x16”", 6'’x22” ; 

1—6’x22” Hardinge Silex Lined Pebble Mill; 
also 8’x30” and 8’x72” unlined mills. 

1—7’'6”"x5’ Unlined Pebble Mill. 

1—No. 32 Marcy Ball Mill 

2—6’x12’ Hardinge Iron Lined Rod Mills 


Mills; 3’x8", 


§’x22”, 8’x30 


4—5’x26’, 6’x35’, 6’x45’ Class ‘‘A’’ Double 
Shell Ruggles-Coles Direct Heat Rotary 
Dryers. 

10—Direct Heat Rotary Dryers; 3x30’, 4x30’, 
5x50’, 6x45’, 6x50’, 6x60’, 8x60’. 

8—Rotary Kilns; 6x60’, 8x110’, 8x125’, 8'6” & 
9'6"x150’. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
17-19 Park Row - - - + New York, N. Y. 
Plant and Shops at Newark, N. J., cover 
8 acres of ground. 














¢ 9” re € 
40 HP Lambert Double Drum, Electric. and 42 , rouse 1933. 
75 HP Sauerman Gas Scraper. 1—Vulcan 35 ton steam, air brakes 42” gauge 
30.50 HP —— Elec. D.D. & Swinger. 1932 
7x10, 8x12x10x12 Steam Hoists. Lie . 
LocomoTivas 1—Vulcan 24 ton air brakes 42” gauge 1932. 
~ . y : 9° . ¢ ste ar < 29 
40 ton Baldwin Std. Ga. Saddle Tank. 1—Vulcan 25 ton steam standard gauge 1932. 
a” ton — aukee Gas, Std. Ga. 9 y *< 9 stes 26" os ve 
12 & ton Vulcan, 36 in. ga. Gas 4 as an 21 ton steam 36 gauge. nee 
3-5 & ton Plymouth, 36 in. ga. Gas 1 fancha storage battery, 6 ton 36” gauge. 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES CARS 
3— T« G Ce . ‘Oo ° ecr 
a Hg | Ton Mane og A ng yy 10—10 yard and 8—12 yard _all steel 36 
4i—5 to 8 Ton Whitcomb 36 ga. S. Battery 1uge Western air dump, air brakes, drop 
CONVEYOR EQUIPMENT type doors, built 1933. 
500 ft. 24 in., 5 ply Belt. 6—30 ‘ark all-steel ai sts ‘ 
750 ff. 18 im, 4 oly Delt. ) ¢ yd Clark all steel air dump, standard 
18 in., 24 in., 30 in., 36 in. Idlers gauge, drop type doors. 
50 ft. Portable 22 in. conveyor. 10—4 yard Western 36” gauge two-way hand 
DUMP CARS ' 1° orfrs 
7 Koppel, 3 yd. V, 36 in. ga dump, steel unde rframe. 
28 Koppel, 134 yd. V, 36 in. ga. BOILER 
i] « > 1% y 1. ga. r * + * 
46 Koppel, 1 & pe Eg Fae Than Roe ‘ 1—New 40 H.P. Locomotive type, National 
ar c 7 
2 American 15 ton, 100 ft. Stiff Leg. Board 190 Ibs. pressure, NEW. 
3 Terry, 90 ft. Boom, Guy Type. BUCKETS 
PORTABLE TRACK ; ar . ' 
50 Mies $0 Tt i oe 1 ay three yd. orange peel. 
3000 ft. 30 Ib.) 36 in: ga. 1 law-Knox 3 yd. clamshell for dredge 
Jaw causuers work. 
9x16 Champion Stee "late Frame. ‘ > ,ee 
8x16 Western and Elevator on Wheels. COMPRESSOR 
5x10 and 9x16 Sturtevant. 1—Ingersoll Rand Motor Compressor, multi- 
15x24 Universal. cylinder, 2 stage air cooled 50 H.P. G.E. 
lor, late type. Motor attached 284 cubic feet @ 100 Ibs. 
ae see Complete. 
. ngland, 7 a > 
36x10 ferrell, Pe. B. nB PUMPS 
18x36 and 24x36 arre 9 ‘ea >} we j 75 
14x36 and 16x10 Acme Steel Frame. 2—Centrifugal with 75 and 100 H.P. A.C. 
24x36 Worthington Superior. motors direct coupled, capacity 1000 
48x72 Buchanan type C 7 p.m @ 180 & 225 ft 
GYRATORY & CONE CRUSHERS ~ ~~ 
7 Inch Newhouse & 60 HP Motor. CLASSIFIERS 
18-24-36-48 Symons Disc Type . —o wale leaccifiare 7 
Aston No. S-with Tz Bend. 1-—Dorr-Duplex rake and bowl classifiers with 
No. 3 Austin, 81x24 opening. or without 18’ Dia. Bowl. 
N 5 Telsmith. . 'e 2 
36, Ine n “Superior McCu ae CRUSHERS 
8 In. and 10 In oot ully. eli: "ef tea ig , she "oan ‘ 
No. 6 Traylor, 12 Inch Opening. 1—Reli ance ull steel jaw crush r 14”x24” with 
No and 49 Kennedy. or without bucket elevators. 
2 n No. 5. To i “ A e 
oo Bem Fas. «. 5.6. 74 2 8 1--Telsmith| Reduction crusher, 32-B 
ROLLS & PULVERIZERS Steel 5” opening. ; 
24x26 Link Belt coal crusher KILNS OR DRYERS 
f No. her—Pul 9__9° at y = 
42 Ine on Pitter Tenign Bulverizers 27’ dia. by 60 ft. complete. New condition. 
No. 3 illiams Helix Seal Impact Mill. ~ - hal 
Raymond No. 0 Pulverizer. ai - DREDGE : 
American No. 36 Hammermill. 1—6” go ne portable all steel with cutter, 
36x16 Kennedy Double Rolls spuds, ete 
36x16 Worthington Single mollis. 8] a , <a 
34x20 Jeffrey Double Roll 1—-10 Electric portable sand and gravel 
36x16 Traylor Rolls. dredge 
SCREENS _ -CRrinw 
6 Hummer 4x 1 & 2 Deck ae S¢ REEN 
4x8 Allis chaithers. 2 Deck 1—Niagara 3 deck 3’x5’ with 5 H.P. A.C. 
xO mme Deck. 
70x102 Traylor FB4. 2 2 Deck motor V-Belt drive. 
2 Rotex 20x87, 3 De fl 
2 Universal, 3x8, Singie Deck. . , 7 HOIsT i 
SAND PLANT 1—-Sullivan Electric for drag scraper or sluic- 
1 Pioneer Model 300W Portable. ing, Double drum 60 H.P. A.C. motor. 
COMPLETE PLANTS BOUGHT & SOLD . 
R. C. Stanhope, Inc A. 5. O'NEILL 
' ° Lansdowne Theatre Bidg., Lansdowne, 
. : : : , orcuntyggpees, J 
875 Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. Philadelphia Phones: Madison 7578—7579 
SPECIALS FOR SALE 7” Newhouse Crusher with 60 HP AC Motor. 
13”, 16%, 20” & 36” McCully Gyratory 
" ‘ 2 : ‘. Js , C } ° 
oe a <a iy yard No. 0 Raymond Automatic Pulverizer. 
P&H Model 300-B crawler type combination shovel No. 3 Williams Helix Seal Impact Mill. 
ena Conaees: Bape, Shona Engine; % yard shovel; % yd. Northwest Electric Shovel. 
ya rag; r om; new 1935. 2 7 r . Te aid 
Brownhoist 20 ton capacity eight wheel type loco Lee & 1 yd. Northwest Gaso. Cranes. 
motive crane; 50’ boom, % & 1 yd. Clamshell & Dragline Bucket 


Eight 12 yard Western automatic air dump cars; 
vertical cylinders; steel draft sills 

Ten 6 yard Western standard gauge hand dump cars; 
steel draft sills, 

Three 27 ton American four driver saddle tank steam 
locomotives. 

Baldwin 80 ton 6 wheel switching type locomotive; 
cylinders 22”x26”; 37,600 lbs. tractive power; new 
1922. 

HAVE CONSIDERABLE OTHER EQUIPMENT IN 
STOCK REBUILT READY FOR DELIVERY 


Southern Iron and Equipment Co. 
PLANT & GEN. OFFICES, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


25 ton American 8 wheel Loco. Crane. 
30, 


40 ft 


9- 
41 


25 


6’ 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 


501 


“Try Us Always—When Buying or Selling’’ 


220 ft. 


100, 150, 300, 360 HP Diesel Engines. 
—1 yd. Crane. 


Boom for Koehring %4 
Sullivan Portable Compressors 


Sullivan Motor Driven 2 stage Compr. 
100 HP Sullivan Diesel Driven Air Compr. 


2 yd. 24” ga. Steel Dump Cars. 


Locust St. St. Louis, 

















Jaw Crushers—-4”x8” up to 66”x84” 


Crushing Rolls--16”x10”" up to 54”x24”—Gyra- 
tory Crushers 

Ring Roll Mills—No. 0 and No. 1. 

Swing Hammer Mill. 

Rotary Fine Crushers—No. 1, No. 0. 

Direct Heat Rotary Dryers—3%'x25’, 4'x30', 


5’x30’, 514’x40’, 6’x50’, 7’x50’ and 8’x50’ 
Semi-indirect heat Dryers—4’x30’, 41%’x26’, 
5’x30’ and 814’x75’. 
Cement Kilns—3’ up to 8’ diameter. 
Hardinge—Marcy & Fuller-Lehigh Mills 
Raymond Mills—No. 00, No. 0 and No. 1 and 
No. 5 roll 
Tube—Rod and Ball Mills—3’ to 8’ diameter 
Vibrating Screens—Air Separators. 
New Dryers designed and built for all pur- 


poses. 
W. P. HEINEKEN 
95 Liberty St., N. Y. Tel.: Barclay 7-7298 








Bucyrus-Erie Crawler DIESEL 
Shovel and Dragline, 1 yd. dipper and 1 yd. 
exten- 
sion; just overhauled and ready for ship- 


Speeder 
General- 
G 
Fundum—New % yd. 


I 


’ragline Bucket, 40’ Boom with 5’ 


ment 


c 
ot 
a 


2,000 feet 9” 
Se” 
2—Barnes Triplex Road Pumps, first class. 

Finishers, Subgraders, Rollers, Pipe, Crushers, 


I 


The T. J. Lane Company 


Springfield 


er. Gasoline on crawlers. 


ias. Crawler 30’ Crane Boom. 
Crawler, 


omplete, $2,650.00. 


e Pavers—Two 27 E complete with Boom 


nd Buckets. 
Base. 
3arber-Greene and Haiss Loaders. 


We have all kinds of equipment, 
let us know what you want. 


Combination 


% yard Shovel complete, in good or- 
% yd. Combination Shovel and Crane. 


Gas Shovels, 


Centrifugal Pumps 


2500 G.P.M. DeLaval Type 10, 159’, 


75-Ibes 


10”, S. Stage, D. Suction, dir. conn. to 150 
H.P. West. Synch., 1750 R.P.M. 4000/2300 
Volts, 3 ph. 60 cy. with control. 


2100 G.P.M. Worthington Pump, Size 8-CL 
BS, 130’ head, coupled to 100 H.P. A.C. 
motor, 220 V. 1160 R.P.M., 60 cye. 
3500 G.P.M. DeLaval Type 150 M.P. 10” 
130.5 Head, coupled to 150 H.P. A.C. Motor, 


2300 V. 1800 R.P.M. 3 ph. 60 eye., with 
control, 

A. C. Motors 

3 Ph. 60 Cy. 

H.P. Make Type Volts Speed 
850 G. E. Synch, 2300/440 720 
500 G. E. Synch. 440 1200 
450 West. Synch. 440 257 
450 West. $1.Rg. 2300 75/700 
400 G. E. S$1.Rg. 2300/550 390 
400 West. $1. Rg. 2300/550 290 
400 West. $1.Re. 2300 514 
400 G. E. 91. Rg. 2300 885 
300 = =6A1. Ch $1. Rg. 2300/550 585 


250 G. E. $1. Re. 
250 West. $1. Re. 
250 F. Morse S1. Reg. 


4000/2300 257 
440/220 BRS 
2300/550 1200 


225 El. Machy. Synch. 4150/2300 450 
220 G. E. Synch. 2300 900 
200 West. Synch. 400 514 
200 West. Synch. 2300-550 1800 
200 West. 81. Re. 2300 870 
200 West. $1. Reg. 440/220 900 
150 West. Synch. 4000/2300 1800 


BELYEA CO., INC. 








Road Forms with 8” Base and 


Ohio 








153 W. 18th St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Immediate shipment, 100,000 feet of 20-lb. 


portable track. Also, all sections light and 
heavy relaying rails, spikes, bolts, frogs and 


switches. 
M. K. FRANK 


480 Lexington Ave. 450 Fourth Avenue 
New York City Pittsburgh, Penna. 





May, 1937 
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JG) section 





shers Gyr. 42-36-8-6 Jaw 42x30 c. 
5’x8'7''—Kiln 80’x7’—Hard. ill 8’x22"”. 
42’’ ga. 4 ton trolley 36” ga. - ton Shay. 
S.G. Diesel 23 ton—Gas poate 60 ton. 
els—Diesel 314 yd.—steam d.—elec. 2 yd. 
me Page 31 we - Hy yd.—Bucy. 5 yd. 
s—K&J 20 and 16 yd. steel air dumps. 
generators 3—200 KW. 1—100 KW Dc. 


A. V. KONSBERG 


itt W. Jackson Bivd. - - Chicago 


FOR SALE—A GOOD TIME TO BUY 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. for sale 
at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. All fully 
guaranteed. rite for List and Prices. 
V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 








FOR SALE 


Approximately 2,000 new, but slight- 

usty, steel ties, for 32” track 
gauge, most with clamp bolts. Price 
$40.00 per net ton f. o. b. North Ala- 
bama Address Box 502, Pit and 
Quarry Publications, 538 S. Clark 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE 


20 ton Std. Ga. American Sad. Tank Steam Loco. 
25 ton Browning Locomotive Cranes. 

50-B Bucyrus Steam Shovel. 

50-B Bucyrus Diesel Dragline. 


Dump Cars, Locomotives, Shovels, Draglines. 


CLAPP, RILEY & HALL EQUIPMENT CO. 
14 N. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 


— i to 


Royal E. Burnham 


Attorney at Law 
. 
Patent and Trade-Mark 
Causes 
7 


511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








SHOVELS STEAM 


2—i%q yd. OSGOOD 
CATERPILLAR SHOVELS 
Guaranteed Shop Reconditioned 

ANY DEMONSTRATION 
PRICED RIGHT TO MOVE — 
R. P. Walsh Equipment Comgeny 
E. 9th Street, N.Y. C 


FOR SALE 
1—Whitcomb 6-ton locomotive. 
4—Koppel V-shape 142-yard cars. 

For 24” gauze. 


HOISTING MACHINERY CO. 
30 Church Street New York, N. Y. 
Cortland 7-1992 


WE LOOK INTO THE 
EARTH 


using Diamond Core Drills 
- drill for Limestone, Gyp- 
sum, Talc. Fire Clay. Coal, 
and all other minerals. 
— DRILLING CO. 
Contractors 
Pitts urgh, Pa. 











FOR SALE 


Piymouth, gasoline-engine-driven, Locomo- 
andard gauge, M.C.B. equipment, excellent 
I Now in our warehouse. Inspection in- 
Bargain price. 
Brown-Bevis Equipment Company 
4900 Santa Fe Ave. 


Les Angeles, California 


FOR SALE 


2—2.5 KW Gas driven elec. generators. 125 volts. 
2—1 h.p. Toledo Power drives, 115 volts. 

3—8” cap. Toledo adj. pipe threading devices. 

1—4” cap. Toledo adj. pipe threading devices. 

1—6” Merril pipe threading machine. 
20—No. 21/9 Milburn carbide ligh's 8000 cand'e powe -. 
1—2 gun, elec Vilbiss spray painting outfit 
2—10-12 ton steel stiff leg derricks. 90 ft. ‘boom, 

74’. 


7 


75’ and 81’ steel lattice booms. 


E. West & Co. 22 Main St. Toledo, Ohio 












J. C. HOFFMAN, Pres. L. H. HOFFMAN, Treas. 


, DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
HOFFMAN BROS. DRILLING COMPANY 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 

We drill for any mineral. We have more than forty 


steam, electric and gasoline drills, adapted for any 
job Satisfactory cores guaranteed. Our prices are 






right. 
Established 1902 - - - - ~ Telephone No. 382 








FOR SALE 


( ne Locomotive. 12 ton, Vulcan, Std. 
: Attractive price. 
The Industrial Equipment Corp. 


P. 0. Box 1647, Warehouse: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Carnegie, Pa. 


CHIEF ENGINEER AND TECHNICAL AD- 
VISOR of prominent cement company for 20 years 
available for new connection. Designer and builder 
of notable American cement mills, with a record 
of increasing operating effi:iency and lowering pro- 
duction costs. An authority on cement chemistry 
and modern production methods and control. In- 
terview may be arranged by addressing Box 504, 
Pit and Quarry Publications, 538 8S. Clark St., 
Chicago, II. 








WANTED 


Jaw type crusher, force feed, size 8x16, 8x20, or 
8x24. Several 16 or 18 inch belt conveyors. Small 
vibrating screen. Give full description and price. 


Edward B. Cooper 


Box 131 Hannibal, Missouri 








FOR SALE 


Ingersoll-Rand Portable Air Com- 
pressors, sizes from 105 to 315. 


WESTERN CONTRACTORS SUPPLY CO. 
3145 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED 


Cement Mill Superintendent: Experienced, to super- 
in‘'end some changes in our plant prior to our re- 
suming operations. Position permanent to capable 
man. Salary in accord with like positions in Lehigh 
Valley. Applications will be treated with the utmost 
confidence. 


Vulcanite Portland Cement Co. 
Albert Moyer, President, 230 Park Ave., New Ycrk 








WANTED 


Used forms for manufacturing 
sewer tile up to 60 inches. 


DANIEL J. MAHONEY 
1221 S. Capitol St. Pekin, Illinois 








FOR SALE 


14 Bucyrus Dragline with Page Bucket 

Fairbanks Heavy Duty R. Track Seale 

ng and electrical equipment and other sand 
juipment. 


CARROLL BROS. INC. 


488 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED 


1—1% c.y. shovel, prefer either late model North- 
west or Lorain. 
1m —— 15”x36”, prefer Pioneer, Universal 
Pp 
1—Roll crusher, 40”x20”, prefer Pioneer, Universal 
© Cedar Rapids 


1220 or 330 cu.ft. portable air compressor, gaso- 
es engine driven, prefer Ingersoll-Rand or Sul- 
ivan. 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Box 380 Denton, Texas 








WANTED 


Automatic Rock box for 6 or 8 
inch pump. 

RALPH A. SANDY GRAVEL CO. 
MARTINSVILLE, INDIANA 








FOR SALE 
\llis Chalmers crusher in good running 


LF 2200 volt Motor. 
H.1 0) volt Mo‘or. 
ity electric hoist. 
Cavetown, Washington County, Maryland. 
HESS STONE & SUPPLY CO 


WIRE ROPE and CABLE 


For ae 9 nee ae Haulage, etc. 
All sizes %” to 1” Carried in Sto: k 
Ask for Aauaatiee Price List 


DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
233 Broadway, New York City 
534 First Av. S., Secttle, Wash. 





FOR SALE 


Ten inch Amsco Pump, 4x6 double 
deck vibrating screen 1,000 ft. in- 
sulated cable for 250 H.P. current. 
Address Box No. 506, Pit and Quarry 
Publications, 538 S. Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 








Waynesboro Pennsylvania 

REBUILT SfoxS 
MOTORS 

Over 10,000 items in stock for immediate 


de- 
livery—Rochester, N. Y., or Toledo, Ohio, 
shipment. Rebuilt ougpment sold with stand- 
ard new guarantee. We buy used equipment 
-85 and 60 cycle—eend us your efferings 


BERGER BROS. SE ECTRIC 


1246 UNIVERSITY AVE., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Phone Monroe 2094 


RAILS “il Ten or 1000” 
NEW RAILS—5000 tons—All Sections—aAll Sizes. 
= RAILS—25,000 tons—All Sections—All 

practically as good as New. 
ACCESSORIES Brary Track Accessory carried in 
stock—Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, Frogs, 
Switches, Tie Pla 
Buy from One Source—Save Time and Money. 
"Phone, Write or Wire. 
L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Yard Cranes; gas or elec. Cat. 4% & 1 yd. Bargs 
Sauerman 1 yd. Scraper Hoist. Others % to 5 yds. 
Crushers & Hammermills—4’ & 2’ Cones. x16 
9x36—24x36—30x42—36x48—66x86 Jaw. No. 4 
Williams Jumbo. 

Bucket Loaders—Haiss, Barber-Greene & Link-Belt 
Link-Belt 1% & 2 yd. Diesel Shovels —cranes—drags. 
Marion Electric Cat. Shovels 14 & 1% yd. 

Shovel & Trench Hoe Attachments, % yd. & larger. 
Erie B % yd. Steam Cat. Shovel. Bargain price. 


James Wood, 53 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 








FOR SALE 


500 ft. 6 in. Spiral pipe—part new 
ind remainder used very little. 

250 ft. of 8 in. pipe—part spiral and 
part riveted. 

BARELTON WASHED SAND & ee co. 


Warsaw Minois 








FOR SALE 


1—50 ton American locomotive, saddle tank, stand- 
ard gauge. 

1—100 C. Bucyrus steam shovel, railroad type, to 
be sold as a whole or as parts. 

1—60’’x24’ revolying screen. 

1—40’’x20’ revolving screen. 

1—100 H.P. Westinghouse slip ring electric motor, 
695 R.P.M. 

NN ALLEN SLAG COMPANY 





PE 
B. and B. Building - - - Allentown, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


About 2,000,000 cu. yd. of tested and approved 
gravel and sand in east central Mississippi for 
$50,000. I want a partner. 


Address Box 408, Pit and Quarry 








Publications, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
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FOR SALE 


72 Ton American six wheel switch- 
ing locomotive with separate 
tender, 20x26” cylinders. 

63 Ton Porter six wheel switching 
locomotive with separate tender, 
19x26” cylinders. 

62 Ton Baldwin six wheel switch- 
ing locomotive with separate 
tender, 19x22” cylinders. 

66 Ton Baldwin six wheel switch- 
ing locomotive with separate 
tender, 19x26” cylinders. 

50 Ton Davenport six wheel switch- 
ing locomotive with separate 
tender, 17x24” cylinders. 

35 Ton Baldwin four wheel switch- 
ing locomotive with separate 
tender, 15x24” cylinders. 
Complete Stock List on Request 


BIRMINGHAM RAIL & LOCOMOTIVE 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


1—Butler storage bin 220 yds. with weight batchers. 
1—Butler bin, 3 compts., 100 yds., weigh batchers. 
1—Batcher plant, Butler 125 yds., 3 compts., with 
weigh batch meters, cement bin, screw con- 
veyor, etc. 
1—Northwest No. 7 gas crane, 1% yds. cap. 70’ 
boom. 
1—Lima comb. 1% yd. shovel, 55’ crane boom. 
1—Loraine comb. 1% 7“ shovel and crane. 
1—Loraine gas o— 
1—Byers gas 1 yd. del 100 shovel and crane. 
2—Osgood heavy 3. steam, 1% yd. shovels. 
1—Browning truck crane on Mack truck. 
2—Locomotives, gas, 20 tons, 36” ga. Whitcomb. 
1—Locomotive, gas, 20 tons, 36” ga. Vulcan. 
1—Locomotive, gas, 4% tons, 36” ga. Vulcan. 
25—Cars, 5 yards, two way dumps, all ga. 
10—Cars, 2 yds., steel V dump, 36” 

Conveyor belt systems, 20”, 22”, 30” complete. 
50—Rock drills, DCR-23, X59, X49, S70, others. 
10—Concrete breakers, pneumatic, 

a pneumatic carving tools, BL, CL, 

1—Bucket elevator, 32’. 

1—Air compressor, 514 cfm, 14” x 12”, electric 
drive. 

1—Air compressor, 900 cfm, Deisel drive, Worth- 
ington. 

1—Air compressor, 1,200 cfm, I. R., type PRE-2, 


elec. 

1—Screen, Telsmith vibratory. 4° x 12’, 5 h.p. 
motor. 

5—Motor trucks, 5 yards, dump. 

2—Derricks, steel stiff legs, ts tons, cap. 100’ 
booms, 

4—Derricks, steel guy, 7% toms cap., 75’ booms. 

Send us your inquiries for used equipment. 

We buy, sell or liquidate complete plants. 


Richard P. Walsh Ce., 30 Church St., New York City 


. 
Ready for Immediate Shipment 
e 
—Rebuilt 
28—2”, 3”, 4”, 6”, 10” Gas & Elec. S. P. 
Cent. Pumps. 
1—%*% Yd. Bay City Tractor Shovel & 
Back Hoe. 
2—% Yd. gy & Austin Gas Shovels. 
6é—A.C. “35”, Cat. “30” & “60” Trac- 
tors & Bulldoze rs. 
1—TD-40 McCormick-Deering Diesel 
Tractor with Continental Dble. 
acting hydraulic bulldozer & 
Trailbuilder. 
5—Pipe, Pole & Logging Trailers. 
2—-200/300 Amp. Portable Elec. Weld- 
ers. 
LaP lante Hy dri iulic Bulldozers for 
Cat. “30” & “60” 
1i—H-K—2__ yd. ison Mule 
mick-Deering Power. 
20—5-8-10 Ton Gas & Steam Tandem 
& 3-wheel rollers. 
Write for New Complete List 


RENTAL SERVICE CO. 


N. W. Cor. 20th & Venango Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


McCor- 








FOR SALE 


1—66” x 84” Allis-Chalmers, Superior 
Type, Jaw Crusher, with 300 HP. 
Motor and V-belt drive. 

1—No. 9 Allis-Chalmers Gyratory 
Crusher. 

1—12” Morris Centrifugal Sand Pump 
(Manganese shell and runner), di- 
rect connected to 300 HP. Allis- 
Chalmers Motor, 3 ph. 60 cy. 2200 
volt, 500 RPM. 

3—6” Wilfley Sand Pumps, belt driven. 

1—54” x 24’ Revolving Screen (Tire 
and Trunnion Type) Extra Heavy 
—3 deck—with punched metal. 

1—48” x 24’ Revolving Screen—same 
as above. 

4—4’ x 5’ Hum-mer Vibrating Screen. 

Large stock of Motors, Pumps, ete.— 

send for stock List No. 29 


MORSE BROS. MACHINERY CO. 
P. 0. Bex 1728 
2900 BROADWAY DENVER, COLO. 


FOR SALE 


3—30 Ton Steel Stiff Derricks—65’, 75’ and 90’ 
peoms. Complete wi Electric or Steam Hoisting 


Eng 

2—-14e12 “in prootl 3 Bond Beotonery ar Compressors 
—Type E ce $1500.00 e 

1—Model 100 Ot “heacline / dF Trench Dig- 
er. Price $1000.00. 

5—Single, Double and Three Drum Hoisting Engines 
—Electric—Gasoline and Steam 


50— necreet Rand T. X-59 “Jack Hammers—1 4” 
el—Like New. ice $75.0 c) 
1-220 Cubic Foot Portable Gasoline Air Compressor. 


Price $600.00. 
1—330 Cubic Foot yyy! Gasoline Air Compressor 
—Like New. Price $1250.00. 
1—Northwest Model ya! Combination Shovel and 
Crane. Erice $3000.0: 
1—Lima by > Combination Shovel and Crane. 
Price $7800 
13a City Combination Backhoe and Crane—Model 
obs Swing. Price $1250 .00. 
= » %-+-. Crane— Boom—34 Swing—Run- 
am B Condition. Price $800.00. 
100 Clectrac Tractor used less than six 
» * Price $1000. 
—Model 60 Caterpillar Tractor with Bulldozer—Good 
Condition. Price $1000 
2—8” Morris Sand Pumps with Steam Engines—Good 
Condition. Price ‘et 00 each. 
2—12” Morris Sand Ss a Cease Engines— 
Good Condition. Price "Fi000 ach. 
i—1 1% Yard Lakewood Clam Sree xX. Duty Bucket 
rilled for Teeth—Very Good Condition. Price 
$300. oo. 
Pneumatic Tools of All Kinds. 
Chain Hoists—All Sizes. 
Track Jacks—All Sizes. 


BAKER AND GREENBERG 


574 Hamilton Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 


South 8-8623 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE CHEAP 


1—Vulcan 40 ton Std. Ga. Saddle tank locomotive. 

1—Marion 1 yd. Steam crane 40’ boom on cate. 

1—Marion 15 ton gas crane 40’ boom. 

1—Link-Belt K-2 crane 50’ boom, 15 ton capacity. 

1—Link-Belt K-44 shovel 50’ boom, fairleads 

1—Lorain 75 B 1% yd. chain crowd shovel. 

2—Plymouth 8 ton 36” Ga. locomotives. 

2—Chicago Pneumatic Compressors, 500 cu. {t.. 100H.P. 
otor. 

2— Worthington C ompressors, 621 ow. ft., 75 H.P. motors 

1—Monarch 75 Caterpillar with bulldozer. 

1—Sullivan 310’ portable compressor 

1—Ingersoll-Rand pavement breaker 

6—Easton 4 yd. all steel 36” Ga. cars. 

15—2 wheel concrete buckets 

1—Ransome 27 E Paver. 

2—No. 116 Chicago Pneumatic Paving Breakers 

2—1 yd. Insley bottom dump concrete buckets 

1—1 yd. Steubner bottom dump concrete bucket. 

1—1 yd. Kiesler rehandling bucket. 

1—% yd. Browning clamshell bucket. 

1—% yd. Blaw-Knox bucket. 

1—Le Courtney 6” Cent. Pump, 40 H.P. motors. 

1—Morris 8” dredge pump 150 HP. GE. mtr 

1—Morris 10° cent. pump 2250 GPM at 130’ head. 

1—Goulds 12” cent. pump 50 HP. GE. motor 

1—Thempeson 6° self priming pump Waukesha motor 

2—Gardner Denver Sheeting Hammers 

2—Humdinger 6” self priming pumps, gas motor. 

1— Humdinger 4° self priming pump. 

1—Humdinger 2’ self priming pump. 

1— Domestic double diaphragm pump gas mtr 

1—GE. motor 200 HP. slipring 

2—No. 9 B 2 MeKiernan-Terry Hammers. 

3—No. 5 MeKiernan-Terry Hammers 

3—No. 7 McKiernan-Terry Hammers 


HARRY C. LEWIS 


325 Frelinghuysen Avenue Newark, N. J. 








AN UNUSUAL 
OFFERING 


62 YARD MINING or STRIPPING 


SHOVEL 

Bucyrus 320-B 2200/4000 volt 3 ph. 60 
cycle, A.C.-250 volt D.C. Ward-Leonard con- 
trol. 90 ft. boom and 58 ft. dipper stick. 
Built 1925 and used only two years. Very 
good condition. 

Located Near Madisonville, Ky. 

Part Cash Terms If Necessary 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone: HARrison 0163 
“Anything so way oe contains IRON OR 


GOOD USED SHOVELS 


Lorain 75 Gas Shovel, Crane and Dragline. 

Marion 1% Yd. Diesel Electric Shovel & Crane. 

Marion 2 Yd. Model 480 Electric Shovel and 
Dragline. 

Marion Steam Shovels, Models 21, 37 and 480. 

P & H 700, also 800 Diesel Shovels and Drag- 
lines. 

Erie B Caterpillar steam shovel. 

Osgood 1 yd. also 1% yd. Gas Shovels and 
Cranes. 

General % yd. Gas Shovel and Crane. 

Industrial 1 yd. Steam Shovel and Crane, 
60’ boom. 

Browning 25 ton Steam Locomotive Crane, 
50” boom. 

BOWEN MACHINERY CO 
1126 N. Delaware Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW DIESEL SETS 


150 HP Fairbanks-Morse Full Die- 
sel coupled 3 phase, 60 cy. 2300 
volt Generator with complete 
equipment 

120 HP same. All Brand New and 
in original shipping crates 

Machinery Sales Corp. of America 

565 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, IIl. 








For immediate Removal 


Kennedy Van Saun 6’ air swept tube mill, complete 
with full charge of chrome steel balls. 

Telsmith gyratory crusher, No. 8-CC. 

Symons cone crushers, 36” and 48” with motor 

Plymouth gas locomotives, 4 and 7 ton, 36” gauge 

Morris 6” centrifugal sand pump, driven by 100 
H.P. motor. 

Cameron centrifugal pumps, 4” and 5” motor drive 

Gould centrifugal pumps, 3”, motor drive 

Guy derrick, 12”x12”x76’ mast, 12”x12"x68'4” boom; 
3 drum American Hoist & Derrick Co.'s hoist 
driven by 80 H.P. motor. 

P & H gasoline shovel, model P & H 208-A with 
1% yd. all manganese bucket. 

Side dump quarry cars. 

11”x12” Gardiner-Denver single stage compressor, 
short belt idler. 

For further details write 


L. D. FIZER 


132 N. Third Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











FOR SALE 


11—5 cu. yd. Biehl Ready Mixed 
Concrete Agitators. 


3—3 cu. yd. Biehl Ready Mixed 
ConcreteAgitators(highlifts). 

All equipped with LeRoi Gas 
Motors. 


RYAN READY MIXED CONCRETE 
CORP. 


491 Smith St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





EVERYTHING ELECTRIC 


Equipment bearing the “Erie Elec- 
tric” nameplate is operating in 42 
states and 9 foreign countries. 


MOTORS—All Types and Sizes 











All Sta ndard 
We Also Voltages — At 
- and DC 25 and 
Carry: 60 cycle 
© Transformers Variable Speed 
© MG Sets Slip Ring 
® Converters Vertical Motors 
@ Fans 
© Generaters ERIE Electric 
WRITE OR Motor Repair Co., Inc. 
WIRE US 123 Church St. 
YOUR NEEDS Buffale, N. Y. 
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SAUERMAN 


LONG RANGE MACHINES 













The first cost of a Sauerman Slackline or Drag Scraper 
for the average job of digging sand and gravel from a 
pit, bank or river, is less than that of any other equip- 























































Pe Sep ne Sy ment that will dig, haul and place an equal tonnage of Gemscniae, Hoan Bérepeks dre 
1 Slackline Cableway digging materials. Operating expense also is low. Under fav or- used to dig and haul materials to 
ym deep under water and able conditions, a Sauerman machine will handle materials a crusher or hopper—to stockpile 


the gravel to the top of a 


for less than 3c per ton surplus products—to load mate- 
| . , . Ss 3 i ‘ 
on ag ey P rials from a pit, bank or storage 
siecle esehlonse —s stp sowato eo > , . . 
continuous movement, For comple te data, writ é for 4 atalog 18. pile direct to trucks. A truck 


d by one operator. loading setup is shown above. 


SAUERMAN BROS., 434 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
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BITUMINIZED MATERIAL OFFERS A 
NEW OUTLET FOR YOUR AGGREGATE 


@ The H & B tower type plant combines portability 
and large capacity. Built by manufacturers of 
asphalt paving machinery for over 30 years. 


Send for our new bulletin T-247 


HETHERINGTON & BERNER, INC. 


ENGINEERS—MANUFACTURERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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=@: One of the big reasons why Hazard has 
a < been making wire rope for 91 years is that 
AFEWS” = Hazard ropes are uniformly excellent. This 
is testified to by the fact that many firms have bought 
Hazard ropes continuously for 30, 40 and 50 years. 


But another reason is that every Hazard engineer con- 
siders himself a sort of specialized wire rope purchasing 
agent for you—and always recommends the rope best 
suited to your individual requirements. 

If your job dictates a particular construction of rope 
or grade of steel, he knows which rope to recommend. 
He wants Hazard ropes to give you the greatest possible 
dollar value, because he wants your repeat order business. 

Call in a Hazard representative. Ask him about that 
really remarkable rope—Lay-Set Preformed Green 
Strand. He will tell you about it—and exactly where, 
and in what applications he knows it will give you much 
longer, safer, better service. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


District Offices: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Ft. Worth, 
San Francisco, Denver, Los Angeles, Birmingham, Tacoma 


Du Jsusiness for You Pe Safely 
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AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 



















AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
(DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Ltd., in Canada) 
Weed Tire Chains © Welded and Weldless 
Chain ® Malleable Castings © Railroad 
Specialties 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 
Abrasive Cutting Machines © Floformers 

Special Machinery © Nibbling Machines 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
Chain Hoists © Trolleys 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
Green Strand Wire Rope © ‘“‘Korodless’’ 
Wire Rope © Preformed Spring-Lay Wire 

Rope @ Guard Rail Cable 
HIGHLAND IRON & STEEL DIVISION 
Wrought Iron Bars and Shapes 


MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Automotive Service Station Equipment 


OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, Inc. 
Owen Cushion and Mattress Spring Centers 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
Page Fence ® Wire and Rod Products 
Traffic Tape © Welding Wire 


READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 
Valves © Electric Steel Fittings 


READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
Electric Steel Castings, Rough or Machined 


ee, a ee / I) 





LAY-SET (/Zeforred WIRE ROPE 





ALL HAZARD WIRE ROPES MADE OF IMPROVED PLOW STEEL ARE IDENTIFIED BY THE GREEN STRAND 
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If you are using a Telsmith Crusher 
purchased between Jan. 1923* and Jan. 1931* 


NEW MODERNIZATION 
SERVICE BY TELSMITH 
INCREASES CAPACITY OF 


@ Speed up! Increase your crushers’ present capacity by 
25 per cent! And get a finer and more uniformly cubical 
product at the same time. 


If your present Telsmith Primary Breaker or Reduction 
Crusher is over six years old,* and not older than thirteen 
years,* it can be completely modernized to give you these 
results ...at a very moderate cost. 


Modern Telsmith Crushers are operated at much higher 
crushing speeds...not merely multiplying gyrations per 
minute but promoting breakage by impact. Results — 
greater out-put and better cubing of the product, with 
less oversize. These speeds are made possible by such 
outstanding Telsmith engineering advancements as — 
roller bearing countershaft, cut steel drive gears, improved 
oiling system. These great developments may now be in- 
corporated in your crusher. 





This modernization service applies only to Telsmith 
steel crushers —introduced by Telsmith as standard de- 
sign in 1923. Because cast iron and semi-steel crushers are 
vulnerable to breakage by tramp iron, we do not recom- 
mend that older crushers be operated at modern high 
speeds. Ft will pay you to write for full facts and details. 


“a9 In Jan. 1923 Telsmith adopted steel construction. In Jan. 
¢ a4 1931 Telsmith current high-speed models were announced. 


be 


Associates in Canada: Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


50 Church St. 201 N, Wells 1013 Commercial Trust Bidg. 
New York City Chicago, Ill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
81 Binney St. 412 Westinghouse Bidg. Abrams-Anderson Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa. Detroit, Mich. 
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